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THE  STORY  OF 
THE  CANADIAN  PEOPLE 


CHAPTER  I. 

t 

THE  BEGINNINGS 

L  The  Country. 

1.  Introduction. — The  physical  features  of  a  country 
exert  a  strong  influence  upon  the  history  of  its  people.  A 
cold  climate,  for  instance,  produces  a  hardy  race.  The 
character  of  the  soil  may  determine  the  occupation  of  the 
people.  Before  the  day  of  railways  settlements  cling  to  the 
harbours,  rivers,  and  lakes.  The  waterways  also  serve  as 
routes  of  commerce. 

2.  The  size  of  Canada. — Canada  embraces  nearly  all 
of  the  American  continent  north  of  the  United  States. 
Alaska  belongs  to  the  United  States.  Newfoundland,  al¬ 
though  British,  is  not  yet  part  of  the  Dominion.  Two  or 
three  small  islands  south  of  Newfoundland  are  French. 
The  area  of  Canada  is  about  three  million  five  hundred 
thousand  square  miles.  It  is  larger  than  the  United  States 
by  more  than  the  area  of  Scotland.  It  makes  up  one-third 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  nearly  one-fifteenth  of  the  whole 
earth’s  surface. 
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3.  Natural  divisions. — The  country  falls  naturally  into 
three  great  divisions.  The  vast  forest  section,  from  which 
for  four  centuries  settlers  have  been  hewing  out  homes,  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  west  of  Lake  Superior. 
Where  the  timber  land  ceases  there  begins  the  great  central 
stretch  of  prairie,  whose  rolling  surface  rises  and  falls  over 
a  sweep  of  a  thousand  miles  until  it  reaches  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  third  division,  the 
Pacific,  sloping  from  the  Rockies  to  the  ocean,  is  for  the 
most  part  a  sea  of  mountains  hiding  in  its  depths  untold 
mineral  wealth. 

4.  Waterways.- — Canada  has  been  called  the  country  of 
waterways,  because  of  the  size  and  depth  of  its  rivers  and 
lakes.  The  courses  of  the  rivers  are  determined  by  the 
position  of  the  mountains.  Two  great  ranges  run  up  from 
the  south  of  the  continent,  one  along  the  east,  the  other 
along  the  west  coast.  Where  they  reach  Canada,  they  are 
nearly  four  thousand  miles  apart.  The.  eastern  range  at 
the  north  has  two  cross  ranges  of  tablelands,  between 
which  the  St.  Lawrence  escapes  to  the  Atlantic.  Turning 
to  the  far  west,  we  find  that  most  of  the  great  rivers  of  the 
continent  take  their  rise  in  a  small  area  at  the  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  Mackenzie  River  flows  north  into 
the  Arctic  Ocean;  the  Saskatchewan  east  into  Lake  Win¬ 
nipeg.  The  overflow  of  Lake  Winnipeg  is  carried  on  by 
the  Nelson  to  Hudson  Bay.  The  Missouri  and  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  mingle  their  waters  to  roll  on  together  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Down  the  western  slope  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  rush 
the  Fraser  and  the  Columbia.  From  a  source  not  far 
north  the  great  Yukon  runs  its  long  course  to  Behring 
Strait. 

A  remarkable  part  of  the  water  system  of  Canada  is  the 
chain  of  lakes  which,  beginning  with  Great  Bear  and  end- 
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ing  with  Lake  Ontario,  stretches  almost  from  the  Arctic 
to  the  Atlantic.  Hudson  Bay,  too,  like  a  huge  lake, 
stretches  inland  to  a  depth  of  thirteen  hundred  miles.  These 
many  lakes  and  rivers  have  made  travel  and  trade  easy 
for  the  people  of  Canada  even  before  the  day  of  railways. 

5.  Soil  and  climate. — In  a  country  of  Canada’s  size  there 
are  naturally  many  kinds  of  soil.  While,  for  example,  the 
prairies  of  the  central  division  are  very  fertile,  there  are 
vast  areas  of  barren  lands  lying  between  them  and  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  A  country,  too,  extending  from  the  forty- 
ninth  to  the  seventieth  parallel  of  latitude  presents  an 
equally  great  variety  of  climate.  In  fact,  it  has  been  said 
that  in  Canada  can  be  found  all  the  climates  of  Europe. 

6.  Industries. — If  Canada’s  soil  and  climate  are  varied, 
no  less  so  are  her  industries.  Forest,  stream,  prairie,  and 
mountain  have  given  of  their  treasures  to  lumberman,  fish¬ 
erman,  farmer,  and  miner.  Everywhere  fur-bearing  animals, 
until  driven  back  by  the  advance  of  settlement,  have  en¬ 
riched  the  trapper. 

7.  Relation  to  the  World. — A  glance  at  a  map  will  show 
how  well  Canada  is  situated  for  trade  with  the  outside 
world.  To  the  south,  beyond  a  border  line  that  extends 
three  thousand  miles,  lies  a  land  whose  resources  are  as 
rich  as  her  own.  On  Atlantic  and  Pacific  alike  are  safe 
harbours.  From  those  upon  the  east  coast  there  is  easy 
water  communication  with  Europe;  from  those  upon  the 
west,  with  China,  Japan,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

II.  THE  NATIVE  RACES 

8.  The  mound-builders. — More  than  four  hundred  years 
have  passed  since  America  was  first  discovered  by  European 
seamen.  The  people  who  were  then  found  in  possession  of 
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the  country  were  not  its  first  inhabitants.  All  over  North 
America  there  are  still  to  be  seen  earthen  mounds  of  great 
number  and  huge  size,  signs  of  an  earlier  race.  That  the 
mound-builders  reached  an  advanced  stage  of  civilization, 

we  know  from 
the  remains  of 
the  things  they 
made,  such  as 
flint  arrow- 
heads  and  axes, 
appliances  for 
spinning,  and 
copper  imple¬ 
ments.  That 
copper  mines 
were  worked  is 
proved  by  the 
many  excava¬ 
tions  along  the 
north  shore  of 
Lake  Superior. 
Great  mystery  overhangs  this  early  race.  Many  men  take 
the  view  that  the  Indians  themselves  were  the  mound- 
builders. 

9.  The  Eskimo.  —  Back  of  the  records  of  the  early 
European  explorers,  we  know  little  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Canada.  In  the  far  North  lived  the  Eskimo,  who  took 
their  name  from  an  Indian  word  meaning  “eaters  of  raw 
flesh”.  There  is  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  this  people.  Some 
think  that  they  came  from  Asia,  others  that  Alaska  was 
their  first  home.  They  got  their  food  by  fishing  and  hunt¬ 
ing.  As  there  were  no  trees  in  the  north  they  made  their 
boats  of  seal  skins,  which  they  stretched  over  walrus  bones. 


Arrowheads,  Pipes,  akd  Ornaments 
Found  in  a  Mound 
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Their  houses  were  made  of  great  blocks  of  snow,  and  look¬ 
ed  like  bowls  turned  upside  down.  These  houses  were  heat¬ 
ed  by  burning  blubber,  or  fat,  in  dish-like  lamps  made  of 
stone.  The  dress  of  the  men  and  the  women  was  much  the 
same,  made  of  skins  of  animals,  birds,  or  even  fish,  atten¬ 
tion  being  paid  to  warmth  rather  than  to  appearance.  They 
were  very  fond  of  singing,  and  of  listening  to  stories. 

10.  The  Algonquins. — Of  the  Indians  who  played  a  part 
in  the  history  of  Canada 
there  were  two  great 
families,  the  Algonquins  and 
Iroquois.  Their  lands  stretch¬ 
ed  from  Virginia  to  Hudson 
Bay,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Mississippi.  The  Algon¬ 
quin  tribes  were  very  widely 
scattered.  Along  the  wooded 
streams  of  Maine  were  to  be 
found  the  Abenakis,  living 
upon  the  spoils  of  the  hunt. 

Acadia,  a  land  of  streams 
and  forests,  gave  a  beautiful 
home  to  the  Micmacs.  Upon 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Law-  a  Blackfoot  Chief 

rence,  the  Montagnais,  or 

Mountaineers,  lived  a  wretched  life,  often  in  a  state  of 
starvation.  By  the  upper  Ottawa  roamed  two  Algonquin 
tribes,  the  Nation  of  the  Isle  and  the  Nipissings.  The  north 
shores  of  Lakes'  Nipissing,  Huron  and  Superior  were 
peopled  by  a  hardy  section  of  Algonquins,  the  Ojibways. 
These,  as  they  extended  farther  into  the  West,  were  better 
known  as  the  Crees.  The  Blackfeet,  at  the  base  of  the 
Rockies,  were  probably  also  of  the  Algonquin  family. 
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11.  The  Iroquois  and  Hurons. — Lying  within  this  great 
circle  of  Algonquin  tribes  were  the  Hurons  of  the  Georgian 
Bay  district  and  the  Iroquois  to  the  south  of  Lake  Ontario. 
The  latter  called  themselves  “the  people  of  the  long 
house,”  because  they  lived  in  villages  of  “long  houses.” 
They  were  also  known  as  the  Five  Nations,  being  a  union  of 

the  Mohawks,  Oneidas, 
Onondagas,  Cayugas,  and 
Senecas.  When,  at  a  later 
date,  a  sixth  tribe  was  ad¬ 
mitted,  the  league  became 
known  as  the  Six  Nations. 
The  Iroquois  and  Hurons 
were  probably  of  the  same 
family,  and  at  an  early 
date  lived  side  by  side. 
Later,  however,  enmity 
arose  between  these  two 
members  of  a  great 
family.  In  the  war  which 
followed  the  Hurons  were 
almost  destroyed.  To 
save  themselves  they 
joined  with  the  Algon- 
quins  against  their  old 
friends. 

It  is  thought  that  the  Dakotas,  or  Sioux,  dwelling  west 
of  Lake  Superior,  were  a  branch  of  the  Iroquois.  So  like 
were  the  Sioux  to  the  Five  Nation  Indians,  that  the  French 
explorers  called  them  the  “Little  Iroquois  of  the  West.” 
At  an  early  date  a  feud  broke  out  among  the  Dakotas,  which 
resulted  in  division.  One-half  of  the  tribe  moved  north  and 
settled  upon  the  Assiniboine  River.  These  were  the 


Chief  Poundmaker 
A  typical  Cree 
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“Sioux  of  the  Stony  River,” — the  meaning  of  the  word 
“Assiniboine”  in  Cree.  They  were  soon  on  friendly  terms 
with  their  new  neighbors,  the  Crees. 

12.  The  Athapascans. — In  the  country  lying  between 
Hudson  Bay  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  roamed  the  Atha¬ 
pascans.  To  this  stock  belonged  several  tribes  dwelling 
along  the  Mackenzie  River,  or  by  Great  Slave  Lake  and 
Lake  Athabaska.  As  a  rule  the  Athapascans  were  tall  and 
strong,  vigorous  in  youth,  but  not  long-lived.  Although 
living  for  the  most  part  on  the  prairie,  they  did  not  to  any 

extent  cultivate  the  soil. 
For  their  food  they  de¬ 
pended  mainly  on  the 
chase.  When  game  was 
scarce,  they  were  in 
danger  of  starvation.  In 
fact,  their  lives  were 
made  up  of  periods  of 
plenty  and  of  severe 
famine. 

13.  The  Indians  of 
the  Pacific  coast.  —  The 

Indians  of  the  region  ly¬ 
ing  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  sea 
were  quite  different 
from  those  of  the  plains 
and  of  eastern  Canada. 
Apart  from  the  Atha¬ 
pascan  tribes  which  crossed  the  mountains,  there  were  the 
Kootenays,  the  Haidas,  the  Nootkas,  and  the  Salish,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Shuswaps  and  the  Okanagans.  These  all  prob¬ 
ably  belonged  to  the  same  original  stock,  but  they  spoke 
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many  distinct  languages.  Many  of  the  tribes  were  noted 
for  their  skill  in  the  making  of  earthenware  pottery  and 
baskets  of  bark  and  splints.  Their  canoes,  also,  were  beauti¬ 
fully  made.  Although  many  of  the  tribes  were  accustomed 
to  wear  a  kind  of  armour  in  war,  yet  in  point  of  valour  they 
fell  far  below  their  prairie  and  eastern  brothers. 

14.  The  strength  of  the  Indian  nations. — The  Indian 
population  of  Canada  was  not,  considering  the  size  of  the 
country,  very  great.  It 
was  probably  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty 
thousand.  By  far  the 
most  numerous  were  the 
Algonquins,  of  whom 
there  were  about  ninety 
thousand.  The  thirty- 
two  villages  of  the 
H  u  r  o  n  s  contained 
twenty  thousand  men, 
women,  and  children. 

The  Iroquois,  powerful 
though  they  were  in  war, 
at  no  time  had  more 
than  three  thousand 
fighting  men.  The 
strength  of  the  Five 
Nations,  reduced  by 
continual  warfare,  was 
recruited  by  a  peculiar  An  Indian  of  the  Plains 

custom.  Whenever  a  After  the  statue  by  A.  P.  Proctor 

warrior  was  slain,  his  relatives  might  adopt  into  their 
family  one  of  the  prisoners  brought  in  by  the  war  parties. 
The  newly  adopted,  grateful  for  being  saved  from  torture 
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and  death,  became  one  with  his  captors  and  later  fought 
with  them  against  his  former  kinsmen.  Even  white  men, 
French  and  English,  in  this  way  became  members  of  an 
Indian  tribe. 

15.  Manners  and  customs  of  the  Indians. — Most  of  the 
Indians  of  Canada  were  wanderers.  They  lived  in  wig¬ 
wams,  made  of  birch-bark  or  skins  stretched  over  poles. 
These  were  easily  moved,  when  their  owners  took  up  the 
chase.  Among  the  more  settled  tribes  of  Eastern  Canada, 
the  houses  were  long,  ranging  from  thirty  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  length.  The  walls  were  built  of  two  rows 
of  saplings  bent  together  and  tied  at  the  top.  The  sap¬ 
lings  were  covered  with  large  sheets  of  oak,  elm,  or 
spruce  bark.  One  dwelling  of  this  kind  sometimes  held 
as  many  as  twenty  families.  Groups  of  these  houses, 
forming  towns,  were  usually  situated  in  spots  easily  de¬ 
fended — on  the  shore  of  a  lake,  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  or  at 
the  junction  of  two  rivers.  Around  each  town  was  dug  a 
ditch  several  feet  deep,  the  earth  being  piled  up  on  the  in¬ 
side.  Within  this  pile  of  earth  was  a  row  of  high  stakes 
bound  together.  Upon  the  inside  these  stakes  were  lined 
with  sheets  of  bark,  and  at  the  top  was  built  a  gallery 
of  timber. 

The  Indians  were  clever  at  making  many  useful  articles. 
Among  these  were  earthen  pots,  mats  woven  from  rushes, 
twine  twisted  from  hemp,  stone  axes,  flint  spear  and  arrow 
heads,  and  bone  fish-hooks.  Their  greatest  invention  was 
the  birch-bark  canoe.  Many  ornaments,  such  as  neck¬ 
laces,  collars,  belts,  and  bracelets,  were  made  of  wampum. 
This  material  was  made,  at  first  of  coloured  shells,  later 
of  beads  obtained  from  the  white  'men.  The  wampum 
was  also  used  as  money. 

Among  the  Indians  generally,  once  a  woman  passed  be- 
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yond  the  age  of  youth,  she  became  a  drudge.  The  squaws 
gathered  the  firewood,  sowed  and  harvested  the  grain, 
smoked  the  fish,  dressed  the  skins,  made  the  clothing,  and 
prepared  the  food.  In  travelling,  they  carried  the  heavy 
burdens.  As  Champlain  tells  us,  “their  women  were  their 
mules.”  Apart  from  the 
building  of  houses,  the 
making  of  weapons, 
pipes,  and  canoes,  the 
men  while  at  home  were 
idle.  In  summer  and 
autumn  they  were  busy 
waging  war,  hunting,  or 
fishing.  With  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  new  year 
came  the  season  of  fes¬ 
tivals,  when  the  warriors 
were  idle,  and  even  the 
squaws  had  some  time 
for  amusement. 

The  Indians  had  no 
written  laws  such  as 
govern  all  white  men  to¬ 
day.  It ,  is  surprising, 
therefore,  that  people 
who  were  so  fierce  in 
their  dealings  with  out¬ 
siders  should  have  lived 

peaceably  together  in  large  towns.  The  explanation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  they  were  strongly  influenced  by  cus¬ 
toms.  They  were  always  ready  to  help  one  another.  When¬ 
ever  a  young  woman  was  married,  the  other  women  of  the 
village  supplied  her  with  firewood  for  a  year.  When  a 


An  Athapaskan,  or  Dene  Chief 
WITH  Wampum  Necklace 
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family  was  without  shelter,  the  men  joined  in  building  them 
a  home.  They  were  very  friendly.  The  poor  and  outcast 
had  only  to  enter  a  house,  and  food  was  set  before  him.  In 
addition  to  their  dances  and  feasts,  they  visited  freely,  pass¬ 
ing  the  time  in  chatting,  joking,  and  gambling. 

The  tribe  was  divided 
into  several  clans.  As  the 
members  of  a  clan  were 
closely  related  by  blood, 
no  intermarrying  was  al¬ 
lowed,  within  the  clan. 
When  a  young  couple 
married,  therefore,  the 
man  and  wife  came  from 
different  clans.  Each 
clan  had  an  emblem  or 
coat  of  arms,  usually  the 
figure  of  a  hawk,  wolf, 
or  tortoise.  This  emblem 
was  called  a  totem.  A 
child  belonged  to  the 
clan,  not  of  his  father, 
but  of  his  mother. 
Through  the  latter  he  re- 
Indian-  Medicine  Men,  ceived  not  only  the  to- 

British  Columbia  tem,  but  also  his  rank, 

titles,  and  possessions. 

The  Indians  had  strange  ideas  about  the  things  around 
them.  They  thought  that  birds,  beasts,  and  reptiles  could 
feel  and  think  like  men.  Thus  an  Indian  has  been  known 
to  make  a  long  speech  to  a  bear  which  he  had  wounded. 
Ihey  thought,  too,  that  in  lakes,  rivers,  and  waterfalls 
dwelt  spirits  or  living  beings.  They  tried  to  win  the  favour 
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of  these  by  means  of  gifts.  Whenever  they  passed  the 
great  waterfall  of  the  Ottawa  River,  they  cast  a  gift, 
usually  of  tobacco,  into  the  foaming  waters.  At  the  same 
time  they  offered  a  prayer  to  the  local  spirit,  or  Manitou. 
Dreams  played  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  the  Indian. 
They  told  him  the  position  and  plans  of  his  enemy,  or  the 
haunts  of  game.  His  belief  that  every  object  in  nature 
could  help  him  or  hurt  him,  kept  him  in  constant  fear.  The 
fall  of  a  leaf,  the  movement  of  an  animal,  or  the  cry  of  a 
bird  was  to  him  a  sign  of  good  or  evil.  It  was  easy,  there¬ 
fore,  for  the  sorcerers  and  medicine-men  to  cheat  the 
Indians.  The  sorcerer  pretended  to  control  the  evil  spirits 
in  animals  and  in  nature.  The  medicine-man  worked  his 
cures  by  beating  on  drums,  by  dancing  and  howling. 

Such  were  the  natives  whom^he  pioneers  of  our  own  race 
found  roaming  over  the  North  American  continent.  The 
Indian  was  an  untamed  savage.  He  loved  the  freedom  of 
his  own  life.  As  the  white  man  pushed  farther  inland  from 
the  Atlantic,  the  Indian  withdrew  farther  west.  Unfortun¬ 
ately  the  newcomer  was  not  always  just  in  his  dealings  with 
the  native.  The  Indian  never  forgot  a  wrong.  We  are  not 
surprised,  therefore,  to  find  the  early  pages  of  Canadian 
history  filled  with  records  of  Indian  warfare. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  AGE  OF  DISCOVERY 

1000-1534. 

16.  Who  discovered  America? — There  are  many  answers 
to  this  question.  Some  of  the  early  navigators  have  left  no 
record  of  their  travels.  Others,  again,  have  handed  down 
full  accounts  of  their  voyages.  In  these  we  are  told  of  a 
wild  race  of  men,  strange  animals,  vast  forests,  and  mighty 
rivers.  Unfortunately,  however,  a  few  of  these  writers,  in 
their  desire  to  win  fame,  have  not  written  the  truth.  The 

truth  is,  therefore,  that 
we  do  not  know  definite¬ 
ly  who  discovered  Am-, 
erica. 

17.  The  Norsemen.  — 

“Norsemen”  is  the  name 
by  which  we  know  the 
people  of  Norway,  Swe¬ 
den,  and  Denmark.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  8th  and  9th  cen¬ 
turies  the  Norse  were 
the  most  daring  sailors 
of  Europe.  By  the  year 
874  they  had  visited  Ire¬ 
land  and  about  a  cen¬ 
tury  later  had  formed  a 
colony  in  Greenland.  The  stories  of  the  adventures 
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of  these  sturdy  sailors  were  told  with  pride  by  their 
children  and  friends  and  were  handed  down  from 
one  generation  to  another.  In  one  of  these  stories, 
or  sagas,  we  read  of  Lief  Ericson.  In  the  year  1000 
he  was  returning  from  Norway  to  Greenland  when  he  was 
driven  out  of  his  course.  The  first  land  he  sighted  was  the 
rocky  coast  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  which  he  call¬ 
ed  Helluland,  or  stone  land.  Continuing  southwards,  he 
passed  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  This,  on  account  of  its 
trees,  he  called  Markland.  Still  farther  south  he  found  a 
land  of  wheat-fields  and  rich  vines,  which  he  called  Vin- 
land.  Three  years  afterwards,  a  kinsman  of  Lief,  with  his 
wife  and  a  band  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  followers,  form¬ 
ed  a  settlement  in  Vinland. ,  Later,  fearing  trouble  with 
the  native  Indians,  they  returned  to  Greenland. 

18.  Christopher  Columbus. — The  only  countries  known  to 
the  people  of  the  15th  century  were  Europe,  Asia,  and  the 
Northern  part  of  Africa.  The  wise  men  of  that  age 
thought  that  the  earth’s  surface  was  flat,  and  that  the 
ocean  flowed  around  it  like  a  great  river.  The  Mediter¬ 
ranean  ocean  was  the  centre  of  the  world’s  trade  and  the 
cities  of  Venice  and  Genoa  its  great  markets.  Rich  silks 
and  spices,  gold  and  precious  stones  were  brought  by  cara¬ 
van  from  China  and  India  to  the  Mediterranean.  But  this 
route  across  the  desert  and  through  wild  Arab  tribes  was 
long  and  dangerous.  Merchants  and  sailors  set  about  find¬ 
ing  a  safer  way  to  India  and  the  far  East.  Portuguese 
sailors  had  already  ventured  far  south  along  the  west  coast 
of  Africa.  Vasco  de  Gama  had  already  found  a  new  way 
to  India  by  sailing  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

On  one  of  the  Portuguese  voyages  sailed  a  young  man  of 
Genoa,  named  Christopher  Columbus.  As  a  lad  Columbus 
was  very  fond  of  the  study  of  geography.  By  this  study 
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he  was  drawn  into  a  sea-faring  life.  At  the  early  age  of 
fourteen  he  became  a  mariner.  Columbus  believed  that 
the  earth  was  round,  and  hoped  that  by  sailing  due  west  he 
would  reach  India.  The  idea  of  a  round  world  was  new, 
however,  and  Columbus  had  great  difficulty  in  securing 
ships  and  men  for  his  voyage.  While  his  brother  sought  aid 
from  the  kings  of  England  and  France,  he  himself  visited 


The  Lakding  of  Columbus 

the  courts  of  southern  Europe.  Finally,  he  met  with  suc¬ 
cess  at  the  Spanish  Court.  Queen  Isabella  pledged  her 
crown  jewels  to  raise  money  for  the  undertaking.  Three 
small  ships  were  fitted  cut.  Most  of  the  men  of  the  crews 
were  criminals,  set  free  for  the  voyage.  On  Friday, 
August  3rd,  1492,  the  tiny  fleet  put  out  from  the  port  of 
Palos  into  the  unknown  ocean.  One  night,  about  seventy 
days  later,  the  welcome  cry  of  “land”  was  heard.  On  the 
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morning  of  October  12th  the  richly  wooded  shore  of  one  of 
the  Bahamas  rose  to  view.  The  Europeans  gazed  in  amaze¬ 
ment  upon  a  land  of  strange  trees,  plants,  and  animals. 
Copper-coloured  savages  crowded  eagerly  to  the  water’s 
edge.  The  surprise  of  the  natives  may  well  be  imagined. 
To  them  the  Spaniards  with  their  fair  skin  and  strange 
dress  were  “children  of  the  sun”,  come  down  to  visit  the 
world.  This  was  the  meeting  of  the  Old  World  with  the 
N  ew. 

19.  The  north-west  passage. — Columbus  thought  that  the 
the  islands  which  he  had  discovered  belonged  to  India.  This 
is  why  they  were  called  the  West  Indies.  It  soon  became 
known  that  the  land  discovered  by  Columbus  was  not 
India,  but  a  new  world  lying  in  the  pathway  between  Europe 
and  India.  Sailors  were  convinced  that  to  the  north  of  this 
new  land  was  a  channel  leading  to  India.  Then  began  a 
long  search  for  the  north-west  passage.  For  centuries 
mariners  sought  for  this  passage,  and  their  search  cost  the 
world  a  dear  price  in  ships  and  men. 

20.  The  Cabots. — Among  those  whom  the  success  of 
Columbus  made  eager  for  western  exploration  were  John 
Cabot  and  his  son  Sebastian.  The  Cabots  were  of  a 
Genoese  family,  which  had  long  resided  in  Venice.  From 
Italy  they  moved  to  England,  where  they  settled  in  the  busy 
seaport  town  of  Bristol.  On  May  2nd,  1497,  Cabot  set  sail 
from  Bristol  in  a  ship  called  The  Mathew..  He  had  the 
permission  of  King  Henry  VH  “to  seeke  out,  discover  and 
fmde  whatsoever  isles,  countries,  regions  or  provinces  of 
the  heathen”  had  been  unknown  to  Christian  peoples.  Re¬ 
membering  the  stories  of  the  Norsemen,  he  steered  north¬ 
wards  and  then  westwards.  At  length,  on  June  24th,  the 
western  shore  of  Cape  Breton  Island  was  sighted.  Cabot 
landed,  and  took  possession  of  the  land  in  the  name  of  his 
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king.  After  exploring  the  southern  shore  of  Newfoundland, 
he  turned  homewards  and  reached  Bristol  on  August  6th. 
Four  days  later  he  reported  to  the  king  his  discovery  of  a 
new  land.  Cabot,  like  Columbus,  thought  that  he  had 
opened  the  way  to  the  riches  of  India  and  the  far  East. 

The  king  was  greatly  pleased  and  promised  aid  for  a 

second  voyage.  In 
May,  1498,  Cabot 
again  set  sail  from 
Bristol,  this  time  with 
two  vessels  and  three 
hundred  men.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  a  more  north¬ 
erly  course  and  reach¬ 
ed  the  channel  be¬ 
tween  Greenland  and 
Labrador.  In  the 
hope  of  finding  a  pas¬ 
sage  to  India  he  fol¬ 
lowed  this  course 
northwards  and  west¬ 
wards.  Soon  the 
weather  became  so 
cold  that  his  men  re¬ 
fused  to  go  farther. 
He  then  turned  south¬ 
wards,  rounded  Cape 
Race  and  followed  the 
shore  of  the  mainland 
as  far  south  as  Chesapeake  Bay.  At  this  point  his  supplies 
began  to  fail,  and  he  was  compelled  to  sail  for  home. 
Though  the  Cabots  failed  to  find  the  way  to  India,  yet  their 
voyages  brought  real  gain  to  England.  England  could  now 
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claim  a  place  in  the  New  World.  Moreover,  English 
merchants  were  shown  the  way  to  rich  fishing  grounds. 

21.  Other  explorers. — Portugal  and  France  also  shared  in 
the  exploration  of  the  new  continent.  In  1500,  Caspar 
Corte-Real,  representing  the  former  country,  visited  the 
coasts  which  the  Cabots  had  traced..  In  1524,  Giovanni  Ver- 
razano,  a  Florentine,  under  orders  from  the  king  of  France, 
traced  the  coast  from  Carolina  to  Nova  Scotia. 


CHAPTER  III. 


JACaUES  CARTIER 

1534-1603. 

22.  Cartier’s  first  voyage,  1534. — From  the  old  port  of 
St.  Malo,  on  the  north  coast  of  France,  many  a  hardy  sailor 
had  ventured  the  perils  of  the  sea.  It  was  from  this  port 
that  Jacques  Cartier,  commanding  two  tiny  vessels,  laid 
his  course  for  the  land  which  Verrazano  had  visited.  He 
had  his  king’s  orders  to  push  across  the  Western  Sea,  in 
order  to  discover  a  sea-road  to  India.  After  a  safe  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Atlantic,  Cartier  entered  the  Strait  of  Belle 
Isle  and  coasted  along  the  bleak  shores  of  Labrador.  From 
this  uninviting  region  he  sailed  south  across  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.  In  his  search  for  an  opening  into  the  mainland 
he  finally  entered  the  Bay  of  Chaleur. 

Here  Indians  came  flocking  to  the  shore  to  see  the 
strange  visitors.  “We”,  says  the  explorer,  “sent  two  men 
ashore  with  hatchets  and  knives,  beads  and  other  merchan¬ 
dise,  at  which  they  showed  great  joy.  Then  they  came  in  a 
crowd  in  their  boats  to  where  we  were,  with  skins  and 
whatever  they  had,  to  obtain  our  wares.”  From  this  point 
Cartier  followed  the  coast  north-westwards  and  landed  at 
Gaspe.  Here  he  erected  a  huge  wooden  cross,  thirty  feet  in 
height,  bearing  the  words  “Long  live  the  King  of  France.” 
Thus  did  Cartier  lay  claim  to  a  new  France.  From  Gaspe 
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the  homeward  voyage  was  begun.  Two  sons  of  a  native 
chief  were  carried  back  on  a  visit  to  the  Old  World. 

23.  The  second  voyage,  1535-1536. — The  King  of  France 
was  overjoyed  at  the  success  of  the  explorers.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  Cartier  was  provided  with  three  ships  for  a 
second  voyage.  This  time,  on  leaving  the  Strait  of  Belle 
Isle,  he  held  a  westerly  course  and  passed  the  island  of 
Anticosti.  His  pilots  were  the 
two  Indians  whom  he'  had 
taken  back  with  him  from 
France.  On  Saint  Lawrence’s 
Day  he  entered  a  great  gulf, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
the  saint.  Cartier  was  now 
certain  that  he  had  found  a 
passage  way  to  China  and 
India,  Continuing  his  course, 
he  came  upon  an  island  cover¬ 
ed  with  vines,  “such”,  he 
says,  “as  we  had  never  before 
seen.”  Here  the  natives  came 
swarming  about  the  ships. 

Some  even  crowded  on  the  decks,  eager  to  hear  the  wonder¬ 
ful  stories  of  their  restored  countrymen.  “They  showed 
their  joy,  danced,  and  performed  various  antics.”  Cartier 
gladly  accepted  the  invitation  of  their  chief,  Donnacona,  to 
visit  the  village  of  Stadacona,  a  mere  cluster  of  wigwams  at 
the  junction  of  the  St.  Charles  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  Here 
the  city  of  Quebec  now  stands. 

Farther  up  the  river  was  a  large  settlement,  the  town  of 
Hochelaga,  situated  at  the  base  of  a  picturesque  mountain, 
upon  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Montreal.  The  place 
was  strongly  fortified  with  a  triple  row  of  tree  trunks,  the 
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outer  and  inner  crossing  at  the  top.  Within  were  as  many 
as  fifty  dwellings  about  fifty  yards  in  length  and  fifteen  in 
width.  In  each  dwelt  several  families.  In  the  heart  of  the 
town  there  was  a  public  square.  Here  the  strangers  were 
surrounded  by  a  throng  of  children  and  women,  who  touch¬ 
ed  their  beards,  felt  their  faces,  and  gazed  in  wonder  upon 
their  strange  dress  and  weapons.  They  brought  to  the 
French  leader  all  their  sick  “as  if,”  he  says,  “a  god  had 
come  down  to  cure  them.”  Before  leaving,  Cartier  climbed 
the  mountain,  which  he  called  Mount  Royal,  and  from  its 
lofty  summit  viewed  the  surrounding  country.  The  party 
then  returned  to  Stadacona,  where  preparations  were  made 
to  spend  the  winter.  It  proved  a  very  trying  season.  Not 
only  did  the  colonists  suffer  from  cold  and  hunger  but  they 
were  also  in  constant  fear  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians.  To  add  to  their  troubles,  an  outbreak  of  scurvy 
carried  off  twenty-five  of  their  number.  In  the  spring 
Cartier  returned  to  France,  taking  with  him  the  Indian 
chief,  Donnacona,  and  several  of  his  men. 

24.  The  third  voyage,  1541-1542.  — It  was  not  until  May, 
1541,  that  the  great  explorer  again  sought  the  shores  of  the 
St,  Lawrence.  The  king  had  chosen  as  ruler  of  his  new 
dominions  one  of  his  noblemen,  Sieur  de  Roberval.  Cartier 
was  to  act  as  captain-general.  Roberval’s  object  was  not 
only  to  discover  new  lands,  but  also  to  found  a  settlement 
and  to  convert  the  natives.  Weary  of  the  delay  in  securing 
supplies  for  the  fleet,  Cartier  set  sail  alone.  When  he  drop¬ 
ped  anchor  off  Stadacona,  the  Indians  at  once  asked  for 
their  chiefs.  Unfortunately  these  had  all  died  in  France. 
Cartier  admitted  that  Donnacona  was  dead,  but  falsely  re¬ 
ported  that  the  others  had  married  and  settled  down  in 
France.  The  Indians  were  by  no  means  satisfied,  and  from 
this  time  became  suspicious  of  their  visitors.  Proceeding 
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a  few  miles  farther  up  the  river,  the  Erenchmen  began  to 
make  preparations  for  a  permanent  settlement.  Trees  were 
cleared  away,  forts  built,  and  some  seeding  was  done. 

Disappointed  at  the  delay  of  the  remainder  of  the  expe¬ 
dition,  Cartier,  in  the  spring  of  1542,  abandoned  the  new 
colony,  known  as  Charlesbourg  Royal.  Off  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland  he  fell  in  with  Roberval,  who  had  just  ar¬ 
rived*  with  three  ships  and  two  hundred  colonists.  Dis¬ 
obeying  an  order  to  turn  back,  Cartier  escaped  in  the  night 
and  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Erance.  Roberval  continued 
alone  the  voyage  to  Charlesbourg  Royal.  Here  a  huge, 
castle-like  build¬ 
ing  was  erected, 
containing  great 
halls,  kitchens, 
chambers,  and 
workshops,  large 
enough  to  house 
the  whole  col¬ 
ony.  Provisions, 
however,  soon 
ran  short,  and 
disease  made  in¬ 
roads  into  the 
ranks  of  the 
unfortunate  col¬ 
onists.  In  the  summer  of  the  following  year  the  colony  was 
again  abandoned. 

25.  English  exploration. — In  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  English  seamen  became  interested  in  the  search 
for  a  short  route  to  China  and  India.  In  1575  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert,  a  half-brother  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
wrote  an  essay  to  prove  that  there  was  an  open  channel 
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to  the  north  of  the  American  continent.  In  the  next  year, 
Alartin  Frobisher  set  sail  with  two  small  ships  to  find  this 
channel,  but  his  voyage  was  in  vain.  Two  voyages  made  at 
a  later  date  were  also  unsuccessful.  In  1583,  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert  himself  made  a  voyage  to  North 
America,  but  rather  to  found  a  colony  in  Newfoundland 
than  to  find  a  north-west  passage.  From  the  outset  mis¬ 
fortune  followed  the  enterprise.  Finally  the  colony  was 
abandoned.  On  the  homeward  voyage  Sir  Humphrey,  who 
sailed  on  board  the  Squirrel,  a  small  craft  of  ten  tons  burden, 
went  down  in  a  storm.  His  last  words — “Courage,  my  lads ! 
Heaven  is  as  near  by  sea  as  by  land” — show  how  gallantly 
he  died.  In  1585-7,  John  Davis,  one  of  the  best  seamen  of 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  made  three  voyages  to  the  Arctic.  He 
discovered  the  strait  named  after  him,  but  his  voyages  had  no 
results  of  value. 

The  most  daring  of  all  the  navigators  of  this  time,  how¬ 
ever,  was  Henry  Hudson.  His  first  two  voyages  had  no 
definite  results.  His  third  voyage,  in  1609,  however,  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  history  of  this  con¬ 
tinent.  When  he  reached  the  shores  of  North  America,  he 
explored  the  coast  from  Chesapeake  Bay  to  Virginia.  Re¬ 
turning  northwards,  he  sailed  in  past  Sandy  Hook  and  dis¬ 
covered  the  river  still  known  by  his  name.  This  he  ex¬ 
plored  as  far  as  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Albany.  In 
the  next  year  he  set  sail  from  London  on  his  last  voyage. 
Two  merchants  of  London  supplied  the  money  for  the  ven¬ 
ture,  which  they  fondly  hoped  would  result  in  the  discovery 
of  the  short  route  to  China  and  the  wealth  of  the  East. 
The  Discovery,  a  vessel  of  only  fifty-five  tons,  was  provi¬ 
sioned  for  six  months.  In  addition  to  Hudson  and  his  son, 
she  carried  a  crew  of  twenty-three  men.  Held  back  by  ice 
and  head  winds  in  Davis  Strait,  Hudson  turned  southwards 
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and  sailed  into  the  great  inland  sea  which  still  bears  his 
name — Hudson  Bay.  As  the  season  was  far  advanced,  he 
persuaded  his  men  to  remain  in  the  bay  for  the  winter. 
Soon  after,  the  ship  was  frozen  in.  The  provisions  brought 
from  England  failed,  but  for  a  time  there  was  plenty  of 
food,  wild  fowl,  game, 
and  fish.  In  the 
spring,  however,  even 
these  failed,  and  both 
captain  and  crew 
faced  starvation.  The 
sailors  were  in  a  dan¬ 
gerous  mood.  Soon 
they  broke  out  in 
open  mutiny.  Seizing 
Hudson,  his  son,  and 
the  ship’s  carpenter, 
they  placed  them, 
along  with  six  men 
who  were  too  ill  to 
r  e  s  i  s  t,  in  an  o  p  e  n 
boat,  and  turned  them 
adrift.  Neither  the 
boat  nor  its  crew  were  ever  heard  of  again.  When  four  of 
the  mutineers  of  the  Discovery  finally  reached  England,  an 
expedition  under  Thomas  Button,  was  at  once  sent  out  in 
search  of  Hudson  and  his  men.  Button  wintered  at  Port 
Nelson,  but  found  no  traces  of  the  lost  adventurers.  Other 
expeditions  v.  ere  no  more  successful. 
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EARLY  SETTLEMENTS 

I.  The  Acadian  Settlement,  1603-1613. 

26.  The  French  neglect  Canada. — For  half  a  century  after 
the  voyages  of  Cartier,  France  was  fully  occupied  with 
civil  wars.  While  the  King  took  little  interest  in  the  new 
land  to  which  he  had  laid  claim,  the  seamen  of  France  came 
regularly  to  the  fishing  banks  off  Newfoundland.  There 
they  found  many  rivals  in  the  fishermen  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  England.  For  a  time  as  many  as  two  vessels  a  day 
sailed  from  French  ports  for  the  scene  of  the  fisheries. 
Upon  one  occasion  there  were  fully  one  hundred  and  fifty 
French  ships  off  the  Banks.  Gradually  these  fishermen 
were  attracted  to  the  land  by  the  profits  of  the  fur  trade. 
Soon  rude  huts  appeared,  dotting  the  island  of  Anticosti 
and  the  mainland.  Here  a  brisk  trade  in  bear  and  beaver 
skins  was  carried  on  with  the  natives.  Knives,  hatchets, 
cloth,  brandy,  beads,  and  trinkets  of  various  kinds  were 
given  in  exchange  for  valuable  furs. 

27.  Failures  in  colonization.— Towards  the  close  of  the 
16th  century  the  King  of  France  again  took  an  interest  in 
the  New  World.  Twice  he  made  an  attempt  to  found  a 
colony,  first  under  the  leadership  of  the  Marquis  de  la 
Roche  and  again  under  the  command  of  Pontgrave,  a  mer¬ 
chant  of  St.  Malo.  To  each  of  these  leaders  was  granted 
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control  of  the  fur  trade.  Both  attempts  ended  in  failure. 
Henceforth  the  fur  trade  of  Canada  was  controlled  by 
companies,  to  each  of  which  in  turn  the  King  granted  a 
monopoly. 

28.  Samuel  de  Champlain. — Active  exploration  of  Canada 
began  under  the  leadership  of  Samuel  de  Champlain. 
Champlain  was  born  in  1567, 
and  spent  the  years  of  his 
early  manhood  as  a  soldier  in 
the  service  of  his  king.  Be¬ 
fore  visiting  Canada  he  had 
travelled  in  the  Spanish  West 
Indies,  in  Mexico,  and  in  Pa¬ 
nama.  We  are  told  that  his 
“purse  was  small,  his  merit 
great”.  Poverty  together  with 
a  spirit  of  adventure  drew 
him  to  the  new  continent. 

It  was  in  company  with 
Pontgrave  that  he  first  came 
to  Canada.  A  great  change 
had  come  over  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Stadacona 
and  Hochelaga,  busy  Indian  settlements  in  Cartier’s  day, 
were  almost  deserted.  Only  a  few  wandering  Algonquins 
were  to  be  found. 

In  1604,  Sieur  de  Monts,  a  gentleman  in  high  favor  at 
the  French  court,  obtained  leave  from  the  king  to  colonize 
Acadia.  Acadia  at  that  time  included  the  present  provinces 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  together  with  part  of 
the  state  of  Maine.  A  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  was  of 
course  granted  by  the  crown.  De  Monts  was  required  to 
undertake  the  christianizing  of  the  natives.  It  was  a  very 
mixed  company  that  crowded  the  decks  of  the  two  ships 
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set  apart  for  the  expedition.  Thieves  and  ruffians,  forced 
on  board,  mingled  with  volunteers  of  high  station  in  life. 
In  command  were  Sieur  de  Monts,  the  Baron  de  Poutrin- 
court,  and  Champlain. 

The  newcomers  first  settled  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix. 
In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  they  moved  to  Port 
Royal.  In  their  new  settlement,  the  colonists  were  joined 
by  one  Marc  Lescarbot,  a  Parisian  lawyer,  who,  having 
lost  a  lawsuit,  was  seeking  adventure  in  a  new  land.  To 
this  man,  both  poet  and  historian,  we  owe  one  of  the  best 
pictures  We  have  of  early  settlement  in  America.  During 
the  following  winter  the  colonist's,  comfortably  housed  in  a 
square  of  wooden  buildings,  passed  the  months  of  idleness 
with  no  little  enjoyment.  It  was  a  pleasant  winter  these 
merry  Frenchmen  spent  together.  Spring,  however, 
brought  bad  news.  De  Monts  had  lost  his  charter.  Port 
Royal  had  to  be  abandoned.  In  1610,  however,  Poutrin- 
court  restored  the  Acadian  settlement  and,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Jesuits,  undertook  actively  the  task  of  christianizing  the 
Indians. 

29.  The  English  destroy  Port  Royal,  1613. — Soon  a  new 
danger  threatened  the  little  colony.  In  1613  Samuel  Argali, 
of  Jamestown,  the  new  English  settlement  in  Virginia, 
while  cruising  about  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  came  suddenly 
upon  the  French  colony.  The  commander  and  most  of  his 
men  happened  to  be  absent  on  a  visit  to  the  neighbouring 
Indians.  The  remaining  colonists  were  at  work  in  the  fields 
some  distance  away.  Argali’s  men,  after  destroying  all 
the  animals  and  plundering  the  buildings,  set  fire  to  the 
place.  This  disaster  proved  a  death-blow  to  Poutrincourt’s 
hopes.  Many  years  passed  before  the  French  again  tried 
to  make  a  settlement  in  Acadia. 
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IT.  Champlain’s  Indian  Wars,  1608-1610. 

30.  Champlain  on  the  St.  Lawrence. — Meanwhile  Cham¬ 
plain,  who  had  returned  to  Paris,  was  dreaming  of  the  New 
World  and  its  hidden  mysteries.  He  was  sure  that  some- 


Ciiamplain’s  Plan  of  Quebec  in  1608 

where  upon  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  the  ideal 
site  of  a  settlement.  From  this  point  the  unknown  interior 
might  be  explored,  and  perhaps  a  route  to  China  found. 
By  the  many  streams,  too,  pouring  their  waters  into  the 
St.  Lawrence,  the  fur-laden  canoes  of  distant  Indian  tribes 
might  make  their  way  to  the  new  capital.  Champlain’s 
strongest  desire  was  to  win  the  wild,  untamed  natives  to 
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the  Christian  faith.  To  him  “the  saving  of  a  soul  was 
worth  more  than  the  conquest  of  an  empire.” 

Such  were  the  plans  of  Champlain  as,  in  1608,  he  dropped 
anchor  off  the  site  of  Stadacona.  Here,  between  the  river 
and  the  overhanging  cliffs,  he  decided  to  establish  his 
headquarters.  Without  delay  axe-men  were  set  to  work. 
A  few  weeks  saw  the  completion  of  several  buildings,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  strong  wooden  wall  with  a  platform  for 
cannon.  The  whole  was  encircled  by  a  ditch.  Such  was 
the  birth  of  the  now  historic  city  of  Quebec. 

31.  Indian  wars. — The  arrival  in  the  spring  of  fresh 
supplies  from  France  encouraged  Champlain  to  begin  his 
explorations.  One  thing  stood  in  his  way,  namely,  the  fear 
of  an  Indian  attack.  To  protect  his  colony  and  to  make 
easy  the  task  of  converting  the  natives,  he  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Hurons  and  Algonquins  against  their 
deadly  enemies,  the  Iroquois. 

In  June  Champlain  and  a  few  of  his  followers  ascended 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  join  their  new  allies.  Many  of  the 
natives  had  never  before  seen  white  men.  They  gazed  in 
amazement  upon  the  armour  and  fire-arms  of  the  wonderful 
strangers.  The  war  party,  which  consisted  of  sixty  fight¬ 
ing  men  in  twenty-four  canoes,  ascended  the  Richelieu 
River  to  the  lake  which  now  bears  Champlain’s  name.  On 
the  shore  of  this  lake  they  met  the  enemy.  The  fight,  as 
described  by  Champlain  himself,  was  a  strange  one.  “I 
looked  at  them,”  he  says,  “and  they  looked  at  me.  When 
I  saw  them  getting  ready  to  shoot  their  arrows  at  us,  I 
levelled  my  arquebuse,  which  I  had  loaded  with  four  balls, 
and  aimed  straight  at  one  of  their  chiefs.  The  shot  brought 
down  two  and  wounded  another.  The  Iroquois  were 
greatly  astonished  and  frightened  to  see  two  of  their  men 
killed  so  quickly,  in  spite  of  their  arrow-proof  armour.  As 
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I  was  reloading,  one  of  my  companions  fired  a  shot  from 
the  woods,  which  so  increased  their  astonishment  that,  see¬ 
ing  their  chiefs*  dead,  they  abandoned  the  field  and  fled 
into  the  depth  of  the  forest.” 

In  the  following  year,  Champlain  with  his  allies  again 
met  the  Iroquois,  this  time  near  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu. 
Again  the  dreaded  fire-arms  won  the  day.  The  Hurons 
were  now  eager  to  have  their  new  leader  return  home  with 
them.  Champlain  was  forced  to  refuse,  as  he  had  heard 
that  the  trading  rights  of  his  company  had  been  withdrawn. 
This  misfortune  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  return  to 
Erance  to  seek  a  new  charter. 

III.  Champlain’s  Explorations,  1610-1616. 

32.  Champlain  ascends  the  Ottawa,  1613. — While  in  Paris, 
Champlain  was  visited  by  Nicolas  Vignau.  This  young  man 
told  a  wonderful  story  of  how,  in  the  previous  year,  he  had 
ascended  the  Ottawa  and  had  made  his  way  by  lake  and 
stream  to  a  northern  sea.  This,  thought  Champlain,  must 
be  the  long  sought  way  to  India.  So  it  was  that  the  spring 
of  1613  found  him  sailing  up  the  Ottawa,  only  to  learn 
from  a  local  chief  that  Vignau  had  not  even  reached  the 
upper  waters  of  the  river. 

33.  The  Recollet  friars. — Champlain’s  dearest  object  was 
to  christianize  the  Indians,  who  were  living  “like  brute 
beasts”.  In  1615,  therefore,  he  brought  to  Canada  three 
friars  of  the  Recollet  order.  The  newcomers  lost  no  time 
in  setting  to  work.  One  of  them,  Father  Le  Caron,  at¬ 
tended  by  twelve  armed  Erenchmen,  set  out  for  the  distant 
land  of  the  Hurons.  The  route  was  by  the  Ottawa  River. 
“It  would  be  hard  to  tell  you,”  writes  Le  Caron,  “how 
tired  I  was  with  paddling  all  day,  with  all  my  strength. 
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among  the  Indians ;  wading  the  rivers  a  hundred  times  and 
more,  through  the  mud  and  over  the  sharp  rocks  that  cut 


my  feet ;  carrying  the  canoe  and  luggage  through  the  woods 
to  avoid  the  rapids  and  frightful  cataracts;  and  half 
starved  all  the  while,  for  we  had  nothing  to  eat  but  a  little 
saganiite,  a  sort  of  porridge  of  water  and  pounded  maize.” 

34.  Champlain  with  the  Hurons,  1615-1616. — Close  behind 
Le  Caron  came  Champlain  with  a  party  including  ten  In¬ 
dians,  an  interpreter,  and  one  other  Frenchman..  His  course 
lay  up  the  Ottawa  and  Mattawan  rivers,  through  Lake 
Nipissing,  down  the  French  River,  and  across  Georgian 
Bay.  In  the  chief  town  of  the  Hurons  Champlain  had  the 
great  joy  of  meeting  Le  Caron.  This  brave  priest  had 
enjoyed  the  honour  of  saying  the  first  mass  in  the  land  of 
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the  Hurons.  During  his  stay  among  the  Hurons  Champlain 
took  part  in  a  raid  upon  the  Iroquois,  below  the  eastern  end 
of  Lake  Ontario.  The  attack  failed,  and  Champlain  was 
wounded.  In  the  following  spring  he  at  last  returned  to 
Quebec.  His  friends,  who  had  received  from  Indians  a 
report  of  his  death,  welcomed  him  as  one  returned  from 
the  dead. 

IV.  The  Last  Days  of  Champlain,  1627-1635. 

35.  The  fur  trade  retards  growth  of  settlement. — With  his 

If 

return  to  Quebec  Champlain’s  explorations  and  Indian  war¬ 
fare  ended.  During  his  remaining  years  he  gave  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  task  of  building  up  the  small  colonies  on  the 
St.  Lawrence.  Montreal,  Three  Rivers,  and  Tadousac 
were  mere  trading  stations,  occupied  during  part  of  the 
year  only.  Quebec,  still  the  chief  centre  of  population,  had 
no  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  inhabitants.  *  The  Company 
which  controlled  the  fur  trade  had  promised  to  bring  set¬ 
tlers  to  Canada.  This  they  did  not  do,  because  it  was  in 
the  interest  of  the  fur  trade  that  the  population  should 
continue  small  and  the  land  remain  uncultivated.  Cham¬ 
plain  himself,  however,  did  everything  in  his  power  to 
encourage  settlement. 

36.  The  Hundred  Associates. — In  1627,  the  famous  French 
statesman,  Cardinal  Richelieu,  gave  his  attention  to  the 
settlement  of  New  France.  All  the  trading  rights  of  the 
old  company  were  withdrawn,  and  a  new  organization  was 
formed.  This  consisted  of  the  Hundred  Associates,  some¬ 
times  called  the  Company  of  New  France.  The  Associates 
were  given  the  right  to  carry  on  the  fur  trade  for  all  time 
and  also  to  control  all  other  commerce  for  a  period  of 
fifteen  years.  The  “New  France”  to  which  this  grant  ap- 
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plied  included  Canada,  Acadia,  Newfoundland,  and  even 
Florida.  The  Company,  on  its  part,  agreed  to  bring  out 
two  or  three  hundred  settlers  at  once.  Within  the  follow¬ 
ing  fifteen  years  this  number  was  to  be  raised  to  four 
thousand.  These  settlers  were  to  be  provided  with  homes 
and  support  for  three  years,  and,  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
were  to  be  given  cleared  lands. 

37.  Kirke  takes  Quebec,  1629. — Early  in  the  spring  of 
1628  the  Company  sent  out  a  fleet  of  about  twenty  vessels 
bearing  colonists  and  supplies.  About  the  same  time  there 
sailed  from  an  English  port  three  heavily-armed  ships  com¬ 
manded  by  David  Kirke.  The  inhabitants  of  Quebec,  being 
short  of  provisions,  were  anxiously  looking  for  aid  from 
France.  At  length  word  came  that  a  strange  fleet  was 
anchored  off  Tadousac.  A  later  message  announced  that 
the  ships  of  the  Hundred  Associates  had  also  entered  the 
St.  Lawrence.  Champlain,  who  was  in  command  at  Quebec, 
knowing  that  the  two  fleets  were  sure  to  meet,  waited 
anxiously  for  the  appearance  of  friends  or  foes.  But 
neither  came.  Some  time  later  the  Indians  brought  news 
that  Kirke  had  met  and  overpowerd  the  provision  ships, 
and  then,  fearing  to  attack  Quebec,  had  sailed  away. 
Kirke,  in  the  following  year,  again  entered  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence.  From  the  Saguenay  he  sent  on  three  ships  com¬ 
manded  by  his  two  brothers  to  capture  the  French  strong¬ 
hold.  Champlain,  whose  garrison  had  been  reduced  to  a 
starved  and  ragged  band  of  sixteen,  was  forced  to  sur¬ 
render. 

38.  Death  of  Champlain. — Not  long  did  England  hold 
Canada.  In  1632,  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye, 
Charles  I.,  who  was  in  sore  need  of  money,  restored  the 
country  to  France  for  the  small  sum  of  $240,000.  In 
the  following  year  the  Company  of  the  Hundred  Associ- 
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ates  again  ruled  Canada.  For  two  years  Champlain  con¬ 
tinued  to  direct  affairs  at  Quebec,  faithfully  performing 
his  duties  both  to  the  company 
and  to  the  crown.  But  his 
end  was  near  at  hand. 

On  Christmas  day,  1635, 

Champlain  died  in  the  city  he 
had  founded.  The  deeds  of 
this  great  Frenchman,  in  war, 
in  exploration,  and  in  coloniz¬ 
ation,  have  won  for  him,  an 
honourable  place  in  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  all  Canadians.  His  life 
of  adventure  and  his  desire 
to  do  good  to  the  Indians  led 
him  into  many  dangers.  His¬ 
tory  has  no  greater  tribute  to 
pay  to  the  memory  of  Cham¬ 
plain,  than  to  record  that  he 
founded  the  oldest  city  of 
Canada.  It  was  his  protecting 
care  that  saved  Quebec  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  when  the  greed 
of  the  fur  traders  threatened 
every  effort  at  colonization.  vSuch  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
best  interests  of  his  country  has  given  him  the  title,  “Father 
of  New  France”. 

V.  Progress  of  Acadia,  1613-1667. 

39.  The  “Baronets”  of  Nova  Scotia. — After  the  destruction 
of  Port  Royal  by  Argali,  Poutrincourt  had  returned  to 
France.  His  son  Biencourt  and  a  few  companions  refused 
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to  leave  the  country  and  settled  at  Fort  Louise,  near  Cape 
Sable.  One  of  this  company  was  Charles  de  la  Tour,  the 
son  of  a  French  Huguenot  nobleman.  When  Biencourt  died, 
he  left  all  his  rights  in  Acadia  to  La  Tour,  who  had  been 
his  personal  friend  from  boyhood. 

About  this  time  the  attention  of  some  leading  men  in 
England  was  drawn  to  Acadia.  One  of  these.  Sir  William 
Alexander,  formed  plans  for  founding  a  colony  there.  From 
the  king  he  secured  a  grant  of  Acadia,  which  he  renamed 
Nova  Scotia.  An  order  of  Nova  Scotian  “baronets”  was 
created.  Each  of  these  was  to  undertake  the  settlement  of 
his  “barony.”  Little  came  of  Sir  William’s  grand  plans. 

40.  The  Charnisay-La  Tour  feud. — The  treaty  of  St.  Ger- 
main-en-Laye,  1632,  restored  Acadia  to  France.  From  that 
date  the  French  took  a  greater  interest  in  the  colony.  The 
history  of  Acadia  for  some  time  centred  around  the  feud 
between  Charles  de  la  Tour  and  D’Aunay  Charnisay.  The 
latter  had  come  to  Acadia  as  deputy  to  the  governor.  From 
the  outset  the  two  men  were  rivals.  On  one  occasion,  when 
La  Tour  was  absent  from  the  country,  Charnisay  laid  siege 
to  the  stronghold  which  his  rival  had  built  on  the  St.  John 
River.  The  garrison,  nerved  by  the  courage  of  Madame  de 
la  Tour,  resisted  him  with  the  utmost  gallantry.  -  Finally 
Charnisay  offered  favourable  terms  of  peace.  Madame  de 
la  Tour  had  lost  several  men,  and,  rather  than  sacrifice  any 
more,  decided  to  accept.  No  sooner  were  the  gates  thrown 
open  than  Charnisay,  breaking  his  promise,  hanged  all  but 
one  man.  Madame  de  la  Tour  v/as  forced  to  stand  with  a 
rope  about  her  neck  and  witness  the  execution  of  her  brave 
followers.  She  did  not  long  survive  the  tragedy,  but  died  a 
few  weeks  later,  a  prisoner  at  Port  Royal.  Charnisay  was 
left  ruler  of  Acadia.  A  few  years  later,  however,  he  was 
accidentally  drowned  in  a  river  near  Port  Royal.  When 
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the  news  of  his  death  reached  La  Tour,  the  latter  immedi¬ 
ately  hastened  to  France.  The  king,  feeling  that  La  Tour 
had  been  unfairly  treated,  made  him  governor  of  Acadia. 

Not  long  did  Acadia  enjoy  peace.  In  1654  an  English 
fleet,  which  was  lying  idle  in  Boston  harbour,  was  pressed  by 
some  New  Englanders  into  an  expedition  against  Port 
Royal.  Without  a  struggle  the  whole  country  passed  into 
the  possession  of  England.  Even  La  Tour  placed  himself 
under  English  protection,  becoming  Sir  Charles  de  la  Tour. 
He  died  in  1667,  only  a  year  before  the  treaty  of  Breda 
restored  Acadia  to  Francg.  At  this  time  the  population  of 
Acadia  numbered  four  hundred  and  ten. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  FOUNDING  OF  MONTREAL 

* 

1635-1645 

41.  The  Associates  fail  to  settle  the  country. — Champlain 
was  followed  in  the  governorship  of  Canada  by  Charles  de 
Montmagny.  With  the  new  governor  came  several  families 
to  swell  the  population  of  the  young  colony.  The  new  set¬ 
tlers  were  sorely  needed,  as  even  some  years  later  Quebec 
did  not  contain  more  than  two  hundred  people.  Most  of 
these  were  servants  of  the  Company,  priests,  or  nuns.  Very 
few  were  actual  settlers.  The  surrounding  country  was  still 
a  wilderness,  as  no  real  attempt  at  farming  had  yet  been 
made.  The  Associates,  more  interested  in  the  fur  trade 
than  in  settlement,  had  failed  to  carry  out  the  terms  of 
their  contract.  Instead  of  themselves  bringing  out  colonists, 
they  granted  large  tracts  of  land  to  private  persons,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  these  would  furnish  settlers  to  clear  and  till  the 
soil.  There  was  nothing,  however,  to  induce  the  settler  to 
come  out  to  Canada.  The  climate  was  severe  and  the  com¬ 
forts  of  life  were  few.  In  addition  there  was  always  present 
the  danger  of  attack  by  the  Indians. 

42.  The  founding  of  Montreal,  1642. — In  the  year  1636 
plans  were  formed  in  France  for  the  founding  of  a  new  Can¬ 
adian  mission.  The  aim  was,  not  only  to  convert  the  In¬ 
dians,  but  also  to  heal  the  sick  and  to  teach  the  boys  and 
girls.  The  mission  was  to  be  supported  by  a  colony  located 
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on  the  island  of  Montreal,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sieur 
de  Maisonneuve. 

Governor  Montmagny,  fearing  that  the  new  settlement 
would  prove  a  strong  rival  to  Quebec,  did  all  in  his  power 
to  oppose  the  plan.  He  pointed  out  the  danger  of  Indian 
attacks.  Maisonneuve,  however,  was  not  to  be  frightened. 
“It  is  my  duty  and  my  honour”,  he  said,  “to  found  a  colony 
at  Montreal,  and  I  would  go,  if  every  tree  were  an  Iroquois.” 
In  October,  1641,  he  took  possession 
of  the  island,  but  returned  to  spend 
the  winter  in  Quebec.  When  spring 
opened  this  brave  knight  ‘and  his 
little  band,  which  included  two 
nuns,  Madame  de  la  Peltrie  and 
Mademoiselle  Mance,  set  forth  for  ' 
their  new  home.  On  May  18th, 

16^,  the  party  landed  upon  the 
shore  of  the  island  which  Cartier 
had  discovered  and  which  Cham¬ 
plain  had  chosen  as  a  trading-point. 

Tents  were  pitched  and  camp-fires 
lighted.  Amid  this  simple  scene  of 
pioneer  life  the  city  of  Montreal 
had  its  beginning. 

43.  Trouble  with  the  Indians. — 

It  was  now  thirty-two  years 
since  Champlain  had  joined  in  an  attack  upon  the  Iro¬ 
quois.  All  this  time  these  tribes  had  nursed  their  enmity. 
From  the  Dutch  traders,  who  made  Albany  their  head¬ 
quarters,  they  had  secured  firearms.  And  now  all 
classes  in  Canada  were  made  the  object  of  their  attacks. 
Early  each  spring  war  parties  would  sweep  down  Lake 
Champlain  and  the  Richelieu.  Upon  the  St.  Lawrence 
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and  the  Ottawa  they  would  stop  the  canoes  of  the  Hurons 
on  their  way  to  or  from  the  fur  market  at  Quebec.  The 
Algonquins  beyond  the  St.  Lawrence,  even  in  the  distant 
hunting-grounds  of  the  north,  were  not  safe  from  these 
tireless  foes.  The  position  of  the  unfortunate  colonists 
was  one  of  great  danger.  “At  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  Mont- 


The  First  Mass  at  Montreal 

real,  and  the  little  fort  on  the  Richelieu,  no  man  could 
hunt,  fish,  till  the  fields,  or  cut  a  tree  in  the  forest,  without 
peril  to  his  scalp.  The  Iroquois  were  everywhere  and  no¬ 
where.  A  yell,  a  volley  of  bullets,  a  rush  of  screeching 
savages,  and  all  was  over.  The  soldiers  hastened  to  the 
spot  to  find  silence,  solitude,  and  a  mangled  corpse.” 

Montreal,  which  the  French  hoped  to  make  the  centre 
of  a  farming  district,  enjoyed  a  short  period  of  safety. 
When  the  enemy  found  the  new  colony  all  feeling  of 
security  was  at  an  end.  The  men  went  out  to  the  fields  in 
strong  parties,  fully  armed,  and  worked  with  their  fire- 
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arms  close  at  hand.  Danger  lurked  on  every  hand.  A 
single  Iroquois  warrior  would  lie  hidden  for  days,  in  the 
hope  of  cutting  off  some  careless  straggler. 

Maisonneuve,  wise  as  well  as  brave,  kept  his  garrison 
well  within  the  defences  of  the  settlement.  He  knew  that 
the  enemy  were  more  than  his  match  in  bush-fighting.  His 
men,  eager  to  attack  the  foe,  grumb-led  at  the  check  put 
upon  them  and  even  began  to  doubt  their  commander’s 
coiirage.  At  last,  overcome  by  their  eagerness,  Maison¬ 
neuve  consented  to  lead  them  out  against  the  enemy. 
Thirty  in  number,  they  advanced  boldly  through  the  forest, 
only  to  be  met  with  a  sudden  shower  of  bullets  and  arrows 
from  a  hidden  foe.  Closely^  pressed  by  the  Iroquois,  who 
arose  from  the  bushes  in  front  and  on  both  flanks,  the 
over-valiant  Frenchmen  were  forced  to  fall  back.  In  the 
retreat  Maisonneuve  brought  up  the  rear.  The  last  man 
to  enter  the  gate  was  the  gallant  leader,  who  from  that 
day  was  the  hero  of  the  little  garrison  at  Montreal. 

44.  A  change  in  government. — In  1647  the  first  Canadian 
Council  wa^  formed.  It  included  the  governor  of  the 
colony,  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  governor  of 
Montreal.  This  body  made  the  laws  and  punished  all 
wrong  doers.  For  a  time  three  of  the  leading  settlers  were 
also  members  of  the  Council ;  but  this  arrangement  did 
not  last  long.  The  French  king  was  opposed  to  a  govern¬ 
ment  in  which  the  people  had  any  voice. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  JESUIT  MISSIONS 

1.  The  Mission  to  the  Hurons,  1633-1649. 

45.  Father  Le  Jeune  among  the  Algonquins,  1633. — The 

Recollet  Fathers  early  saw  that  they  would  need  help  in 
the  task  of  converting  the  Indians.  They,  therefore,  in¬ 
vited  the  assistance  of  the 
Jesuits.  In  1625  five  Jesuits 
arrived  in  Quebec.  Father  Le 
Jeune  at  once  set  himself  to 
learn  the  Algonquin  speech. 
His  teacher  was  an  Indian 
named  Pierre,  who  had  been 
taken  to  France  and  trained 
in  the  art  of  Christian  living. 
On  his  return  to  Canada, 
-  Pierre  had  fallen  back  into  the 
vices  of  his  former  life.  Seat¬ 
ed  beside  his  wayward  teacher 
the  patient  priest  made  some 
progress.  “How  thankful  I 
am”,  he  writes,  “to  those  who 
gave  me  tobacco  last  year.  At 
every  difficulty,  I  gave  my  master  a  piece  of  it  to  make 
him  more  attentive.”  Le  Jeune  followed  the  roving  Al- 
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gonquins  throughout  their  winter  huntings  and  suffered 
great  hardships  from  cold,  hunger  and  filthy  sur¬ 
roundings. 

46.  The  Huron  Mission,  1634. — It  was  to  the  country  south 
of  the  Georgian  Bay  that  the  Jesuits  looked  for  a  fruitful 
field  of  labour.  If  once  the  Hurons  were  converted,  the 
faith  would  quickly  spread  among  ’the  kindred  nations  to 


Fhench  Priest  Addressing  a  Band  of  Mohawk  Indians 


the  south  and  west.  So,  up  the  Ottawa,  with  its  dangerous 
rapids  and  rocky  portages,  toiled  three  heroic  missionaries, 
Brebeuf,  Daniel,  and  Lalemant.  They  were  ready  for 
any  experience  if  only  it  was  “to  God’s  greater  glory.” 

No  sooner  was  their  journey  ended  than  they  set  to  work 
upon  their  mission  house.  The  outside  of  the  building  was 
Indian.  On  the  inside  the  priests  made  changes  which 
astonished  the  natives.  They  divided  the  dwelling  into 
three  rooms,  each  with  a  wooden  door.  The  first  room 
served  as  a  hall,  and  a  place  for  storing  corn,  beans  and 
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dried  fish.  The  second,  the  largest  of  the  three,  was  at 
once  kitchen,  workshop,  dining-room,  drawing-room, 
schoolroom  and  bedroom.  The  third  was  the  chapel. 
“Here  they  made  their  altar,  and  here  were  their  images, 
pictures,  and  sacred  vessels.  Their  fire  was  on  the  ground, 
in  the  middle  of  the  second  apartment,  the  smoke  escaping 
by  a  hole  in  the  roof.  At  the  sides  were  placed  two  wide 
platforms  after  the  Huron  fashion,  four  feet  from  the 
earthen  floor.  On  these  were  chests  in  which  they  kept 
their  clothing  and  vestments,  and  beneath  which  they  slept, 
reclining  upon  sheets  of  bark,  and  covered  with  skins  and 
the  garments  they  wore  by  day.” 

The  Jesuits  were  strangers  to  comforts.  They  ate  their 
meals  seated  upon  logs,  around  the  fire  over  which  their 
kettle  was  slung.  Their  daily  food  was  boiled  Indian  corn 
mixed  with  pieces  of  fish.  In  their  eagerness  to  bring  with 
them  the  things  used  in  the  religious  services,  they  found 
no  room  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  not  even  for  salt.  Their 
time  was  carefully  divided.  At  four  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  a  bell  roused  them  from  their  beds  of  bark.  Erom 
four  until  eight  they  busied  themselves  with  masses,  read¬ 
ing,  and  breakfast.  At  eight  the  door  was  thrown  open, 
and  the  Indian  visitors  were  admitted.  Some  of  the  priests 
spent  the  day  in  teaching  their  visitors,  while  others  went 
forth  to  visit  the  remainder  of  their  flock.  About  four  or 
five  o’clock  the  Indians  were  dismissed  and  the  door  was 
closed.  The  evening  was  spent  in  reading,  writing,  and 
conversation. 

Not  only  hardship,  but  danger,  was  the  lot  of  the  Jesuits. 
The  Hurons,  when  trouble  came  upon  them,  or  danger 
threatened,  blamed  the  “black  robes.”  “It  is  la  priere”  (the 
prayer),  they  said,  “that  kills  us.  Your  books  and  your 
strings  of  beads  have  bewitched  the  country.  Before  you 
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came  we  were  happy  and  prosperous.  You  are  magicians. 
Your  charms  kill  our  corn  and  bring  sickness  and  the 
Iroquois.” 

47.  The  destruction  of  the  Huron  nation,  1648-49. — The 

peace  of  the  Huron  country  was  suddenly  broken  by  the 
war  parties  of  the  Iroquois.  The  town  of  St.  Joseph  lay 
on  the  south-eastern  border.  Formerly  the  head  town,  it 
still  contained  a  population  of  two  thousand.  Being  most 
exposed  to  the  enemy’s 
attack,  it  was  strongly 
fortified.  Here  Father 
Daniel  ministered  to 
the  Indians.  One 
morning  in  July  the 
town  presented  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  quiet  and  secur¬ 
ity.  In  the  church 
Father  Daniel  had  just 
finished  the  mass.  Sud¬ 
denly  there  arose  the 
terrifying  cry,  “The  Iroquois  !”  The  brave  priest,  refusing 
to  flee,  vainly  tried  to  rally  his  terror-stricken  people,  but 
soon  fell,  struck  down  by  a  shower  of  arrows.  Setting  fire 
to  the  town,  the  Iroquois  disappeared  as  quickly  as  they 
came,  carrying  away  nearly  seven  hundred  prisoners.  In 
the  following  year  they  boldly  entered  the  very  heart  of 
the  Huron  country,  and  destroyed  St.  Ignace  and 
St.  Louis.  In  this  raid  two  other  faithful  mis¬ 
sionaries,  Brebeuf  and  Lalemant,  perished  under  the  most 
cruel  torture. 

Hunger,  disease,  and  the  savage  attacks  of  their  enemy 
broke  the  courage  of  the  Hurons.  Many  of  them  thought 
of  nothing  but  flight.  Burning  their  towns,  they  scattered 
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in  every  direction.  Some  sought  safety  with  neighbouring 
nations  to  the  south  and  west.  Others  fled  to  the  islands  of 

Lake  Huron.  A  number  of 
them  went  with  the  Jesuits  to 
Ouebec.  The  Huron  nation 
had  disappeared,  and  with  it 
the  greatest  hope  of  the  Jesuits. 

H.  Danger  Erom  the  Iro¬ 
quois,  1653-1658. 

48.  The  Iroquois  threaten 
the  French  Colonies.  —  For  a 
time  the  Iroquois,  being  at  war 
with  their  western  neighbours, 
made  peace  with  the  "  French. 
The  peace  was  soon  at  an  end, 
and  once  more  the  horrors 
of  Indian  warfare  were  the 
lot  of  the  French  and 
their  allies.  “Everywhere,” 
writes  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits,  “we  see  infants  to  be 
saved  for  heaven,  sick  and  dying  to  be  baptized,  adults  to 

be  instructed,  but  everywhere  we  see  the  Iroquois.  They 

haunt  us  like  goblins.  They  kill  our  new-made  Christians 
in  our  arms.  If  they  find  us  on  the  river,  they  kill  us.  If 
they  find  us  in  the  huts  of  our  Indians,  they  burn  us  and 
them  together.” . 

One  day  the  Algonquins  captured  an  Iroquois  and 
brought  him  to  Ouebec  to  torture.  Before  he  died,  the 
victim  gave  his  captors  startling  news.  A  band  of  eight 
hundred  Iroquois  was  encamped  below  Montreal.  Eour 
hundred  more,  who  had  wintered  up  the  Ottawa,  were 
ready  to  join  these  in  an  attack  upon  Ouebec,  Three 
Rivers,  and  Montreal.  Instantly  the  whole  colony  was  in 
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a  iJ^nic.  Everything  was  made  ready  for  defence  against 
the  expected  attack. 

49.  The  heroes  of  the  Long  Sault,  1660. — Adam  Daulac, 
or  Dollard,  Sieur  des  Ormeaux,  a  young  man  of  good 


The  Death  of  Dollard 

family,  became  the  hero  of  the  hour.  With  the  consent  of 
the  governor,  Dollard  gathered  a  small  band  of  picked 
men.  His  plan  was  to  waylay  the  Iroquois  as  they  descend¬ 
ed  the  Ottawa  and  to  check  their  advance  upon  the  settle¬ 
ments.  The  seventeen  youths  made  their  wills,  confessed 
their  sins,  received  the  sacrament,  and  set  off  on  their 
dangerous  venture. 

Below  the  rapids  of  the  Long  Sault,  on  the  Ottawa  River, 
in  a  fort  built  by  Algonquin  hunters,  the  youthful  heroes 
took  up  their  position.  Here  they  were  joined  by  a  band  of 
forty  Huron  and  Algonquin  warriors,  eager  to  share  in 
striking  a  blow  at  their  sworn  foe.  Two  days  later  the 
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enemy  were  upon  them,  confident  of  an  easy  victory  over 
such  a  mere  handful.  Again  and  again,  however,  the  as¬ 
sailants  were  driven  back,  each  time  leaving  a  number  of 
their  men  lying  dead  or  wounded  about  the  fort.  Becoming 
more  cautious,  they  tempted  the  Hurons  to  desert  by 
promising  them  safety.  Even  then,  despairing  of  success, 
the  Iroquois  sent  messengers  to  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu 
for  more  men.  Meanwhile,  the  gallant  band  of  French¬ 
men,  supported  by  four  Algonquins  and  one  Huron, 
held  their  ground.  In  spite  of  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue, 
they  continued  for  eight  days  to  keep  the  enemy  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  When  the  end  came,  it  was  before  the  onset  of 
seven  hundred  yelling,  blood-thirsty  savages  that  the  walls 
of  the  fort  went  down.  The  gallant  defenders,  scorning  to 
accept  quarter,  were  cut  to  pieces. 

The  heroism  of  Dollard  and  his  comrades  was  not  in 
vain.  The  colony  was  saved.  The  Iroquois  had  had 
enough  of  fighting  and,  discouraged,  had  departed  for 
their  homes. 


CHAPTER  VII 


ROYAL  GOVERNMENT 

1663-1672 

50.  Strife  within  the  colony. — Indian  warfare  was  not 
Canada’s  only  trouble.  Within  the  colony  affairs  were  far 
from  being  in  a  peaceful  state.  The  peace  of  the  colony 
was  broken  by  the  rivalry  'of  traders,  the  quarrelling  of 
priests,  and  the  strife  between  bishop  and  governor.  One 
cause  of  trouble  between  the 
religious  orders  was  the  choice 
of  a  bishop.  Laval,  the  first 
bishop  at  Quebec,  was  strong¬ 
ly  in  sympathy  with  the 
Jesuits.  Being  the  most  high¬ 
ly  educated  men  in  the  colony, 
the  Jesuits  had  been  very 
powerful,  not  only  in  church 
matters,  but  also  in  govern¬ 
ment.  But  a  change  was  now 
taking  place.  Quebec  and 
the  other  settlements  were  be¬ 
coming  real  colonies,  instead 
of  mere  missions  and  trading- 
posts.  Priests  and  traders  were  joined  by  soldiers  and 
lawyers.  The  later  governors,  too,  were  less  inclined  to 
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listen  to  the  advice  of  the  priests.  Bishop  and  governor 
quarrelled  over  many  matters.  The  greatest  cause  of 
trouble  between  them  was  the  sale  of  liquor  to  the  Indians. 

51.  Laval’s  service  to  the  church  and  to  education.— 
Laval’s  greatest  work  was  in  education.  He  established  a 
college  at  Quebec  for  the  training  of  priests.  He  also  open¬ 
ed  a  smaller  school  for  boys,  which  began  with  eight  French 
and  six  Indian  pupils.  To  these  two  schools  there  was  ad¬ 
ded,  many  years  later,  the  first  Canadian  university.  It  is 
fitting  that  this  should  bear  the  name  of  Laval,  the  real 
founder  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Canada.  Laval 
worked  hard  in  the  interests  of  the  Church.  Under  his 
wise  leading  the  religious  bodies  ceased  from  quarrelling 
and  served  the  country  with  “one  heart  and  one  mind.” 

52.  Royal  government,  1663. — In  the  year  1663  an 
important  change  took  place  in  the  government  of  Canada. 
The  rule  of  the  fur  companies  was  brought  to  a  close.  For 
thirty  years  the  Company  of  the  Hundred  Associates  had 
been  on  trial  and  had  failed  to  keep  the  promises  made  by 
them.  Less  than  two  thousand  colonists  had  been  brought 
to  Canada.  Even  of  these,  few  were  real  settlers.  The 
Company  had  failed  to  protect  those  who  worked  on  the 
farms  outside  the  larger  settlements.  Complaints  of  this 
state  of  affairs  had  reached  France,  both  from  the  settlers 
themselves  and  from  Laval.  The  king  decided  to  make 
Canada  a  crown  colony.  Under  the  new  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  Canada  was  ruled  by  a  small  Council.  The  most 
important  members  of  this  Council  were  the  governor,  the 
intendant,  and  the  bishop.  The  governor  commanded  the 
army  and  conducted  all  dealings  with  foreign  powers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Indians.  The  intendant  looked  after  the  public 
business  of  the  colony  and  saw  that  the  laws  were  obeyed. 
The  bishop  ruled  the  church,  A  new  company,  called  the 
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West  India  Company,  was  formed.  To  this  was  given  the 
right  of  trade  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 

53.  De  Mezy  and  Laval. — Laval,  who  had  influence  at  the 

French  Court,  had  already 
secured  the  recall  of  two 
governors  with  whom  he  had 
quarrelled.  When  asked  by 
the  king  to  name  a  new 
governor  he  chose  Saffray  de 
Mezy,  a  man  of  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  war.  De  Mezy, 
however,  soon  had  trouble 
with  the  bishop.  He  removed 
from  the  Council  three  mem¬ 
bers  who  were  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Laval,  and  decided 
to  have  the  people  elect  new  Jeax  Talon 

members.  The  king  was  displeased  with  the  governor  for 
giving  power  to  the  people,  and  at  once  ordered  him  to  re¬ 
turn  to  France. 

54.  Courcelles,  Talon,  and  De  Tracy. — In  the  year  1665 
Quebec  welcomed  three  new  officials,  the  governor,  Sieur 
de  Courcelles,  the  intendant,  Jean  Baptiste  Talon,  and  a 
military  leader,  the  Marquis  de  Tracy.  The  coming  of 
these  officials  marked  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  growth 
in  settlement.  Within  a  few  months  nearly  as  many  soldiers 
and  settlers  arrived  at  Quebec  as  had  come  during  the 
previous  fifty  years.  Real  settlers  were  sent  out,  and 
horses  and  sheep  were  supplied  by  the  home  government. 
No  longer  were  the  small  settlements  at  the  mercy  of  the 
savage  foe.  De  Tracy  had  been  ordered  to  conquer  or  de¬ 
stroy  the  Iroquois.  To  this  end  he  had  been  given  the 
famous  regiment  of  Carignan-Salieres,  the  first  force  of 
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regular  soldiers  sent  to  America  by  the  French.  The  new 
leader  lost  no  time  in  preparing  for  war,  and  at  once  set 
about  the  building  of  a  strong  fort  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Richelieu. 

55.  De  Tracy  destroys  the  Mohawk  towns. — The  first  move 
of  the  French  against  the  Iroquois  was  a  failure.  The 
second  attack,  however,  was  more  successful.  De  Tracy 
and  Courcelles  marched  into  the  forests  of  the  Mohawks 
at  the  head  of  thirteen  hundred  men.  This  force  was  made 
up  of  six  hundred  Canadians,  an  equal  number  of  regulars, 
and  one  hundred  friendly  Indians.  The  enemy,  warned  of 
the  threatened  attack,  had  prepared  to  defend  their  homes. 
The  sound  of  beaten  drums,  however,  and  the  sight  of  long 
lines  of  soldiers,  threw  them  into  a  panic  that  ended  in  a 
general  flight.  Five  towns  in  all,  stored  with  food,  were 
captured  and  burned.  The  Indians,  looking  out  from  their 
hiding-places  in  the  forest  upon  the  scene  of  destruction, 
were  thoroughly  frightened.  For  twenty  years  Canada  had 
no  more  trouble  with  the  natives. 

56.  Progress  of  the  colony. — Having  humbled  the  war- 
proud  Iroquois,  De  Tracy  returned  to  France,  leaving 
Courcelles  and  Talon  to  govern  the  country.  Talon  was  an 
able  official  and  gave  himself  eagerly  to  the  task  of  making 
Canada  a  great  colony.  He  built  a  ship  at  the  king’s  ex¬ 
pense,  in  order  to  teach  the  people  to  build  for  themselves. 
He  sent  out  engineers  to  search  for  coal,  lead,  copper,  and 
other  minerals.  He  showed  the  settlers  how  to  make  tar, 
woollen  cloth,  and  shoes.  In  1668  he  was  forced  by  ill 
health  to  return  to  France.  Two  years  later,  fortunately 
for  the  colony,  he  resumed  office. 

Under  the  direct  rule  of  the  crown  the  population  of 
Canada  was  increased  by  an  annual  shipment  of  settlers. 
Most  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Carignan  regiment,  which  had 
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returned  to  Erance,  were  sent  out  again  and  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  become  settlers.  Each  soldier  who  settled  was 
promised  a  farm  and  one  hundred  livres.  Later,  girls  were 
sent  out  from  France  to  become  the  wives  of  the  settlers. 
Care  was  taken  to  choose  members  of  the  peasant  class 
who  could  withstand  the  hardships  of  life  in  a  new  country. 
Grants  of  money  were  made  to  encourage  marriage. 
Fathers  who  neglected  to  have  their  children  married  at  an 
early  age  were  fined.  By  Talon^s  order  no  man  unmarried 
could  hunt,  fish,  or  trade  with  the  Indians.  To  parents  with 
ten  children  was  granted  the  sum  of  three  hundred  livres 
a  year;  to  those  with  twelve,  four  hundred. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  colony,  where  the  danger  of 
Indian  attacks  was  greatest,  the  settlements  were  guarded 
by  soldiers.  Near  Quebec  the  people  lived  in  greater  safety. 
Their  farms  faced  the  river  and  were  so  narrow  that  the 
settlers  were  brought  close  together.  So  commonly  did  the 
settlers  build  upon  the  river  front,  that  a  traveller  could 
see  nearly  all  the  houses  in  Canada  by  paddling  up  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Richelieu. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


FRONTENAC 

I.  FrontenaCs  First  Term,  1672-1682 

57.  Count  de  Frontenac,  1672. — Count  de  Froiitenac,  who 
followed  Courcelles  as  governor,  was  the  son  of  an  old 
French  family.  While  yet  a  mere  boy  he  served  as  a 

soldier  in  Holland.  At  nineteen  he 
was  colonel  of  a  regiment,  and  at 
twenty-six  a  brigadier-general.  At 
the  age  of  fifty-two,  when  he  became 
governor  of  New  France,  Frontenac 
was  still  full  of  the  energy  of  youth. 
As  a  man  of  action  he  was  delighted 
with  the  scene  of  his  new  work.  ‘T 
never,”  he  wrote,  “saw  anything 
grander  than  the  position  of  this 
town  (Quebec).  It  could  not  be  bet¬ 
ter  situated  as  the  future  capital  of 
a  great  empire.” 

To  understand  Frontenac’s  career 
in  Canada,  we  must  keep  two  facts 
in  mind.  In  the  first  place,  the  new 
governor  had  left  France  heavily  in 
debt.  As  a  result  some  of  his  plans 
were  formed  to  bring  gain  to  himself  rather  than  to  the 
colony.  In  the  second  place  he  was  not  very  patient  in  his 
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dealings  with  the  officials  under  him.  The  opposition  of 
others  often  led  him  to  do  things  which  were  not  wise. 

58.  Frontenac  and  the  Indians. — In  order  to  control  the 
Iroquois  and  to  attract  the  trade  of  the  upper  lakes,  the 
governor  built  Fort  Frontenac,  where  Kingston  now  stands. 
To  this  fort  the  Iroquois  were  gathered  to  meet  the  “Great 
Onontio,”  as  the  governor  was  called.  Frontenac  fondled 
the  children,  feasted  the  squaws,  and  won  over  the  warriors 
with  rich  gifts.  Yet  there  was  no  lack  of  firmness  in  his 
manner,  as  may  be  gathered  from  his  speech.  “Children, 
Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas,  and  Senecas,  I 
am  glad  to  see  you  here,  where  I  have  had  a  fire  lighted 
for  you  to  smoke  by,  and  for  me  to  talk  to  you.  You  have 
done  well,  my  children,  to'  obey  the  command  of  your 
Father.  Take  courage;  you  will  hear  his  word,  which  is 
full  of  peace  and  tenderness.  For  do  not  think  that  I  have 
come  for  war.  My  mind  is  full  of  peace.”  Then,  in  a 
warning  voice,  he  added:  “If  your  Father  can  come  so  far, 
with  so  great  a  force,  through  such  dangerous  rapids, 
merely  to  make  you  a  visit  of  pleasure  and  friendship, 
what  would  he  do  if  you  should  awaken  his  anger  and  make 
it  necessary  for  him  to  punish  his  disobedient  children?” 
The  Iroquois  departed  from  the  council,  deeply  impressed 
by  the  “Great  Onontio’s”  mingled  kindness  and  firmness. 

59.  Frontenac’s  first  quarrel. — Frontenac’s  bold  spirit 
early  drew  him  into  a  quarrel  with  Perrot,  governor  of 
Montreal.  Perrot  had  married  Talon’s  niece.  The  power 
he  obtained  by  this  marriage  he  used  to  his  own  advantage. 
Building  a  storehouse  above  Montreal,  he  stopped  the 
Indians  on  their  way  with  furs  to  the  market  lower  down 
the  river.  Further,  he  allowed  his  men  to  escape  to  the 
woods,  where  they  traded  with  the  Indians.  These  traders, 
known  as  coureurs  de  hois,  shared  their  profits  with  their 
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leader.  Frontenac  sent  an  officer  with  an  order  for  the 
arrest  of  one  of  the  traders.  Perrot,  upon  receiving 
Frontenac’s  letter,  threw  it  in  the  face  of  the  bearer,  cry¬ 
ing:  “Take  it  back  to  your  master  and  tell  him  to  teach 
you  your  business  better  another  time.  Meanwhile,  you  are 
my  prisoner.”  This  hot-headed  official  was  ordered  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  Quebec  to  explain  his  conduct.  After  spending  a 
short  time  in  prison,  he  was  again  placed  in  charge  of  the 
post  at  Montreal.  The  hanging  of  one  coureur  de  bois  had 
the  effect  of  checking,  for  a  time,  the  lawlessness  which  was 
becoming  common. 

60.  Strife  between  Frontenac  and  Duchesnean  . — The  king, 
while  he  upheld  Frontenac  in  his  quarrel  with  Perrot,  wish¬ 
ed  to  put  a  check  upon  such  a  headstrong  governor.  To  do 
this  he  sent  out  an  intendant,  Duchesneau,  to  watch  Fronte¬ 
nac’s  movements.  Almost  from  the  outset  the  governor 
and  the  intendant  were  keen  rivals.  Most  of  their  trouble 
arose  over  the  fur  trade.  Upon  this  question  the  whole 
population — habitants,  traders,  and  merchants — was  divided, 
the  governor  leading  one  party,  the  intendant  the  other. 
Duchesneau  wrote  home  charging  Frontenac  with  having 
coureurs  de  bois  in  his  employ,  and  with  making  unlawful 
gain  out  of  the  fur  trade.  Frontenac  brought  the  same 
charges  against  his  rival.  There  was  constant  quarrelling 
with  the  bishop,  also,  over  the  sale  of  brandy  to  the  Indians. 
At  length,  in  1682,  the  king,  becoming  impatient  at  such 
continued  strife,  recalled  both  Frontenac  and  Duchesneau. 

II.  The  Opening  of  the  West,  1670-1682 

61.  The  Jesuits  in  the  West. — Let  us  now  turn  our  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  far  west.  The  destruction 
of  the  Huron  nation  had  robbed  the  Jesuits  of  their  field 
of  labour.  In  no  way  discouraged,  these  faithful  mission- 
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aries  moved  on  to  the  north-west,  again  taking  up  their 
work  by  the  shores  of  Lakes  Huron,  Superior,  and  Michi¬ 
gan.  The  mission  and  the  settlement  moved  forward  to¬ 
gether,  each  helping  the  other.  When,  in  1671,  St.  Lusson, 
an  explorer  sent  out  by  Talon,  reached  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  he 
found  a  Jesuit  mission  already  established.  Standing  on 
the  top  of  a  hill  near  the  mission,  he  took  formal  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  “Great  West”  in  the  name  of  the  King  of 
France. 

62.  Groseilliers  and  Radisson,  1659-1668. — The  pioneers  of 
the  exploration  of  the  western  lakes  were  two  French  fur- 
traders,  Pierre  Esprit  Radisson  and  his  brother-in-law, 
Medard  Chouart,  Sieur  des  Groseilliers.  Groseilliers  had 
come  to  Canada  in  1641,  and  Radisson  ten  years  later.  Both 
were  eager  to  discover  new  fields  of  trade.  As  early  as  1659 
they  had  pushed  westwards  to  the  upper  waters  of  the.  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River.  From  the  western  Indians  they  had  learned 
that  the  best  beaver  were  to  be  found  to  the  northwards.  In 
this  direction  was  the  Bay  of  the  North,  upon  which  had 
been  seen  ships  with  white  sails.  In  1661,  without'the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  governor  of  the  colony,  these  daring  ex¬ 
plorers  set  out  on  another  journey.  While  it  is  doubted  by 
some,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  threaded  their 
way  by  lakes  and  rivers  as  far  as  Hudson  Bay.  Two  years 
later  they  returned  to  the  St.  Lawrence  with  great  quantities 
of  furs.  Here  they  learned  that  they  had  been  heavily  fined 
for  trading  without  the  consent  of  the  governor.  Failing  to 
gain  relief  from  their  fines,  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  turn¬ 
ed  elsewhere  for  aid.  By  rare  good  fortune  they  fell  in 
with  certain  gentlemen  visiting  the  New  England  colonies. 
The  disappointed  traders  were  persuaded  to  enter  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  King  of  England. 
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63.  The  founding  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  1670. — 

Henry  Hudson’s  discoveries  in  the  great  bay  which  now 
bears  his  name  had  greatly  encouraged  mariners  in  their 
search  for  the  north-west  passage.  The  bay  was  already 
known  to  sailors.  With  the  growth  of  the  fur  trade,  it 

gained  a  new  importance. 
King  Charles  and  his 
court,  therefore,  were  at 
once  interested  in  the  plans 
of  Groseilliers  and  Radis- 
son.  With  the  help  of 
Prince  Rupert,  a  cousin  of 
the  king,  a  fur  trading  ex¬ 
pedition  was  organized  in 
1668.  Two  vessels  were 
manned,  the  Eaglet,  under 
Radisson,  and  the  Nonsuch, 
under  Groseilliers.  Early 
in  the  voyage  the  Eaglet 
was  forced  to  turn  back. 
The  Nonsuch  continued  her 
course  and,  despite  heavy 
storms,  reached  Hudson  Bay.  A  trading-post,  named  Fort 
Charles,  was  built  on  the  south  shore  of  James  Bay,  and 
preparations  were  made  for  spending  the  winter  in  the 
frozen  north.  During  the  winter  months  the  visitors  car¬ 
ried  on  trade  with  the  Indians,  so  that  in  the  spring  they 
were  able  to  return  to  England  with  a  cargo  of  furs.  In 
order  to  protect  the  English  traders  against  all  rivals,  the 
king,  on  May  2nd,  1670,  formed  a  trading  company.  Prince 
Rupert  and  his  friends  became  “The  Governor  and  Com¬ 
pany  of  Adventurers  of  England  trading  into  Hudson’s 
Bay.”  To  the  new  company  were  given  all  the  lands  whose 
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waters  emptied  into  Hudson  Bay,  and  also  the  sole  rights  of 
trade  and  commerce  in  these  regions.  This  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  which  later  ruled 
nearly  half  a  continent. 

64.  Marquette  and  Joliet  discover  the  Mississippi,  1673. — 

In  1673  the  Mississippi  River  was  discovered  by  two  young 
Canadians,  Louis  Joliet,  the  son  of  a  wagon-maker,  and 


Makquette  and  Joliet  setting  out  to  Search  for  the 

Mississippi  River 


Jacques  Marquette,  a  Jesuit  priest.  The  course  taken  by 
these  explorers  lay  across  the  upper  end  of  Lake  Michigan 
into  Green  Bay,  and  up  the  Fox  River  to  its  source.  For  a 
mile  and  a  half  they  carried  their  canoes  over  the  prairie  or 
pushed  them  through  the  marshes  until  they  reached  the 
bank  of  the  Wisconsin.  Down  this  stream  they  paddled  to 
the  Mississippi,  which  they  beheld,  as  Marquette  writes, 
“with  a  joy  which  I  cannot  express.”  The  travellers  de¬ 
scended  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas. 
At  this  point,  fearing  the  hostility  of  the  Indians,  they  de¬ 
cided  to  turn  back. 

65.  La  Salle. — Of  the  men  who  gave  up  comforts,  and  in 
some  cases  even  life,  in  the  service  of  France,  none  served 
his  country  more  faithfully  than  Cavelier  de  la  Salle.  We 
find  La  Salle,  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Canada,  in  posses- 
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sion  of  a  valuable  estate  at  Lachine,  eight  miles  above 
Montreal.  His  desire  however,  was  not  to  make  money, 

but  to  spend  his  life 
in  exploring  the  un¬ 
known  West.  Of  La 
Salle’s  early  wander¬ 
ings  we  know  little. 
Yet  he  seems  to 
have  learned  enough 
to  convince  him  that 
the  Ohio  and  Illinois 
rivers  found  their 
outlet,  not  in  a  west¬ 
ern  ocean,  but  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

It  was  through 
Frontenac’s  aid  that 
La  Salle  was  at  last 
able  to  equip  an  ex¬ 
pedition  for  ex¬ 
ploration  in  the 
West.  In  August, 
1679,  accompanied 
by  Henri  de  Tonti, 
he  embarked  upon 
the  waters  of  Lake 
Erie  in  the  Griffin, 
a  vessel  he  had  built  above  Niagara.  Detroit,  Michi- 

limackinac,  and  Green  Bay  marked  the  course  of  his 

voyage.  From  Green  Bay  he  sent  back  the  Griffin  laden 
with  furs.  With  the  remainder  of  his  party,  he  pushed  on 
in  canoes  to  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Michigan.  In  De¬ 
cember  he  crossed  over  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Illinois. 
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Drifting  down  this  stream,  he  came  upon  a  large  Indian 
town.  Here  the  explorers  built  a  fort,  which  they  called 
Crevecoeur.  From  this  point  La  Salle,  with  four  picked  men, 
returned  to  Montreal  to  secure  fresh  supplies  and  a  new 
vessel.  At  the  end  of  a  painful  and  dangerous  journey,  bad 
news  awaited  the  travellers.  The  Griffin  had  been  lost,  and  a 
ship  from  France  bearing  supplies  had  been  wrecked.  La 
Salle’s  affairs  were  now  in  a 
desperate  state.  His  friends 
were  in  despair,  and  his  ene¬ 
mies  in  triumph.  A  weaker 
man  would  have  lost  hope  and 
given  up  his  plans.  La  Salle, 
however,  was  no  coward. 

Without  loss  of  time  he  gath¬ 
ered  and  equipped  a  small 
body  of  men  and  again  set  out 
on  the  long,  wearisome  journey 
to  the  Illinois.  At  his  journey’s 
end  a  second  disappoint¬ 
ment  awaited  him.  He  found 
Fort  Crevacoeur  in  ruins 
and  no  trace  of  Tonti.  The  gallant  Italian  and  five 
faithful  followers,  deserted  by  the  majority  of  the  garrison, 
had  been  set  upon  by  the  Iroquois  war  party  and  had  barely 
escaped  with -their  lives.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  summer  that  La  Salle  met  his  faithful  lieutenant. 

In  making  their  third  venture  La  Salle  and  Tonti  did  not 
use  a  vessel,  but  embarked  in  canoes.  On  the  6th  of 
February,  1682,  they  pushed  out  into  the  broad  current  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  early  in  April  the  waters  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  burst  upon  their  view.  Rearing  a  column  bear¬ 
ing  the  royal  arms  of  France,  La  Salle  formally  took  posses- 
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sioii  of  the  surrounding  country  and  named  it  Louisiana,  in 
honour  of  his  king.  On  his  return  to  France  he  was  loaded 
with  honours  and  hailed  by  his  countrymen  as  one  of  the 
great  discoverers  of  the  age. 

Sad,  indeed,  was  the  fate  of  La  Salle.  Five  years  later, 
in  an  effort  to  found  a  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  he 
had  explored,  he  was  foully  murdered  by  one  of  his  own 
men.  His  body  was  left  lying  upon  the  open  prairie,  the 
prey  of  bird  and  beast. 

ITT.  The  Iroquois  Scourge,  1682-1689 

66.  Le  Febvre  de  la  Barre,  1682. — Frontenac’s  successor 
was  Le  Febvre  de  la  Barre,  an  officer  who  had  served  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  greatest  difficulty  the  new  governor  had 
to  face  was  the  enmity  of  the  Iroquois.  These  cunning 
warriors  planned  to  subdue  the  Illinois,  Ottawas,  and  other 
tribes  with  whom  the  French  were  on  friendly  terms.  By 
doing  so  they  hoped  to  turn  the  current  of  trade  from  the 
French  settlements  and  cause  it  to  flow  in  the  direction  of 
New  York.  Such  was  the  situation  with  which  La  Barre 
had  to  deal.  As  he  was  more  interested  in  trade  than  in 
war,  he  soon  made  peace  with  the  Iroquois.  This  policy, 
however,  only  increased  the  boldness  of  the  Iroquois.  La 
Barre  was  recalled  to  France  and  his  place  was  taken  by  the 
Marquis  de  Denonville. 

67.  Commercial  rivalry. — It  was  not  only  the  hostility  of 
the  Iroquois  which  the  French  had  to  fear,  but  also  the 
activity  of  the  English  colonists.  The  latter  laid  claim  to  all 
the  country  south  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  were  seeking  to 
gain  a  hold  upon  the  fur  trade  of  the  West  and  North-West. 
To  add  to  the  difficulty  of  the  situation,  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  was  drawing  off  the  trade  of  the  northern  tribes. 
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English  and  French  were  face  to  face  in  a  struggle  for 
leadership  in  the  fur  trade.  This  rivalry  was  bound,  sooner 
or  later,  to  break  into  a  clash  of  arms.  If  the  French  won, 
the  English  colonies  would  be  hemmed  in  along  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast.  If 
victory  rested 
with  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  their  rivals 
would  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  St. 

Lawrence. 

The  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company 
had  strengthen¬ 
ed  its  position 
by  building  four 
trading  -  posts; 
one  upon  the  west  shore  near  the  Nelson,  and  the  other 
three.  Forts  Albany,  Hayes,  and  Rupert,  on  James  Bay.  In 
Canada  the  fur  trade  was  controlled  by  the  Company  of 
the  North.  The  members  determined  to  destroy  their  Eng¬ 
lish  rivals.  In  this  they  were  supported  by  the  governor. 
Early  in  the  spring  of  1686,  Chevalier  de  Troyes,  at  the 
head  of.  a  band  of  eighty  Frenchmen,  including  Pierre  le 
Moyne  D’Iberville  and  his  two  brothers,  left  Montreal  for 
Hudson  Bay.  Ascending  the  Ottawa,  these  adventurers 
worked  their  way  slowly  by  stream  and  lake  over  the 
height  of  land.  So  sudden  was  their  coming  and  so  spirited 
their  attack,  that  the  English  posts  on  James  Bay  fell  almost 
without  a  struggle. 

68.  Denonville’s  difficulties. — Meanwhile,  Denonville  was 
preparing  to  attack  the  Senecas,  who  of  all  the  Iroquois 
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nations  were  causing  most  trouble  to  Canada,  His  object 
was  to  check  the  English  colonists  from  whom  the  Senecas 
were  receiving  help.  The  main  force  gathered  at  Fort 

Erontenac.  Messengers  were 
sent  to  summon  the  Indians 
and  coureurs  de  hois  of  the 
West.  At  the  place  of  meeting, 
on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  On¬ 
tario,  all  the  forces  arrived  on 
the  same  day.  From  the  east 
came  the  French  and  the  mis¬ 
sion  Indians ;  from  the  west, 
the  warriors  of  the  Illinois,  the 
Ottawas  and  a  few  Hurons  of 
Michilimackinac,  in  all  three 
thousand  fighting  men.  March- 

Marquis  de  Denonville  i^g  inland  twenty-two  miles, 

Denonville  destroyed  the  town 
and  the  corn  supplies  of  the  enemy.  Before  leaving  the 
country  he  erected  a  fort  at  Niagara,  where  he  left  a  gar¬ 
rison  of  one  hundred  men.  The  success  of  this  attack 
strengthened  the  cause  of  the  French  among  the  western 
tribes,  but  failed  to  subdue  the  Senecas.  Denonville  had 
overturned  a  wasp’s  nest  and  now  must  kill  the  wasps,  if 
he  would  not  be  stung. 

The  attack  upon  the  Senecas  and  the  building  of  Fort 
Niagara  aroused  the  anger  of  the  English  colonists.  The 
governor  of  New  York  demanded  the  destruction  of  the 
fort.  Denonville  had  but  little  choice  in  the  matter.  Dis¬ 
ease,  caused  by  the  use  of  bad  provisions,  had  carried  off  all 
but  a  dozen  of  the  garrison.  The  remaining  men  were  soon 
after  withdrawn. 

The  affairs  of  Canada  were  in  a  serious  state.  For  two 
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years  the  enmity  of  the  Iroquois  had  stopped  the  fur  trade, 
and  now  the  supply  of  food  in  the  colony  was  running 
short.  The  fields  were  abandoned,  while  the  settlers  sought 
safety  in  the  forts.  It  was  felt  that  peace  must  be  bought 
at  any  price.  Denonville,  who  held  a  number  of  Iroquois 
prisoners,  sent  two  or  three  of  them  home  to  persuade  their 
countrymen  to  send  messengers  to  a  peace  council.  He 
promised  to  set  free  the  remainder  of  the  captives.  It  look¬ 
ed  as  if  peace  would  be  made,  for  the  Iroquois  sent  their 
representatives.  These  had  reached  Lake  Ontario  on  their 
way  to  Montreal,  when  soii'^ething  happened  which  changed 
the  whole  situation. 

Among  the  Hurons  about  Michilimackinac  was  a  clever 
chief  named  Kondiaronk,  or- the  “Rat.”  This  warrior  had 
given  the  French  much  trouble,  but  they  had  overcome  his 
hostility  by  promising  never  to  make  peace  with  the  Iro¬ 
quois.  The  Rat,  hearing  that  Denonville  was  about  to 
make  peace  with  the  Iroquois,  formed  a  clever  plot  to  pre¬ 
vent  him.  With  a  band  of  his  followers  he  hastened  across 
Lake  Ontario  to  a  point  which  he  knew  the  Iroquoys  envoys 
must  pass  on  their  way  to  Montreal.  When  at  length  the 
messengers  appeared,  they  were  met  with  a  volley  of  bul¬ 
lets  and  all  but  one  were  killed  or  wounded.  Binding  his 
captives,  the  Rat  informed  them  that  he  was  acting  under 
orders  from  Denonville.  The  Iroquois,  being  messengers 
of  peace,  were  very  angry.  The  Rat,  pretending  that  the 
French  governor  had  deceived  him,  set  free  his  prisoners, 
saying:  “Go,  my  brothers,  go  home  to  your  people.  Though 
there  is  war  between  us,  I  give  you  your  liberty.  Onontio 
has  made  me  to  do  so  black  *a  deed  that  I  shall  never  be 
happy  again  till  your  five  tribes  take  a  just  vengeance  upon 
him.” 

The  Rat’s  plan  was  successful,  for  “vengeance”  was  not 
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long  delayed.  In  1689,  under  the  shelter  of  a  stormy  night, 
fifteen  hundred  warriors  fell  upon  the  settlement  at  La- 
chine  and  began  a  massacre  which  struck  terror  to  the 
hearts  of  the  French  colonists.  Subercase,  the  commander 
of  the  fort  near  Lachine,  had  been  absent  in  Montreal. 
When  he  returned,  houses  were  burning,  the  ground  was 
strewn  with  dead  bodies,  and  corpses  were  hanging  where 
the  Indians  had  tortured  their  victims  the  night  before.  On 
the  following  day  eighty  men,  who  attempted  to  bear  aid. 
to  the  fort,  were  cut  to  pieces  before  the  eyes  of  the  help¬ 
less  garrison.  The  inhabitants  of  Montreal  were  crazed 
with  fear,  while  for  miles  about  the  town  the  invaders 
burned  and  pillaged  at  their  will. 

Denonville,  who  was  clearly  not  the  man  to  deal  with 
such  a  situation,  was  ordered  to  return  to  France. 

IV.  Frontenac  Saves  New  France,  1689-1698. 

69.  Frontenac  again  governor,  1689. — In  this  crisis  the 
king  of  France  turned  to  the  man  whom  he  had  recalled 
from  Canada  a  few  years  before.  In  spite  of  his  seventy 
years,  Frontenac  again  took  up  the  burden  of  the  gov¬ 
ernor’s  office.  Warmly  welcomed  at  Quebec,  he  lost  no 
time  in  passing  on  to  Montreal  to  relieve  Denonville.  To  his 
disgust,  he  found  that  the  latter  had  ordered  Fort  Frontenac 
to  be  destroyed.  The  outlook  was  gloomy  indeed.  The 
boldness  of  the  Iroquois  in  attacking  Montreal,  and  the 
failure  of  the  French  to  strike  back,  had  the  effect  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  western  tribes  look  with  contempt  upon  their  allies. 
Word  was  brought  to  Fr®ntenac  that  a  rising  of  the 
Indians  about  Michilimackinac  might  take  place  at  any 
moment.  If  these  Indians  joined  the  Iroquois  and  the 
English  colonists,  the  danger  of  the  French  would  be  great- 
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ly  increased.  By  sending  back  some  prisoners  whom  he 
held,  Frontenac  hoped  to  make  peace  with  the  Iroquois. 
Enfortunately  the  latter  were  not  so  ready  as  before  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  the  “Great  Onontio.’’ 

70.  Attacks  upon  the  English  colonists. — Failing  to  win 
over  the  Iro¬ 
quois,  Front¬ 


enac  decided 
to  attack 
the  English, 
whom  he  re¬ 
garded  as  the 
cause  of  Can¬ 
ada’s  mis¬ 
fortunes.  In 
1690,  three 
war  parties 
were  formed, 
one  to  attack 
Albany,  a  sec¬ 


ond  the  bord¬ 
er  of  New  Hampshire,  a  third  that  of  Maine. 

It  was  in  the  depth  of  winter  that  the  first  party,  made  up 
of  two  hundred  and  ten  men,  left  Montreal  on  their  long 
tramp  up  the  Richelieu  and  Lake  Champlain.  The  march 
proved  so  hard  that  it  was  decided  to  turn  the  attack  from 
Albany  to  the  little  town  of  Schenectady.  Through  deep 
drifts,  in  the  face  of  a  blinding  snowstorm,  the  invaders 
approached  the  town.  It  was  about  midnight;  the  peaceful 
inhabitants  lay  buried  in  sleep;  the  gates  stood  wide  open. 
The  unfortunate  victims  had  scarcely  time  to  leap  from 
their  beds,  when  they  were  beaten  down  by  tomahawk  or 
kiiife.  Women  and  children  shared  a  like  fate  with  the 
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men.  Sixty  persons  were  killed,  of  whom  ten  were  wo¬ 
men  and  twelve  children.  After  setting  fire  to  the  town, 
the  victors  withdrew  with  forty  prisoners.  The  other  two 
raids  were  equally  successful  and  equally  brutal. 

71.  The  English  colonists  aroused. — The  three  raids  had 
the  effect  which  Frontenac  desired.  Success  gave  fresh 
courage  to  the  French  colonists.  If,  however,  the  French 
governor  hoped  that  by  such  inhuman  methods  he  would 
reduce  the  English  to  a  state  of  fear,  he  mistook  their 
character.  The  spring  of  1690  found  the  latter  busy  upon 
a  plan  for  the  invasion  of  Canada  both  by  land  and  by 
water. 

A  large  force  of  colonists  and  Iroquois  was  to  gather 
at  Albany  for  an  attack  upon  Montreal.  Meanwhile,  a 
fleet  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Sir  William  Phipps, 
who  had  earlier  in  the  season  taken  Port  Royal.  Nothing 
came  of  the  land  movement  against  Montreal.  Phipps, 
however,  reached  Quebec  with  a  fleet  of  thirty-four  trading 
and  fishing  vessels  of  all  sizes,  manned  by  about  two  thou¬ 
sand  sailors  and  soldiers.  He  at  once  sent  an  officer  with  a 
letter  to  the  French  governor,  demanding  the  surrender  of 
Quebec,  an  answer  to  be  given  within  an  hour.  The  of¬ 
ficer  was  not  very  long  delayed.  ‘T  will  answer  your 
general”,  cried  Frontenac,  “only  by  the  mouths  of  my  can¬ 
non.  Let  him  do  his  best,  and  I  will  do  mine.”  If  Phipps 
looked  for  any  such  easy  capture  of  Quebec  as  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Kirke,  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  Before 
he  could  plan  his  attack,  a  reinforcement  of  eight  hundred 
soldiers  and  c  our  curs  de  hois  succeeded  in  entering  the  be¬ 
sieged  town.  Unfortunately  for  the  English  commander, 
he  allowed  his  fleet  to  be  drawn  into  action  before  his  land¬ 
ing  party  was  ready  to  attack.  This  mistake  together  with 
the  lack  of  ammunition  saved  Quebec. 
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72.  Border  warfare, — The  next  four  years  were  filled  with 
border  warfare,  in  which  both  sides  suffered.  The  Iroquois 
continued  to  make  their  deadly  raids  upon  the  outlying 
settlements.  Since  the  life  of  the  French  colony  depended 
on  the  fur  trade,  Frontenac  put  forth  every  effort  to  make 
the  Ottawa  safe  for  his  traders.  Quick  to  see  that  the 
bulk  of  the  furs  reached  the  French  by  way  of  the  Ottawa, 
they  continually  beset  that  stream  in  strong  bands.  As  a 
result,  the  banks  of  that  important  river  were  the  scene 
of  many  battles  between  the  French  and  the  Iroquois. 

73.  The  heroine  of  Vercheres. — In  this  period  of  distress 
and  danger,  it  was  the  settlers  of  the  upper  St.  Fawrence, 
between  Mont¬ 
real  and  Three 
Rivers,  who 
suffered  most. 

Every  care 
was  taken  to 
defend  the 
people  against 
sudden  attacks. 

The  farmers 
worked  to¬ 
gether,  passing 
in  a  body  from  one  field  to  another,  and  often  guarded  by 
soldiers.  At  night  all  took  refuge  in  the  nearest  fort.  The 
story  of  an  incident  of  this  period  reads  like  a  romance. 
About  twenty  miles  below  Montreal  lay  the  seigniory  of 
Vercheres,  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  seignior,  had  been 
left  in  charge  of  two  soldiers,  two  boys,  an  old  man,  and  a 
few  women  and  children.  Madeleine,  the  fourteen-year- 
old  daughter  of  the  seignior,  standing  one  morning  near  the 
river,  was  suddenly  startled  by  the  cry  of  a  hired  man : 
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“Run  Mademoiselle,  run;  here  come  the  Iroquois!”  The 
maiden  ran  for  the  fort,  with  the  bullets  whistling  about 
her  head,  and  closed  and  barred  the  gate.  All  within  were 
panic-stricken,  the  women  crying  and  the  soldiers  hiding. 
Madeleine  alone  was  calm.  Taking  command,  the  little  hero¬ 
ine  prepared  to  defend  her  father’s  home.  With  the  aid 
of  the  two  soldiers  and  her  young  brothers,  she  succeeded 
in  keeping  off  the  Indians  for  a  whole  week,  until  help 
arrived  from  Montreal. 

74.  The  war  upon  the  Acadian  border. — The  struggle 

between  the  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  colonists  spread  to  Aca¬ 
dia,  Newfoundland,  and  Hud¬ 
son  Bay.  The  Erench,  while 
fighting  with  the  English  of 
New  York  and  their  Iroquois 

.  allies,  were  also  attacking  the 
New  Englanders  from  the 
borders  of  Acadia.  There 
were  not  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  colonists  in  Acadia.  The 
principal  settlements  were 
Port  Royal,  Beaubassin,  and 
Pierre  D’Iberville  Les  Mines.  Scattered  along 

the  coasts  were  the  fishermen, 
and  throughout  the  forests  the  fur  traders.  In  the  terri¬ 
tory  lying  between  the  Kennebec  and  the  St.  Croix,  claimed 
by  both  French  and  English,  dwelt  the  Abenakis.  The 
French  roused  these  Indians  to  attacks  upon  the  English 
and  supplied  them  with  guns,  powder,  and  lead.  To  re¬ 
strain  the  Abenakis  the  English  built  a  stone  fort  on  the 
river  Pemaquid. 

75.  Pierre  le  Moyne  DTberville.— No  man  did  more  in 
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this  period  to  uphold  the  power  of  France  in  North  Am¬ 
erica  than  did  Pierre  le  Moyne  D’Iberville.  He  had  been 
the  righthand  man  of  De  Troyes  in  the  capture  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  posts  upon  Hudson  Bay.  In  Acadia  he  captured  the 
fort  on  the  Pemaquid;  in  Newfoundland  he  seized  every 
English  settlement.  He  was  chosen,  therefore,  to  take 
charge  of  a  fleet  which  had  been  fitted  out  for  an  attack 
upon  Fort  Nelson.  This  fort,  called  by  the  French  Fort 
Bourbon,  was  the  most  important  trading  post  on  Hudson 
Bay.  As  we  have  seen,  the  three  forts  on  James  Bay  had 
already  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  With  a  single 
ship  D’Iberville  met  and  overcame  three  English  vessels 
belonging  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  The  reward  of 
this  signal  victory  was  the  capture  of  Fort  Nelson. 

76.  Death  of  Frontenac,  1698. — In  1697,  the  Treaty  of 
Ryswick  put  an  end  to  the  war  between  England  and 
France.  Peace  was  restored  to  the  troubled  border  that 
lay  between  their  American  colonies.  In  the  following 
year,  at  the  a^e  of  seventy-eight,  Frontenac  died.  The 
grief  of  the  people  was  great,  for  with  the  poorer  classes 
his  generosity  had  made  him  very  popular.  Throughout 
his  whole  career  he  showed  great  ability  in  managing  the 
Indians.  Upon  the  whole  his  work  in  Canada  was  a  suc¬ 
cess.  At  his  coming  he  had  found  the  country  upon  the 
verge  of  ruin;  at  the  hour  of  his  death  the  French  cause 
in  Canada  was  almost  triumphant. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


SOCIAL  CONDITIONS 

77.  Feudalism  in  Canada. — As  far  as  the  conditions  of  a 
new  country  allowed,  the  life  of  the  French  colonists  was 
like  the  life  of  the  people  of  Europe  during  the  eleventh, 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  The  king  received  his 
land  from  God  as  a  fief  or  feud — hence  the  term  feudalism. 

In  reality,  the  king  owned 
the  soil  by  right  of  the  sword. 
Dividing  the  land,  he  granted 
it  to  the  great  nobles  who 
had  helped  him  in  war.  Each 
noble,  in  turn,  sub-let  the 
greater  part  of  his  fief  to  his 
followers.  He  who  granted 
the  fief  was  called  a  suzerain, 
liege,  or  lord.  The  one  to 
whom  the  grant  was  made 
was  known  as  a  vassal,  liege¬ 
man,  or  retainer.  The  lord 
and  vassal  helped  each  other. 
The  lord  protected  his  vassal 
in  times  of  danger ;  the  vassal,  in  turn,  worked  for  his  lord. 

Feudalism  first  appeared  in  Canada  under  the  rule  of 
the  Hundred  Associates.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  the  states¬ 
man  who  introduced  the  system,  had  two  objects  in  view. 
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In  the  first  place,  he  wished  to  create  a  Canadian  nobility, 
loyal  to  the  French  king.  In  the  second  place,  he  wished 
to  establish  an  easy  system  of  dividing  the  land  among 
settlers.  The  seignior,  as  the  suzerain  was  called  in  Can¬ 
ada,  received  a  fief  from  the  king  and  became  his  vassal. 
The  seignior,  in  turn,  made  grants  to  the  censitaires,  those 
who  held  their  land  on  the  payment  of  cens,  or  quit-rent. 
The  lowest  class  in  Canada,  the  farmers,  were  know  as  the 
habitants. 

That  the  land  might  not  lie  idle,  the  seignior  was  forced 
by  the  terms  of  his  grant  to  clear  his  estate  within  a  cer¬ 
tain  time.  As  he  was  usually  too  poor  to  do  this  himself, 
and  as  he  was  not  allowed  to  sell  any  part  uncleared,  he 
was  forced  to  grant  it  to  others  at  a  small  rental.  The 
rental  varied  from  half  a  cent  to  two  cents  for  each  acre 
and  was  paid,  part  in  money,  part  in  wheat,  eggs,  live 
fowls,  or  other  products  of  the  farm.  The  land  of  the 
censitaire  passed  at  his  death  to  his  children.  If  he  sold  it, 
he  was  called  upon  to  pay  to  his  seignior  one-twelfth  of 
the  price  received.  In  like  manner,  if  a  seignior  parted 
with  his  estate,  the  king  received  one-fifth  of  the  purchase 
money.  Some  demands  made  upon  the  censitaire,  though 
not  often  enforced,  were  that  he  should  grind  his  grain  in 
the  seignior’s  mill,  make  his  bread  in  the  seignior’s  oven, 
and  give  him  one  fish  out  of  every  eleven  for  the  right  to 
fish  in  the  river  flowing  past  his  land. 

The  nobles  of  France  were,  as  a  rule,  too  fond  of  the 
court  to  exchange  its  pleasures  for  the  hardships  of  col¬ 
onial  life.  The  Canadian  nobility  was  limited,  therefore,  to 
officers  of  the  Carignan  regiment  and  a  few  of  the  leading 
colonists,  the  more  prosperous  merchants  and  farmers.  In 
some  cases  money  bought  the  honour  of  nobility.  Thus, 
we  are  told,  a  certain  shopkeeper  of  Montreal  was  made  a 
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gentleman  on  payment  of  six  thousand  livres.  Many  of 
these  nobles,  being  very  poor,  lived  an  unhappy  life.  Shut 
out  by  their  rank  from  farming  and  trade,  they  quickly 
fell  into  debt.  In  spite  of  the  aid  which  they  received  from 
the  king,  their  position  passed  from  bad  to  worse.  To 
earn  a  living  they  were  forced  to  leave  the  settlements  and 
engage  in  the  fur  trade.  The  wild  life  of  the  forest  fitted 
them  for  later  service  of  their  country.  Some  became 
famous  explorers,  others  proved  themselves,  in  time  of 
war,  gallant  defenders  of  New  France. 

78.  The  Government. — Subject  to  the  will  of  the  king,  the 
governor,  the  intendant,  and  a  Council,  carried  on  the  gov- 
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nobleman,  often  of  high  rank.  He  commanded  the 
army  and  carried  on  all  dealings  with  the  Indians.  The 
intendant  was  usually  a  lawyer,  and,  being  of  lower  rank 
than  the  governor,  was  the  more  dependent  upon  the  king. 
Yet  the  power  of  this  official  within  the  colony  was  very 
great.  He  had  charge  of  the  public  funds  and  acted  as 
chairman  of  the  meeting  of  the  Council.  His  instructions 
from  the  king  were  “to  order  everything  as  he  should  see 


just  and  proper.’’ 

For  the  department  of  justice  there  was  an  attorney- 
general.  It  was  his  duty  to  hear  complaints,  and,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  to  lay  them  before  the  Council.  At  Quebec,  Three 
Rivers,  and  Montreal,  there  were  local  judges,  chosen  by 
the  king.  In  less  important  cases  the  seigniors  acted  as 
judges  among  the  habitants  of  their  seigniority.  There  was 
also  the  bishop’s  court  at  Quebec,  to  deal  with  offences 
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against  the  church.  Above  all  courts,  and  even  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  was  the  intendant,  who  had  the  right  to  try  any  case. 

The  people  had  no  part  in  matters  of  government.  When 
a  meeting  of  the  people  of  Quebec  was  called  to  discuss 
the  price  of  bread  and  the  supply  of  fire-wood,  it  was 
quickly  dismissed.  For  a  time,  each  town  had  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  choose  a  local  leader,  but,  on  the  order  of  the 
king,  this  privilege  was  taken  away.  “It  is  of  very  great 
consequence”,  writes  one  intendant,  “that  the  people  should 
not  be  left  at  liberty  to  speak  their  minds.” 

79.  The  fur  trade. — From  the  earliest  times  the  people  had 
not  been  allowed  to  engage*  freely  in  trade.  The  govern¬ 
ment  strove  to  keep  control  of  the 
fur  trade.  The  Indians  were  in¬ 
vited  to  bring  their  furs  to  the 
settlements,  and  the  traders  were 
ordered  not  to  go  into  the  forests. 

A  great  fair  was  held  each  year  at 
Montreal,  to  which  the  Indians 
were  urged  to  bring  their  furs  for 
barter.  Hither  fleets  of  canoes, 
laden  with  beaver  skins,  made  their 
way  down  the  Ottawa.  When  the 
fair  had  been  formally  opened, 
usually  by  the  governor,  the 
merchants  fell  to  trading  with 
their  dusky  visitors.  Costly  furs 
were  exchanged  for  the  necessaries  of  the  hunt  or  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  person.  Brandy  was  freely  sold,  so  that  the 
fair  often  ended  in  drunken  rioting.  The  plan  of  a  yearly 
fair  was  not  very  successful.  The  more  daring  traders, 
disobeying  the  laws,  settled  above  Montreal.  Here  they 
stopped  the  Indians  on  their  way  to  the  fair,  and  by  a  free 
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use  of  brandy  persuaded  them  to  part  with  their  furs  at 
low  prices. 

80.  The  coureurs  de  bois. — Nor  did  lawlessness  stop  here. 
Many  adventurous  youths,  advancing  beyond  the  outmost 
settlements,  visited  the  Indians  im  their  distant  villages  and 
there  bought  furs.  These  coureurs  de  hois  caused  a  great 

deal  of  trouble.  Once 
outside  the  settlements, 
they  passed  from  under 
the  power  of  the  governor, 
and  made  it  impossible  to 
control  the  fur  trade.  Ef¬ 
forts  to  punish  these  head¬ 
strong  youths  served  only 
to  make  them  outlaws.  At 
times  there  was  danger  of 
their  becoming  enemies  of 
their  country.  So  quickly 
did  their  number  increase 
that  at  one  time  they  made 
up  one-twelfth  of  a  population  of  ten  thousand.  Love  of 
adventure  won  these  restless  spirits  from  the  hardships  of 
farming  within  the  colony.  Eollowing  the  freedom  of 
forest  life,  their  visits  to  Montreal  became  periods  of  dis¬ 
orderly  conduct.  When  the  last  of  their  dearly  earned 
furs  had  been  thrown  away  as  the  price  of  drink,  they 
plunged  again  into  the  woods,  to  take  up  once  more  their 
wild  life  among  the  Indians. 

81.  Social  disorders. — For  many  years  the  missionaries 
were  checked  in  their  work  by  the  dangers  of  border  war¬ 
fare.  When  peace  reigned,  the  Jesuits  again  entered  the 
field.  The  Iroquois  were  now  the  object  of  their  mission¬ 
ary  care.  Besides  trying  to  convert  the  Indians,  they  used 
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their  influence  to  win  them  over  from  the  English  to  the 
side  of  the  French.  Later  events  show  that  their  efforts 
met  with  little  success.  The  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  missionaries  was  the  liquor  traffic.  Brandy  was  used 
in  trading  both  by  the  coiireurs  de  bois  and  by  the  soldiers. 
The  Jesuits  strove  to  have  the  brandy  traffic  stopped,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  ruining  their  work.  The  French 
traders  defended  the  use  of  liquor  on  the  ground  that  with¬ 
out  it  they  would  lose  the  fur  trade.  The  king  refused  to 
stop  the  liquor  traffic,  but  ordered  it  to  be  controlled. 

The  moral  state  of  the  colony  before  the  year  1663  was 
much  better  than  after  that  date.  The  population  was 
small  and  well  under  the  control  of  the  missionaries.  But 
with  the  establishment  of  “royal  government”  came  a 
change.  The  number  of  colonists  increased  very  rapidly. 
Many  of  the  newcomers,  unfortunately,  were  found  to  be 
of  a  doubtful 
character.  The 
soldiers  of  the 
Carignan  regi¬ 
ment,  accustom¬ 
ed  to  all  the 
freedom  of 
camp  life,  did 
not  improve  the 
character  of  the 
young  settle¬ 
ments  in  which 
they  lived.  Some 
of  their  officers  set  a  bad  example  by  making  profit  out  of 
the  sale  of  brandy  to  the  Indians. 

82.  A  picture  of  town  and  country  life. — One  historian  has 
given  us  a  picture  of  the  town  and  country  life  of  the  early 
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French-Canadians.  “August,  September  and  October 
were  the  busy  months  at  Quebec.  Then  the  ships  from 
France  discharged  their  lading.  The  shops  and  warehouses 
of  the  Lower  Town  were  filled  with  goods,  and  the 
habitants  came  to  town  to  make  their  purchases.  When  the 
frosts  began,  the  vessels  sailed  away,  the  harbour  was  de¬ 
serted,  the  streets  were  silent  again ;  and,  like  ants,  or  squir¬ 
rels,  the  people  set  to  work  to  lay  in  their  winter  stores. 
Fathers  of  families  packed  their  cellars  with  beets,  car¬ 
rots,  potatoes,  and  cabbages;  and,  at  the  end  of  autumn, 
with  meat,  fowls,  game,  fish,  and  eels,  all  frozen  to  stony 
hardness.  Most  of  the  shops  closed,  and  the  long  season  of 
leisure  and  amusement  began.  .....  In  the  country  parishes 
there  was  the  same  autumnal  storing  away  of  frozen 
vegetables,  meat,  fish,  and  eels  and  unfortunately  the  same 
surfeit  of  leisure  through  five  months  of  the  year.” 
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A  HALF-CENTURY  OF  CONFLICT 

I.  OuEEN  Anne's  War,  1697-1713 

83.  French  and  English  interests  in  the  West. — Canada 
and  the  northern  English  colonies  had  but  a  short  breath¬ 
ing  space  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick.  Both  were  tired  of 
war  and  needed  rest;  yet  both  were  preparing  for  another 
struggle,  which  they  knew  was  certain  to  come.  During  the 
early  years  of  the  war  there  was  very  little  fighting,  except 
along  the  eastern  frontier.  The  reason  for  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  the  fur  trade.  The  French  drew 
all  their  valuable  furs  from  the  tribes  of  the  western  lakes. 
The  English  and  the  Dutch  were  putting  forth  every  effort 
to  draw  these  same  tribes  to  Albany.  Between  the  English 
and  the  western  Indians  lay  the  cunning  Iroquois,  who 
were  anxious  to  act  as  middlemen  between  the  West  and 
the  East.  Nevertheless,  while  French,  English,  and  Iro¬ 
quois  were  rivals  in  trade,  they  were  united  in  their  efforts 
to  avoid  war,  which  would  put  a  stop  to  the  fur  trade. 

There  were  two  parties  in  French  Canada.  The  one 
wished  to  confine  settlement  to  the  banks  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence.  The  other  was  in  favor  of  building  military  posts 
throughout  the  West.  The  most  active  member  of  the 
second  party  was  Antoine  Cadillac,  at  one  time  command-  • 
ant  of  Michilimackinac.  Cadillac  advised  that  a  fort  be 
built  at  the  “Strait”  (Detroit)  connecting  Lakes  St.  Clair 
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and  Erie.  The  importance  of  this  position  was  very  great 
indeed.  If  it  were  occupied  by  the  English,  the  French 
would  be  cut  off  from  the  base  of  their  fur  supply.  If,  on 

the  other  hand'  it  were  held  by  the  French  it  would  serve  as 

a  check  upon  both  the  English  and  the 
Iroquois  in  their  dealings  with  the 
western  tribes.  In  spite  of  the 
merchants,  who  feared  that  the 
Indians  would  no  longer  bring  their 
furs  down  to  Montreal,  Detfoit  was 
occupied  as  a  trading  post  in  1701. 

84.  The  war  in  Acadia.^ — The  strug¬ 
gle  between  the  Erench  and  English 
colonists  began  on  the  border  between 
Acadia  and  Maine.  The  principal 

actors  were  the  Abenakis.  Left  to 

themselves,  the  Abenakis,  attracted 
by  the  cheap  goods  offered  by  the 
Boston  traders,  would  have  kept  the 
peace.  The  French,  however,  urged 
them  on  to  war.  No  settlement  on 
the  New  England  border  escaped.  In 
one  month  as  many  as  one  hundred 
and  sixty  persons  of  all  ages  were 
killed  or  captured.  The  English 
colonists,  finding  the  land  route  to  the 
French  colonies  barred  by  the 
Abenakis,  struck  back  at  the  point 
which  was  most  easily  reached  by  sea. 
Port  Royal,  the  seat  of  the  Acadian  government,  became 
the  special  object  of  attack.  In  1710  this  fort  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  who  renamed  it  Annapolis  Royal.  As 
there  was  no  other  fortified  post  in  the  country,  the 
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capture  of  I  Art  Royal  gave  to  the  Fnglish  control  of  all 
Acadia. 

85.  Failure  of  a  movement  against  Quebec. — In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  the  English  colonists,  having  received  aid 

from  Britain,  formed  plans  for  the  conquest  of  Canada.  A 

# 


land  force  was  to  advance  against  Montreal  by  way  of  Lake 
Champlain.  Meanwhile,  a 
large  fleet,  made  up  of 
nine  ships  -  of  -  war  and 
about  sixty  transports, 
carrying  in  all  twelve 
thousand  men,  sailed  for  * 
the  vSt.  Lawrence.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  river  the  fleet 
was  driven  ashore  and 
eight  transports  were 
wrecked.  This  mishap  was 
not  serious  enough  to  stop 
the  expedition,  but  the  two 
leaders,  being  unskilled 
seamen,  were  only  too  glad 
to  avail  themselves  of  any 
excuse  for  turning  back. 

86.  The  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  1713. — The  treaty  _  _ 

J?RTTTSTT  SOT.DTER  AT  END  OF 

of  Utrecht  closed  the  Seventeenth  Century 

war  for  a  time.  France 

acknowledged  the  Iroquois  to  be  British  subjects,  and  gave 
up  Hudson  Bay,  Newfoundland,  and  Acadia.  Yet  many 
important  questions  remained  unsettled.  In  Acadia,  was 
Britain  gaining  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  or  only  a  strip  of 
sea-coast?  Were  the  Abenakis  French  or  British  subjects? 
Above  all,  was  Britain  or  France  to  hold  the  valley  of  the 
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Mississippi  and  the  Great  Lakes,  and  with  them  the  con¬ 
trol  of  a  continent?  Any  one  of  these  questions  carried 
within  it  the  germ  of  a  future  war. 

IL  A  Troubled  Period,  1713-1744 

87.  The  French  build  Louisburg. — While  giving  up  Acadia 
the  French  clung  to  Cape  Breton,  or,  as  they  called  it.  He 
Royale.  By  fortifying  this  island  they  hoped  to  guard  the 
entrance  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  island  would  also  serve 
as  a  base  from  which  they  might  some  day  recapture 
Acadia.  The  southeast  shore  presented  a  rock-bound 
harbour  easy  of  access  and  defence.  Here  the  French 
built  a  strong  fortress,  which,  in  honour  of  the  king,  they 
called  Louisburg.  Although  unsuited  for  settlers,  Louis- 
burg  was  well  situated  as  a  fishing-station  and  as  a  military 
stronghold. 

88.  Acadia  under  British  rule. — The  French  were  eager  to 
remove  the  Acadians  to  He  Royale.  The  British  were 
equally  anxious  to  have  them  remain,  both  because  they 
were  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and  because, 
at  Louisburg,  they  would  be  dangerous  neighbours.  From 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  until  the  outbreak  of  the  next  war  the 
Acadian  situation  was  a  strange  one.  Britain  owned  the 
country,  and  yet  to  enforce  ownership  had  but  a  handful  of 
men  stationed  at  Annapolis.  The  French  settlers  were 
rapidly  increasing.  Nor  had  the  French  government  really 
given  up  the  Acadians.  The  governor  of  He  Royale  was 
ordered  to  watch  Acadian  affairs.  His  agents  were  con¬ 
stantly  going  and  coming  among  the  Acadians,  persuading 
them  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  British  Crown.  It  took 
ten  years  to  make  the  Acadians  British  subjects.  They 
finally  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  on  condition  that  they 
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should  not  be  called  upon  to  take  sides  against  the  French 
or  the  Indians.  They  themselves  agreed  not  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  British. 

89.  French  influence  in  the  West. — Meanwhile  the  rivalry 
of  French  and  British  traders  in  the  West  became  keener 
every  day.  The  British  of  New  York  were  forced,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  trade  through  the  Iroquois.  The  aim  of  the 
French  was  to  keep  all  the  Indians  at  peace,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  prevent  the  western  tribes  from  trading  with  the 
Iroquois.  The  western  Indians  liked  French  brandy  bet¬ 
ter  than  English  rum.  At  the  same  time  they  were  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  better  and  cheaper  goods  which  the  English 
gave  them  for  their  furs.  As  a  result  the  profits  of  the  fur 
trade  were  divided  between  Albany  and  Montreal. 

In  1699  the  dream  of  La  Salle  came  true.  DTberville, 
the  hero  of  the  sea-fight  off  Fort  Nelson,  founded  a  settle¬ 
ment  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  The  two  colonies, 
the  one  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  other  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  were  to  be  joined  by  a  line  of  forts,  making 
good  the  French  claim  to  the  Mississippi  valley  and  the 
Great  Lakes.  By  this  means  the  British  colonies  were  to 
be  hemmed  in  along  the  Atlantic. 

90.  Pierre  de  la  Verendrye  and  his  sons. — The  Frenchmen 
who  were  trading  in  furs  beyond  Lake  Superior  had  not 
lost  interest  in  the  “Western  Sea.’’  The  most  noted  of 
these  traders  was  Pierre  de  la  Verendrye,  the  commander 
of  a  little  post  on  Lake  Nipigon,  north  of  Lake  Superior. 
Verendrye  had  listened  to  Indian  tales  of  a  great  river 
flowing  into  a  western  sea.  Eager  to  solve  the  mystery  of 
the  unknown  land,  he  applied  to  the  king  of  France  for 
permission  and  aid  to  equip  a  party  of  exploration.  Per¬ 
mission  was  readily  given,  but  no  aid  other  than  the  right 
to  trade  with  the  Indians  by  the  way.  The  obstacles  were 
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great — the  dangers  of  a  strange  country  swarming  with 
hostile  Indians,  the  labour  of  building  forts  in  which  to 
store  supplies  and  furs,  and  the  opposition  of  rival 
merchants.  But  great  as  were  the  obstacles,  greater  still 
was  the  courage  of  this  valiant  Frenchman. 

Verendrye  began  his  explorations  in  1731,  his  party  in¬ 
cluding  his  three  sons,  a  nephew,  and  a  Jesuit  priest. 
August  found  the  explorers  at  Le  Grand  Portage,  forty 
miles  southwest  of  the  Kaministiquia  River,  leading  over 
the  height  of  land  to  the  waters  flowing  toward  Lake  Win¬ 
nipeg.  While  the  leader  spent  the  winter  here  with  part 
of  his  company,  the  remainder  proceeded  to  Rainy  Lake, 
where  a  fort  was  built.  The  following  spring,  the  whole 
party  pushed  on  westwards,  descending  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Maurepas  (Winnipeg)  River.  At  this  point  a  series  of 
misfortunes — the  failure  of  funds,  the  death  of  his  nephew, 
and  the  massacre  by  the  Sioux  of  twenty-one  of  his  party — 
checked  Verendrye’s  explorations  for  a  period  of  six  years. 

The  course  of  the  Verendrye  travels  was  marked  by  a 
series  of  trading-posts,  built  at  the  different  stages, — on 
Rainy  Lake,  on  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Winnipeg  River,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  on 
the  Assiniboine,  on  Lake  Manitoba,  and  on  the  Saskatch¬ 
ewan.  This  work,  well  begun  by  the  father,  was  ably  car¬ 
ried  on  by  his  sons.  The  youngest  son,  in  1748,  ascended 
the  Saskatchewan  as  far  as  the  forks  of  the  river.  This 
was  a  most  important  position,  as  here  the  Cree  Indians 
held  their  regular  councils.  Moreover,  it  lay  on  the  route 
by  which  the  furs  from  the  far  west  were  sent  to  the  Eng- 
glish  at  Hudson  Bay. 

La  Verendrye  and  his  sons  stand  high  among  Canadian 
explorers.  They  were  the  first  to  cross  the  threshold  of  the 
great  western  country,  the  first  to  tell  the  East  of  the  great- 
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ness  of  the  West.  They  understood  the  native  character, 
and  were  very  successful  in  their  dealings  with  the  Indians. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  jealousy  of  other  traders  robbed 
La  Verendrye  of  the  aid  from  his  king  which  his  work 
deserved.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  with  this  aid,  he 
would  have  been  able  to  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  to 
reach  the  object  of  his  search — the  “Western  Sea.” 

III.  King  GeorgUs  War,  1744-1748. 

91.  Upon  the  eve  of  war. — The  commercial  rivalry  of  the 
French  and  British  colonists  led  naturally  to  another  war. 
Channels  of  trade  had  to  be 
protected  by  forts,  and  the- 
building  of  forts  meant  a  claim 
to  territory.  The  issue  was 
clear.  Either  the  British  were 
to  be  confined  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  or  the  French  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  valley. 

Fully  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  preparing  for  the  coming 
struggle,  the  French  began  to 
strengthen  their  position  by  the 
building  of  new  forts.  Once 
more  Niagara  was  occupied. 

The  governor  of  New  York, 
not  to  be  outdone  by  his  rivals,  built  a  fort  at  Oswego.  He 
hoped  that  the  Indians,  attracted  by  the  cheap  goods  of  the 
British  traders,  would  pass  by  Niagara  and  come  to  the 
new  post.  This  was  what  happened.  The  French,  in  turn, 
made  a  move  which  gave  them  a  great  advantage.  Lake 
Champlain,  the  direct  waterway  leading  to  the  English 
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colonies,  narrows  down  at  one  place  to  the  width  of  a 
river.  Here  a  strong  fort  called  Crown  Point  was  built. 

92.  The  Outbreak  of  War,  1744.— Both  sides  were  ready 
to  strike;  only  an  excuse  was  lacking.  Now,. as  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  century,  a  European  war  was  the  signal  for 
an  outbreak  in  America.  The  news  of  war  in  Europe  came 
first  to  Louisburg.  The  military  governor  at  this  point, 
acting  before  the  British  knew  of  the  war,  moved  against 
Annapolis.  Although  the  British  were  few  in  number  and 
the  French  were  helped  by  the  Acadians,  the  attack  ended 
in  failure. 

93.  The  Capture  of  Louisburg,  1745. — Angered  by  the  at¬ 
tack  on  Annapolis,  the  British  colonists  set  about  forming 
plans  for  the  capture  of  Louisburg.  Next  to  Quebec,  Louis¬ 
burg  was  the  strongest  fortress  on  the  North  American 
continent.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  French  had  been 
fortifying  this  stronghold,  sparing  neith€r  skill  nor  money. 
Against  this  fortress  the  colonists  planned  to  throw  their 
raw  troops.  William  Pepperell,  a  merchant,  was  in  com¬ 
mand;  under  him  were  four  thousand  untrained  men.  A 
British  Commodore,  Peter  Warren,  joined  the  attacking 
force  with  ten  ships-of-war. 

Warren  blocked  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  with  his 
ships,  shutting  out  all  aid  from  France.  Pepperell  landed  his 
troops  about  four  miles  up  the  coast,  and  cannon  were 
dragged  over  two  miles  of  marsh  to  the  hills  in  the  rear  of 
the  town.  A  French  battery  was  captured;  and  several 
British  guns  were  planted  where  they  could  fire  on  the 
fortress.  Meanwhile,  Warren  had  captured  a  French  ship- 
of-war  carrying  reinforcements  and  supplies  to  the  garri¬ 
son.  At  last,  after  a  siege  of  seven  weeks,  during  which 
the  town  had  been  almost  destroyed,  the  French  com¬ 
mander  surrendered. 
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94.  The  French  lose  two  fleets. — The  French,  enraged  at 
the  capture  of  their  great  stronghold,  sent  out  a  fleet  of 
sixty-six  sail  to  recover  Louisburg.  Disaster  followed  in 
the  wake  of  this  squadron.  The  loss  of  several  ships  in  a 
gale  and  the  sudden  death  of  the  Admiral  removed  all  hope 
of  success.  It  was  but  a  shattered  remnant  of  a  proud  fleet 
that  sailed  back  to  France.  In  the  following  year,  a  second 
fleet,  on  its  way  to  conquer  Acadia,  was  met  by  a  British 
squadron  and  completely  defeated. 

95.  French  designs  upon  Acadia. — The  French  in  Canada, 
expecting  that  Louisburg  would  be  captured,  had  already  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  a  descent  upon 
Acadia.  A  force  of  several 
hundred  Canadians,  under  M. 
de  Ramezay,  was  sent  overland 
from  Quebec  to  aid  in  an  at- 
tack  upon  Annapolis.  Upon 
hearing  of  the  wreck  of  the 
French  fleet,  Ramezay  fell  back 
and  took  up  his  position  at 
Chignecto.  Governor  Shirley  of 
Massachusetts,  alarmed  by  the 
movements  of  the  Canadians, 
stationed  Colonel  Arthur  Noble 
with  a  force  of  five  hundred 
men  in  the  village  of  Grand  Pre.  Ramezay,  making  a  sud¬ 
den  dash  in  mid-winter,  caught  the  British  troops  off 
guard  and  scattered  throughout  the  houses  of  the  settle¬ 
ment.  The  surprise  was  complete.  After  a  stubborn  fight, 
in  which  Noble  and  many  of  his  men  were  killed,  the  British 
surrendered.  The  joy  of  the  Acadians  over  the  defeat  of 
the  British  did  not  last  long,  for  Shirley  at  once  sent  a 
fresh  force  to  re-occupy  the  village. 
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96.  French  and  British  dealings  with  the  Iroquois.— And 

now  to  turn  to  the  western  frontier.  The  Iroquois,  although 
British  subjects  in  name,  did  not  wish  to  have  trouble  with 
the  French.  Both  nations  were  striving  to  win  the  friendship 
of  these  poweiTul  tribes.  The  influence  of  the  British  had 
been  greatly  weakened  by  the  failure  of  the  two  recent  at¬ 
tacks  on  Montreal,  and  by  the  withdrawal  of  an  outpost  guard¬ 
ing  the  way  to  Albany.  Just  at  this  time,  however,  there  ap- 
]:»eared  among  the  Mohawks  a  young  Irishman  named  Wil¬ 
liam  Johnson,  whose  popularity  with  the  natives  made  him  a 
helpful  agent  of  the  British.  Johnson,  who  was  in  charge  of 
an  estate  upon  the  Mohawk  River,  married  a  Mohawk 
woman  and  quickly  became  a  great  favourite  with  the  In¬ 
dians.  He  joined  them  in  their  games  and  dances  and  imi¬ 
tated  their  dress  and  manners.  The  Iroquois,  in  turn,  adop¬ 
ted  him  into  their  tribe  and  made  him  a  war  chief. 

97.  A  border  warfare.— Meanwhile,  the  French  and  their 
allies  were  inflicting  upon  the  British  borders  all  the  tor¬ 
tures  of  Indian  warfare.  Within  the  space  of  four  months, 
as  many  as'  thirty-five  war  parties  made  attacks  upon 
the  British  colonists,  falling  upon  lone  travellers,  killing 
unprotected  women  and  unarmed  labourers.  For  two 
years  longer  the  war  dragged  on,  until,  in  July,  1748,  there 
arrived  the  welcome  news  of  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Both  sides  were  to  give  up  all  conquests.  As  a  result, 
Louisburg  was  restored  to  France. 

IV.  Preparations  for  the  Struggle,  1748-1754 

98.  nival  claims  of  France  and  Britain. — The  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  was  a  mere  truce  in  America.  In  the 
short  period  during  which  the  peace  lasted  there  was  not  a 
year  that  did  not  witness  acts  of  violence  on  the  part  of 
both  French  and  British.  This  was  natural,  seeing  that  the 
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late  war  had  settled  none  of  the  differences  which  had 
caused  it.  The  claims  of  France  and  Great  Britain  re¬ 
mained  unchanged.  The  French  still  claimed  all  but  the 
Atlantic  seaboard;  the  British  all  but  the  valley  of  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

99.  The  Acadian  situation. — When  war  broke  out  in  1745, 
some  of  the  Acadians  took  no  part;  others  aided  the 
French.  When,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  Louisburg  was  re¬ 
stored  to  France,  the  British  saw  the  necessity  of  strength¬ 
ening  their  hold  upon  Acadia.  In  1748  Chebucto  harbour 
was  chosen  as  the  site  of  a  new,  fortified  town,  now  the 
City  of  Halifax.  The  founding  of  Halifax  caused  the 
French  to  redouble  their  efforts  to  hold  the  Acadians.  Two 
hundred  were  influenced  by  threats  to  move  to  He  St.  Jean 
(Prince  Edward  Island)  and  to  He  Royal  (Cape  Breton). 
The  position  of  the  British  was  strengthened  by  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  fort  at  Beaubassin.  Upon  a  low  ridge  beyond  the 
river  Missaquash,  within  sight  of  the  British  fort,  the 
French  built  Fort  Beausejour.  From  this  point,  as  well  as 
from  Louisburg,  they  hoped  to  retain  their  control  over  the 
Acadians. 

100.  The  Ohio  valley. — The  outposts  which  guarded 
French  territory  in  the  West  were  Niagara,  Detroit, 
Michilimackinac,  and  Ste.  Marie.  Of  these  the  most  im¬ 
portant  was  Niagara,  which  controlled  both  the  route  to  the 
Upper  Lakes  and  that  to  the  Ohio.  To  capture  this  fort 
would  be  to  cut  off  the  west  from  Canada.  Upon  the  Ohio 
the  British  traders  were  doing  all  in  their  power  to  win  the 
Indians  from  their  friendship  with  the  French,  and  their 
efforts  were  meeting  with  no  little  success.  To  meet  this 
danger  the  Marquis  Duquesne,  the  governor  of  Canada, 
built  two  small  forts,  Presqu’ile  and  Le  Boeuf,  on  the  route 
from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio. 
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Meanwhile,  the  British  were  not  idle.  Scarcely  had  Fort 
Le  Boeuf  been  built,  when  British  soldiers  appeared  on 
the  scene.  Their  leader.  Major  Washington,  carried  a 
letter  from  the  governor  of  Virginia,  warning  the  French 

to  keep  off  British  ter¬ 
ritory.  Thus  did  agents, 
both  of  Canada  and  of 
the  British  colonies,  take 
formal  possession  of  the 
West.  Early  in  the  spring 
of  the  following  year,  a 
small  band  of  English- 
men  reached  the  Ohio 
River.  On  the  spot  where 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh 
now  stands  they  proceed¬ 
ed  to  erect  a  fort.  The 
work  had  just  begun 
when  the  workmen  were 
interrupted  by  the  sud¬ 
den  appearance  of  a  fleet 
of  canoes  manned  by 
Frenchmen.  As  the  new- 

The  Ohio  Valley  corners  had  cannon  the 

British  force  promptly 
withdrew,  leaving  their  rivals  in  possession  of  the  key  to 
the  Ohio  valley.  This  encounter,  although  bloodless,  mark¬ 
ed  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  America. 

•  Nor  was  it  long  before  blood  was  shed.  In  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Fort  Duquesne,  the  stronghold  of  the  Ohio  Valley, 
a  French  scouting  party  came  suddenly  upon  a  force  of 
British  soldiers  under  the  command  of  Major  Washington. 
Firing  was  begun  by  the  British,  and  the  French,  being  out- 
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numbered,  were  forced  to  surrender.  Learning  of  the  ap¬ 
proach.  of  a  larger  force  of  French  and  Indians,  Washing¬ 
ton  fell  back  and  took  up  a  position  at  Fort  Necessity. 
Here  took  place  a  stubborn  battle  lasting  nine  hours,  a  bat¬ 
tle  fought  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  a  downpour 
of  rain.  Washington,  whose  men  were  now  outnumbered 
two  to  one,  agreed  to  surrender  on  condition  that  he  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  march  out  with  all  the  honours*  of  war.  Thus  the 
western  campaign  of  1754  closed  in  disaster  to  the  British 
cause.  The  loss  of  Fort  Necessity  left  the  country  beyond 
the  mountains  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  Along  with 
victory  the  French  gained  the  goodwill  and  support  of  the 
Indian  tribes. 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE  FALL  OF  NEW  FRANCE 

I.  The  Campaign  of  1755 

101.  Lack  of  unity  in  the  British  colonies. — The  New  Eng¬ 
land  States,  having  had  experience  of  the  cruel  enmity  of 
the  French  and  their  allies,  were  well  aware  of  their  danger. 
It  was  difficult,  however,  to  make  the  southern  colonies  see 
that  their  safety  was  being  threatened.  While  the  French 
occupied  the  Ohio  Valley,  the  North  and  the  South  were 
divided.  Within  each  colony,  moreover,  the  people  were 
unfriendly  to  the  governor.  This  general  lack  of  unity 
weakened  the  British  effort  against  a  common  enemy. 

102.  French  and  British  colonies  compared. — It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  compare  the  strength  of  the  two  nations.  In  the  war 
now  begun,  the  British  colonies  contained  a  population  of 
over  a  million;  the  French,  including  Acadia,  only  eighty 
thousand.  It  seemed  as  if  victory  were  in  store  for  the 
British,  since  they  outnumbered  the  enemy  twelve  to  one. 
Many  things,  however,  tended  to  make  the  rival  powers 
very  evenly  matched.  In  the  first  place,  the  French  colony 
was  united  and  completely  controlled  by  those  in  authority. 
The  British  colonies  were  divided,  and  were  not,  even  as 
individual  states,  ready  to  follow  the  lead  of  their  govern¬ 
ors.  Again,  the  French-Canadians  were  trained  to  war, 
either  by  service  in  the  army  or  by  experience  of  fur-trad¬ 
ing  and  bush-fighting.  The  British  colonists  were  farmers 
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or  tradesmen,  who  fought  only  when  forced  to  defend  their 
homes.  In  Canada,  moreover,  the  governor,  or  the  com¬ 
mander  -  in  - 
chief,  was  given 
a  free  hand. 

The  leaders  of 
the  English 
troops  were 
hindered  by  the 
interference  of 
the  colonial  as¬ 
semblies.  Final¬ 
ly,  Canada  was 
a  country  easy 
to  defend,  as  it 
could  be  reach¬ 
ed  only  by  a  few 
routes.  Even  these  few  routes  were  difficult  to  travel. 

103.  Preparation  for  war.— Upon  the  eve  of  the  struggle, 
Britain  and  France  differed  widely  in  their  power.  The 
British  navy  contained  over  two  hundred  ships-of-war,  the 
French  navy  about  half  that  number,  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand, 
Britain  less  than  twenty  thousand.  Each  nation,  seeing 
clearly  the  importance  of  victory  in  America,  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  send  more  aid  to  its  colonists  than  had  been  sent 
in  previous  years.  At  almost  the  same  time.  General  Brad- 
dock  sailed  for  New  York  with  two  regiments  of  regulars, 
and  Baron  Dieskau  for  Quebec  with  three  thousand  French 

•'Sr' 

troops.  With  the  latter  force  came  the  Marquis  de 
Vaudreuil,  who  was  to  follow  Duquesne  as  governor. 

104.  Braddock’s  march  upon  Fort  Duquesne. — Without  de¬ 
lay  the  British  plan  of  campaign  was  formed.  The  French 
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were  to  be  attacked  at  four  points;  Duqiiesne,  Niagara, 
Crown  Point,  and  Beausejour.  Braddock  took  command 
in  person  of  the  expedition  against  Eort  Duquesne.  So 
great  were  the  difficulties  of  the  march  that  the  army  made 
little  more  than  three  miles  a  day.  It  took  nearly  two 
months  to  reach  the  neighborhood  of  the  French  fort.  The 
French  commander,  on  learning  of  Braddock’s  approach, 
decided  not  to  await  an  assault  but  to  march  out  and  lay  a 

trap  for  the  enemy.  Brad- 
dock’s  main  body  was  just 
entering  a  thickly  wooded 
valley,  when  it  was  met  with 
a  shower  of  bullets  from 
a  force  of  nine  hundred 
French  -  Canadians  and 
Indians,  who  lay  completely 
hidden  in  the  surrounding 
woods.  The  British  regulars 
stood  firm  and  returned  the 
fire,  while  the  Indian  allies  of 
the  French  began  to  close 
upon  both  flanks,  still  keep¬ 
ing  to  cover.  Sixty-three  of¬ 
ficers  and  nine  hundred  men 
fell  under  the  deadly  fire  of  the  hidden  enemy.  Braddock 
had  four  horses  shot  under  him  and  was  mounting  a  fifth 
when  a  bullet  entered  his  breast.  The  fall  of  their  leader 
was  the  signal  for  a  general  retreat  of  the  invaders. 

105.  The  British  capture  Beausejour. — Meanwhile,  import¬ 
ant  events  were  happening  in  the  East.  Fort  Beausejour, 
the  strongest  post  in  Acadia,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British  after  a  feeble  defence.  Several  smaller  French 
forts  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy  shared  the  fate  of  their  more 
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powerful  neighbour.  All  Acadia  was  now  in  British 
hands. _  Fort  Beausejour  was  renamed  Fort  Cumberland. 

106.  The  removal  of  the  Acadians. — After  the  fall  of 
Beausejour  the  British  decided  that  a  change  must  take 
place  in  Acadia.  The  Acadians  had  always  been  friendly 
to  Frfmc.e.  and  in  some  cases  had  aided  the  French  in  war. 
They  were  now  ordered  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
tl-ip  Rriti<;h — Ct^wn.  If  they 
refused  they  were  to  be  re- 
mo  vecW  from  the  country. 

Nearly  all  declined  to  take  the 
oath.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
ships  could  be  secured,  all 
those  who  were  unwilling  to 
become  British  subjects  were 
placed  on  board  and  removed 
from  the  country.  The  total 
number  of  exiles,  men,  women/ 
and  children,  was  about  six 
thousand.  Most  of  them  were 
carried  to  the  British  colonies 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  being 
scattered  here  and  there  from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia. 

107.  Johnson  defeats  Dieskan. — The  third  move  in  the 
campaign  of  1755  was  directed  against  Crown  Point,  the 
stronghold  from  which  the  French  had  for  many  years 
threatened  the  New  England  colonies.  William  Johnson, 
because  of  his  influence  over  the  Iroquois,  was  chosen  to 
lead  this  expedition.  No  sooner  had  he  gathered  his  three 
thousand  colonists,  than  he  was  joined  by  a  swarm  of 
Mohawk  warriors.  The  whole  force  moved  up  to  the 
lower  end  of  Lake  George,  where,  before  the  close  of  the 
season.  Fort  William  Henry  was  built.  Baron  Dieskau, 
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loo  jrrjpatient  to  await  the  advance  of  the  invaders,  threw 
his  force  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  upon  JohnsjQn’s 
camp.  In  the  battle  that  followed,  the  French,  though  at 
first  victorious,  were  finally  beaten  and  put  to  flight. 
Dieskau  himself  was  captured.  Although  the  whole  re¬ 
treating  force  was  at  his'  mercy,  Johnson  made  no  move 
to  follow  up  his  victory. 

108.  Shirley  fails  to  reach  Niagara. — The  fourth  and  last 
movement  of  the  year,  that  against  Niagara,  was  under  the 
command  of  Major-General  Shirley.  The  route  followed 
by  Shirley  ran  up  the  Mohawk  River,  through  Lake  Oneida, 
and  down  a  stream  flowing  into  Lake  Ontario.  At  Oswego 
the  invaders  were  discouraged  by  the  news  of  Braddock’s 
defeat.  Deciding  that  his  force  was  not  strong  enough  to 
take  Niagara,  Shirley  strengthened  the  garrison  at  Oswego 
and  then  returned  to  Albany. 

11.  The  Campaigns  of  1756  and  1757. 

109.  The  Marquis  de  Montcalm. — It  was  not  until  the 
spring  of  1756,  after  a  year  of  fighting  in  America  and  on 
the  sea,  that  Britain  and  France  formally  declared  war. 
No  war  in  which  Great  Britain  ever  engaged  has  had  a 
greater  effect  on  the  growth  of  the  British  Empire  than 
this  Seven  Year’s  War,  as  it  is  called. 

France  recalled  Dieskau  and  placed  in  command  of  her 
colonial  troops  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  “an  honourable 
man,  of  good  morals,  brave,  and  a  Christian.”  Montcalm 
had  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  so  that  at  the 
time  of  his  coming  to  Canada  he  had  seen  thirty  years  of 
service.  The  position  of  second  in  command  was  given  to 
the  Chevalier  de  Levis. 

Montcalm  and  Vaudreuil,  the  governor,  were  never  on 
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friendly  terms.  Vaudreuil,  who  loved  power,  had  hoped 
to  command  the  French  forces  in  person.  Moreover,  being 
a  Canadian  by  birth,  he  did  not  get  on  well  with  the  officers 
who  came  out  from  France. 

Montcalm,  although  a  frank 
and  generous  man,  was  often 
rash  in  his  dealings  with  the 
governor.  V  audreuil  was  his 
superior  in  office,  but  his  in¬ 
ferior  in  the  art  of  war. 

Meanwhile,  the  French, 
alarmed  by  wild  reports  of  the 
British  plans  for  the  coming 
campaign,  were  putting  forth 
every  effort  to  strengthen  their 
defences.  Ticonderoga,  a  point 
controlling  the  narrows  between  The  Marcjuis  ue  Montcalm 
Lakes  Champlain  and  George, 

was  fortified ;  Niagara  was  rebuilt ;  and  the  defences  of 
Fort  Frontenac  were  strengthened. 

110.  The  campaign  of  1756. — The  year  1756  was  one  of 
failure  and  disaster  for  the  British,  due  mainly  to  the 
mistakes  of  their  leaders  and  to  frequent  changes  in  com¬ 
mand,  Shirley,  who  was  in  charge  of  affairs  at  the  opening 
of  the  campaign,  was  followed  by  Earl  Loudon,  and  he  in 
turn  by  General  James  Abercromby.  Taking  advantage  of 
Loudon’s  slowness,  the  French  made  a  sudden  move 
against  Oswego.  Fort,  vessels,  and  stores  were  all  de¬ 
stroyed.  This  easy  victory  was  one  of  great  importance, 
as  it  gave  to  the  French  complete  control  of  Lake  Ontario, 

111.  The  campaign  of  1757.  — The  capture  of  Oswego  had 
won  over  the  Indian  tribes,  except  the  Mohawks,  who  were 
still  kept  faithful  to  the  British  by  Johnson’s  influence. 
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Montcalm’s  forces  were  strengthened  by  the  arrival  from 
France  of  over  two  thousand  regulars.  Hearing  that  a 
British  fleet  was  about  to  attack  Louisburg,  Loudon  with¬ 
drew  most  of  his  troops  from  Lake  George  to  help  in  this 
movement.  Montcalm,  quick  to  see  the  opening,  threw  his 
whole  force  of  eight  thousand  men  against  Fort  William 
Henry.  The  fate  of  this  fort  was  sealed  by  Loudon’s 
blunder;  yet  the  record  of  three  hundred  killed  tells  of  the 
gallant  stand  made  by  the  garrison. 

112.  Corruption  at  duebec. — While  New  France  was  being 
faithfully  served  by  Montcalm  and  his  men  on  the  field  of 
battle,  her  strength  was  beitig  sapped  by  the  dishonesty  of 
officials  at  the  capital.  The  intendant.  Bigot,  had  gathered 
around  him  a  group  of  adventurers,  whose  sole  purpose 
seemed  to  be  to  become  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  colony. 
These  men  controlled  trade  and  forced  the  people  to  pay 
high  prices  for  goods.  Through  contracts  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  they  made  fortunes  out  of  the  sale  of  war  sup¬ 
plies. 


HI.  The  Campaign  of  1758. 

113.  William  Pitt. — The  campaign  of  1757  had  brought 
disaster  to  the  British.  The  outlook  for  the  coming  year 
was  gloomy.  But  through  the  gloom  there  shot  one  gleam 
of  sunshine.  A  change  had  taken  place  in  the  British 
government.  Control  of  the  war  had  passed  from  the 
dishonest  and  incompetent  Newcastle  to  the  upright  and 
capable  Pitt.  The  latter  had  a  free  hand  in  the  choice  of 
generals  and  admirals.  The  new  minister  had  no  lack  of 
faith  in  himself.  ‘T  am  sure,”  he  said,  “that  I  can  save  this 
country  and  that  nobody  else  can.”  And  save  it  he  did. 
Not  only  did  he  choose  strong  leaders  in  the  place  of  weak, 
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but  he  put  heart  into  many  who  had  failed  under  New¬ 
castle. 

The  campaign  of  1758  aimed  at  the  capture  of  three 
places,  Lduisburg,  Tisconderoga,  and  Duquesne.  There  were 

many  changes  in  leadership. 
The  leaders  chosen  by  Pitt  were 
men  of  military  rather  than  of 
social  standing.  Loudon  was  re¬ 
called,  and  the  chief  command 
was  given  to  Abercromby.  The 
second  in  command  of  the  land 
forces  was  Lord  Howe,  an  of¬ 
ficer  of  great  ability,  who  had 
become  very  popular  with  the 
army.  To  conduct  the  Louis- 
burg  expedition,  Pitt  chose 
Colonel  Jeffery  Amherst  and  a 
staff  of  three  officers  includ¬ 
ing  Colonel  James  Wolfe.  A 
strong  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Boscawen, 
was  to  assist  in  the  attack.  Brigadier  John  Forbes  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  undertaking  against  the  French 
stronghold  on  the  Ohio. 

114.  Amherst  takes  Louisburg. — Louisburg,  which  had 
been  greatly  strengthened  since  1748,  was  now  garrisoned 
by  three  thousand  regular  troops.  In  the  harbour  rode  a 
fleet  of  twelve  ships,  manned  by  nearly  three  thousand 
men.  The  rocky  shore  near  the  town  held  only  three  pos¬ 
sible  landing-places,  and  these  were  strongly  fortified. 
Amherst  threatened  all  three  places  at  once,  Wolfe,  on  the 
extreme  west,  directing  his  attack  against  Freshwater 
Cove.  Here  the  defenders  had  placed  their  strongest  guard, 
which  offered  such  a  stubborn  resistance  that  Wolfe  at  first 
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despaired  of  success.  Later,  seeing  a  possible  opening,  the 
gallant  young  leader  threw  his  entire  force  into  it,  and 
carrying  only  his  cane,  was  himself  the  first  into  the  surf 
and  up  the  steep  face  of  the  rocky  shore.  The  landing  was 
quickly  won.  All  the  shore  guards,  now  fearing  an  attack 
in  the  rear,  left  their  positions 
and  withdrew  into  the  town. 

From  this  point  the  attack 
was  very  like  that  made  by  Pep¬ 
pered  thirteen  years  earlier. 

Cannon  were  dragged  overjand, 
and  batteries  set  up  in  the  rear 
of  the  town.  A  small  force  led 
by  Wolfe  circled  the  harbour 
and  planted  a  battery  facing  the 
fort.  From  this  vantage-ground 
the  island  battery  was  destroyed, 
and  the  harbour  thus  opened  to 
the  British  fleet.  The  garrison, 
now  in  a  hopeless  position,  surrendered,  and  Louisburg 
again  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  Amherst 
hastened  at  once  to  the  aid  of  Abercromby  at  Lake  George. 

115.  Abercromby’s  advance  upon  Ticonderoga.  —  Mean¬ 
while,  all  was  in  readiness  for  the  advance  on  Ticonderoga. 
Abercromby  was  stationed  at  Fort  William  Henry  with  a 
force  of  fifteen  thousand  regulars  and  colonials.  Montcalm 
lay  entrenched  at  Ticonderoga  with  about  four  thousand 
men,  mainly  regulars.  On  the  march  against  the  French 
fort  the  British  army  came  suddenly  upon  a  scouting  party 
of  the  enemy.  During  the  skirmish  which  followed  the 
British  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Lord  Howe, 
who,  in  Wolfe’s  words,  was  “the  noblest  Englishman  of 
his  time,  and  the  best  soldier  in  the  British  army.”  The 
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advance,  however,  was  continued.  Montcalm,  instead  of 
awaiting  an  attack  upon  Ticonderoga,  prepared  to  receive 
the  invaders  at  a  ridge  half  a  mile  from  the  fort.  Here 
a  strong  barrier  of  fallen  trees  had  been  set  up.  Aber- 
cromby,  without  waiting  for  his  cannon,  flung  his  men 
against  the  face  of  the  barrier.  Then  followed  a  frightful 
slaughter,  in  which  the  British  soldiers,  tripped  by  briers 
and  fallen  trees,  were  shot  down  by  the  hidden  enemy.  The 
British  losses  were  nearly  two  thousand  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed.  Abercromby,  though  he  still  outnumbered  the  enemy, 
decided  to  withdraw  to  the  southern  end  of  Lake  George. 

116.  Capture  of  Fort  Frontenac. — The  gloom  overhanging 
Abercromby’s  camp  was  partly  lifted  by  the  news  of  a 
British  victory  on  Lake  Ontario.  A  force  of  three  thous¬ 
and  men,  under  Colonel  Bradstreet,  had  made  a  sudden 
dash  from  Fort  Frontenac  and  captured  the  entire  garrison. 
A  French  fleet  of  nine  vessels,  carrying  a  supply  of  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  western  posts,  had  also  been  seized.  The 
loss  of  Fort  Frontenac  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  French, 
for  it  guarded  the  line  of  communication  between  Montreal 
and  the  western  posts. 

117.  Forbes  takes  Fort  Duquesne. — When  Brigadier-Gen¬ 
eral  Forbes  reached  Fort  Duquesne,  he  found  that  the 
garrison  had  destroyed  the  fort  and  had  retreated  to  Lake 
Erie.  The  failure  of  supplies  resulting  from  the  capture  of 
Fort  Frontenac  had  made  it  impossible  to  offer  resistance. 
The  possession  of  Fort  Pitt,  as  the  Ohio  post  was  renamed, 
opened  the  West  to  the  British  and  robbed  the  French  of 
many  of  their  Indian  allies. 

IV.  The  Campaign  of  1759. 

118.  Wolfe. — In  November,'  1758,  Abercromby  was  re¬ 
called.  and  Amherst  took  over  the  command  of  the  British 
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forces  in  North  America.  The  British  plan  of  campaign 
for  1759  included  three  movements.  Wolfe,  with  a  fleet  in 
command  of  Admiral  Saunders,  was  to  storm  Quebec, 
while  Amherst  attacked  Ticonderoga,  and  Brigadier-Gen¬ 
eral  Prideaux,  Niagara.  Wolfe  was  thirty-two  when  he 
took  charge  of  the  land  forces  in  the  attack  upon  Quebec. 
He  had  already  served  in  the  army  for  seventeen  years. 
LTpon  the  fields  of  Dettingen 
and  Culloden  he  had  fought 
for  his  king,  and  at  twenty- 

three  he  held  the  rank  of 

♦ 

lieutenant-colonel.  “My  ut- 
mo'St  desire  and  ambition,”  he 
once  said  to  his  mother,  “is  to 
look  steadily  upon  danger.” 

119.  Wolfe  begins  the 
siege  of  Quebec.  What  the 
French  most  feared  was  an 
invasion  by  way  of  Lake 
Champlain.  A  strong  force 
was  stationed  at  Ticonderoga. 

The  leader  of  this  force  was  ordered  to  hold  out  as  long  as 
possible,  and  then  to  fall  back  upon  Crown  Point,  and,  if 
necessary,  as  far  as  He  aux  Noix.  Another  detachment 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  bar  any  ad¬ 
vance  from  Lake  Ontario.  While  the  attention  of  all  was 
fixed  upon  the  Richelieu  and  the  upper  St.  Lawrence,  there 
came  the  startling  news  that  a  British  fleet  was  about  to 
attack  Quebec.  Immediately  troops  were  hurried  to  the 
capital,  and  the  defences  made  ready  for  the  threatened 
blow.  When  Wolfe  sailed  up  the  river  past  the  Island  of 
Orleans,  there  met  his  view  a  sight  which  might  well  have 
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discouraged  even  a  braver  man  than  he.  From  the  Mont¬ 
morency  to  the  St.  Charles,  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  the 
shore  was  lined  with  trenches.  Behind  these  lay  fourteen 
thousand  Frenchmen  together  with  their  Indian  allies. 
Within  the  city  there  was  a  garrison  of  two  thousand  men, 
and  upon  its  walls  were  mounted  a  hundred  cannon.  Be¬ 
yond  the  city,  the  steepness  of  the  river’s  banks  protected 
the  heights.  In  the  few  places  where  the  banks  could  be 
climbed,  guards  had  been  mounted. 

Wolfe’s  land  force  consisted  of  nine  thousand  men  of  all 
ranks.  The  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral  Saunders,  in¬ 
cluding  forty-nine  ships-of-war,  carrying  nearly  two  thous¬ 
and  guns.  The  ships-of-war,  together  with  transports  and 
small  craft,  were  manned  by  about  eighteen  thousand  men. 
The  total  British  force  before  Quebec  numbered  about 
twenty-seven  thousand. 

After  landing  most  of  his  troops  upon  the  Island  of 
Orleans,  Wolfe  set  up  a  battery  on  Point  Levis.  This  bat¬ 
tery  later  did  great  damage  to  the  fortifications  of  Quebec. 
His  next  move  was  to  land  a  force  of  three  thousand  men 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Montmorency,  with  the  object  of 
attacking  the  enemy  upon  the  flank  and,  if  possible,  in  the 
rear.  The  French,  however,  were  not  to  be  surprised  in  this 
quarter.  The  attacking  party,  although  it  had  caused  the 
besieged  great  annoyance,  was  still  no  nearer  the  taking  of 
the  city.  On  July  31st  Wolfe  crossed  the  Montmorency  and 
made  an  attempt  to  drive  the  French  from  the  trenches  on 
the  west  bank.  Owing  to  the  rashness  and  lack  of  discip¬ 
line  of  his  men,  he  was  forced  to  retire  after  suffering 
heavy  losses. 

News  that  Niagara  had  been  attacked  and  that  Amherst 
was  advancing  against  Ticonderoga  caused  many  of  the 
Canadians  to  desert.  The  French  made  two  attempts  to 
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destroy  the  British  fleet  by  launching  fire-ships  and  burn¬ 
ing  rafts.  These  were  towed  ashore  by  daring  British  sea¬ 
men  and  no  serious  damage  was  done  to  the  fleet. 

120.  The  failure  of  Amherst  to  join  Wolfe.— While  Wolfe 
was  vainly  striving  to  enter  Quebec,  the  two  western  move¬ 
ments  under  Amherst  and  Prideaux  were  in  progress.  By 
the  end  of  June  Amherst  reached  the  head  of  Lake  George 
with  eleven  thousand  men.  As  he  advanced  from  this 


The  Morning  of  the  Batti.e  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham 

point  the  enemy  gave  way  before  him,  deserting  Ticonder- 
oga,  and  then  Crown  Point.  Instead  of  hastening  to  the 
aid  of  Wolfe,  Amherst  lost  much  valuable  time  in  build¬ 
ing  a  number  of  useless  forts. 

121.  Prideaux  and  Johnson  take  Niagara. — Meanwhile 
Prideaux  was  approaching  the  end  of  his  journey.  De- 
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fended  by  a  force  of  six  hundred  and  well  provided  with 
supplies,  Niagara  made  a  strong  stand  against  the  British. 
Early  in  the  siege  Prideaux  was  killed,  and  his  place  was 
taken  by  Sir  William  Johnson.  Under  the  latter’s  able 
leadership  a  relief  force  advancing  from  the  west  was  de¬ 
feated,  and  the  garrison  forced  to  surrender.  By  the  fall 
of  Niagara,  Detroit,  Michilimackinac,  and  the  other  west¬ 
ern  posts  were  cut  off  from  the  eastern  colonies. 

122.  The  fall  of  Quebec. — The  siege  of  Quebec  had,  mean¬ 
while,  entered  upon  a  new  phase.  Part  of  the  British  fleet 
had  escaped  the  fire  of  the  French  batteries  and  gathered 
above  Quebec.  To  meet  this  new  danger  the  French  had 
stationed  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  men  on  the  heights  be¬ 
yond  the  city.  The  defenders- of  Quebec  were  greatly  dis¬ 
couraged  when  they  heard  of  the  fall  of  Ticonderoga, 
Crown  Point,  and  Niagara.  They  were  relieved,  however, 
when  it  became  known  that  Amherst  was  not  advancing 
upon  Montreal.  The  report  of  Amherst’s  delay  cast  a 
gloom  over  the  whole  British  camp.  This  gloom  was 
deepened  by  the  sudden  illness  of  their  leader.  For  five 
days  Wolfe  was  dangerously  ill,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time 
he  began  to  rally,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  whole  army. 

As  the  season  was  drawing  to  a  close,  Wolfe  decided  to 
attempt  a  landing  by  climbing  the  heights  above  Quebec.  If 
successful  at  this  point,  he  might  cut  off  Montcalm  from 
the  base  of  his  supplies.  A  new  purpose  in  mind  seemed  to 
give  him  fresh  strength  of  body.  Drawing  off  the  troops 
from  the  Montmorency,  he  gathered  a  force  of  thirty-six 
hundred  men  on  the  fleet  above  the  city.  At  the  same  time 
he  ordered  twelve  hundred  at  Point  Levis  to  be  in  readiness 
to  join  him.  He  felt  certain  that,  once  he  had  his  troops 
landed  above  the  city,  he  could  win  a  great  victory.  The 
general  orders  given  to  the  army  the  night  before  the  battle, 
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close  with  the  sentence :  “Officers  and  men  will  remember 
what  their  country  expects  of  them.” 

The  place  chosen  for  the  landing  was  the  Anse  an 
Foulon,  afterwards  called  Wolfe’s  Cove,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  above  the  city.  In  order  that  the  surprise  might  be 
complete,  Wolfe  kept  his  plans  to  himself.  Until  the  night 
before  the  attack  not  even  his  staff  knew  where  the  landing 
was  to  be  made.  Wolfe  had  a  feeling  that  he  would  fall  in 
action.  On  the  day  before  the  battle,  as  he  examined  the 
place  of  landing,  he  is  said  to  have  repeated  softly  the  lines 
of  Gray’s  Elegy.  Under  the  shadow  of  his  approaching 
death  no  more  fitting  words  could  have  fallen  from  the 
hero’s  lips  than 

“The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave.” 

• 

Landing  upon  the  strand  at  the  base  of  the  heights, 
twenty-four  volunteers  led  the  way  up  the  narrow  path. 
The  sound  of  musket-shots  and  loud  shouts  told  Wolfe  that 
the  heights  had  been  scaled  and  the  guards  overcome.  Then 
the  whole  force  went  scrambling  up  the  bank,  grasping 
trees  and  bushes.  The  morning  light  fell  upon  the  British 
army  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  upon  the  Plains  of 
Abraham. 

Montcalm  had  feared  an  attack  at  this  point,  but  his 
plans  of  defence  had  been  interfered  with  by  the  governor. 
Upon  learning  what  had  happened,  he  hurried  out  to  attack 
the  enemy,  taking  such  troops  as  Vaudreuil  would  permit 
him  to  have.  In  broken  order  the  French  advanced,  shout¬ 
ing  and  firing  as  soon  as  they  came  within  range.  The 
British  stood  still  until  the  French  were  within  forty  paces, 
when,  at  the  word  of  command,  they  fired  a  deadly  volley 
into  the  advancing  line.  Then  followed  a  general  charge 
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with  bayonets  and  broadswords.  Wolfe  led  until  he  fell, 
shot  through  the  breast.  As  he  was  being  carried  to  the 
rear,  he  overheard  one  of  his  men  cry :  “They  run ;  see  how 
they  run !”  “Who 


run?”  Wolfe  ask¬ 


ed.  “The  enemy, 
sir.  They  give 
way  everywhere !” 

Turning  on  his 
side,  the  dying 
man  murmured ; 

“Now,  God  be 
praised,  I  will  die 
in  peace !”  The 
French,  too,  .  lost 
their  leader.  That 
night,  within  the 
walls  of  Quebec, 

Montcalm  1  a  y 
wounded.  When 
told  by  the  phy¬ 
sician  that  he  had 
only  twelve  hours 
to  live,  he  remark¬ 
ed  :  “So  much  the 
better.  I  am  happy 
that  I  shall  not 
live  to  see  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Quebec.” 

The  British  loss  in  the  battle  was  fifty-eight  killed  and 
five  hundred  and  ninety-seven  wounded.  The  French  had 
one  thousand  one  hundred  men  killed,  wounded,  or  taken 
prisoners. 


Montcalm  entering  Quebec  after 
THE  Batele 
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The  defeat  of  the  French  on  the  Plains  threw  Vaudreuil 
into  a  panic.  He  hurriedly  left  the  city,  taking  most  of  the 
troops  with  him,  and  began  a  retreat  towards  Montreal. 
Ramezay  was  left  in  command  with  a  few  hundred  soldiers 
and  no  provisions.  Just  as  a  combined  attack  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  army  and  fleet  was  about  to  be  made,  Ramezay  sur¬ 
rendered.  The  capital  of  New  France  for  the  second,  and, 
as  it  proved,  the  last  time,  passed  into  British  possession. 
The  news  of  the  victory  filled  Britain  with  joy,  mixed, 
however,  with  sadness  at  the  death  of  the  hero  who  had 
fallen  in  the  hour  of  his  triumph. 

V.  The  Campaign  of  1760. 

123.  Attempt  of  the  French  to  retake  Quebec. — During  the 
winter  the  French  gathered  in  full  strength  at  Montreal. 
Early  in  the  spring  they  set  out  to  attack  Quebec,  which 
had  been  left  in  charge  of  General  Murray.  The  British 
general  ordered  his  men  under  arms  and  marched  out  to 
meet  the  enemy.  In  the  battle  of  St.  Foye,  which  followed, 
Murray  lost  about  one-third  of  his  army  and  was  forced  to 
retreat  within  the  city.  The  French,  whose  loss  was  even 
greater,  were  too  exhausted  to  follow  up  their  advantage. 
Then  began  a  siege  which  lasted  until  May.  As  the  river 
cleared  of  ice,  both  armies  looked  eagerly  for  help  from 
overseas.  When  at  last  a  sail  was  sighted,  every  eye  was 
strained  to  see  the  flag  floating  from  her  masthead.  When 
the  red  cross  of  St.  George  was  slowly  unfurled  to  the 
breeze,  the  French  force  fell  back  upon  Montreal. 

124.  The  fall  of  Montreal. — The  course  of  French  rule  in 
Canada  was  all  but  run.  The  outcome  of  the  campaign  of 
1760  was  at  no  time  in  doubt.  The  British  plans  left  the 
enemy  no  loophole  of  escape  from  Montreal.  One  force. 
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under  Murray,  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Quebec.  A 
second,  under  Haviland,  entered  by  Lake  Champlain.  The 
main  army,  commanded  by  Amherst,  descended  the  St. 
Lawrence  from  Lake  Ontario.  Finally  the  three  armies, 
numbering  seventeen  thousand  men,  encamped  about  the 
doomed  city.  To  resist  was  madness.  On  September  8th, 


British  Soldiers  Drawing  Wood  to  Quebec,  1760, 

(From  the  painting  by  J.  H.  Macnaughton.) 

Vaudreuil  signed  the  terms  of  surrender.  “Half  the  con¬ 
tinent,”  it  has  been  said,  “changed  hands  at  the  scratch  of 
a  pen.” 

125.  The  Peace  of  Paris. — It  was  not  until  February,  1763, 
that  the  terms  of  peace  were  finally  agreed  upon  at  Paris, 
and  the  Seven  Years’  War  was  brought  to  a  close.  The 
gains  of  the  British  were  very  great.  France  ceded  to 
Britain,  Canada  and  all  her  possessions  on  the  North 
American  continent  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  except 
the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  its  neighborhood.  She  with- 
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drew  her  claims  to  Acadia  and  gave  up  to  the  conqueror  the 
Island  of  Cape  Breton  and  all  other  islands  in  the  Gulf  and 
River  of  St.  Lawrence.  Spain,  in  return  for  Havana,  sur¬ 
rendered  Florida  and  all  her  other  possessions  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  France  was  left  free  to  fish  in  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence  and  off  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  The 

two  little  islands  of  St. 
Pierre  and  Miquelon  were 
given  her  as  fishing-sta¬ 
tions,  on  condition  that  she 
should  not  fortify  them. 
Under  the  terms  of  peace 
all  the  French  regular 
troops  in  Canada  and  the 
civil  and  military  officials 
were  to  be  carried  to 
France  in  British  vessels. 
Those  of  the  people  who 
wished  to  leave  Canada 
were  to  be  free  to  do  so 
within  a  period  of  eighteen 
months.  Those  who  remained  were  to  continue  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  all  their  property.  Freedom  of  worship  was 
to  be  allowed  to  the  French  who  remained  in  the  country. 
The  religious  orders  were  to  retain  all  their  possessions  and 
rights. 


CHAPTER  XII 


EARLY  BRITISH  RULE 

1760-1774 

126.  The  French-Canadians. — During  the  first  three  years 
after  the  conquest  the  government  was  military  in 
character.  Three  district’s,  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  and 
Montreal,  were  formed.  Each  district  was  ruled  by  a  mili¬ 
tary  officer.  It  was  the  aim  of  General  Murray,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief,  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  French-Can¬ 
adians  by  just  government.  As  far  as  possible  they  were 
allowed  to  use  their  own  laws  and  to  manage  their  affairs 
just  as  before  the  conquest. 

The  passing  of  Canada  from  French  to  British  hands 
caused  but  slight  change  in  the  population.  The  higher 
officials,  a  few  seigniors,  and  most  of  the  merchants — in  all 
about  four  hundred — returned  to  France.  The  habitants, 
however,  chose  to  remain  and  to  share  in  the  new  order  of 
things.  The  war  had  put  a  stop  to  farming  and  had  so 
caused  great  suffering.  When  peace  reigned  once  more  the 
settlers  gladly  returned  to  the  neglected  farms.  Some  of 
the  seigniors  and  clergy  hoped  soon  to  see  Canada  restored 
to  France.  But  even  these,  won  by  the  fairness  of  General 
Murray,  gradually  became  satisfied  with  the  change  which 
had  taken  place. 

127.  The  western  Indians  oppose  British  rule. — Immedi- 
'ately  after  the  surrender  of  Montreal  General  Amherst  sent 
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a  small  force  of  British  soldiers  to  garrison  the  western 
forts.  The  neighbouring  Indian  tribes  did  not  look  with 
favour  on  this  change  of  masters.  French  traders  and 
agents  told  them  that  the  king  of  France  was  preparing  a 
large  army  to  recover  Canada  and  that  the  British  would 
soon  be  driven  out  of  the  country.  The  Indians,  who  liked 
the  French  better  than  their  new  masters,  readily  believed 
what  they  were  told. 

The  discontent  of  the  Indians  found  its  storm  centre  in 


View  of  Montreal,  1760 

a  chief  of  the  Ottawas  named  Pontiac.  In  this  leader  the 
good  and  the  bad  of  the  Indian  character  mingled.  While 
he  was  brave  and  generous,  he  was  at  times  vain  and 
treacherous.  His  plans  for  driving  out  the  British  included 
a  general  rising  of  the  western  tribes  from  Michilimackinac 
to  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  Everywhere  cunning  took  the 
place  of  force.  At  Detroit  a  band  of  chiefs,  headed  by 
Pontiac  himself,  entered  the  council-chamber  of  the  com¬ 
mandant,  with  short  muskets  concealed  under  their  long 
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cloaks.  The  plot  was  foiled,  so  the  story  goes,  by  an  Indian 
maiden  who  had  given  warning  to  the  commandant.  At 
Michilimackinac  the  wily  enemy  invited  the  commandant 
and  his  men  to  witness  a  game  of  lacrosse  outside  the  fort. 
While  the  play  was 
in  progress  the 
ball  was  purposely 
thrown  close  to 
the  gate.  The  play¬ 
ers,  rushing  after 
it,  suddenly  dash¬ 
ed  within  the 
palisades.  Seizing 
the  arms  which 
their  squaws  had 
smuggled  in,  they 
quickly  mastered 
the  garrison.  So 
successful  was  the 
rising  as  a  whole 
that  within  six 
weeks  nine  forts 
had  fallen,  and 
their  garrisons  had. 
been  either  massa¬ 
cred  or  made  the 
victims  of  cruel  torture.  News  of  the  peace  of  Paris  prov* 
ed  to  the  Indians  that  France  had  really  given  up  Canada 
to  Great  Britain.  Two  military  expeditions  restored  peace 
to  the  troubled  frontier. 

128.  The  beginning  of  British  rule. — By  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  February,  1763,  the  King  of  France  gave  up  all 
claim  to  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  and  Cape  Breton.  In 
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October  of  tHe  same  year  King  George  III  reorganized 
his  new  dominions  and  set  up  a  civil  government  in  each. 
Labrador,  Anticosti,  and  the  Magdalen  Islands  were  joined 
to  Newfoundland.  St.  John  (Prince  Edward  Island)  and 
He  Royale  (Cape  Breton)  became  part  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Canada  was  made  a  British  province  and  renamed  Quebec. 
The  government  was  to  consist  of  a  governor,  a  council, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  colony  would  permit,  a 
legislative  assenibly  elected  by  the  people.  General  Mur¬ 
ray,  who  was  appointed  governor,  chose  a  council  of  twelve 
members,  including  only  one  French-Canadian.  He  did 
not  think  it  wise  to  call  an  assembly,  as  the  French-Can- 
adians  were  unwilling  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The 
Indians  were  treated  with  fairness.  No  private  person 
could  buy  land  from  them.  A  purchase  of  land  could  be 
made  only  through  the  governor  and  from  the  Indians 
gathered  in  council. 

During  the  next  ten  years  there  was  great  confusion  in 
regard  to  the  laws.  The  “new  subjects”,  as  the  French- 
Canadians  were  called,  wished  to  keep  the  old  French  laws. 
According  to  these  laws  they  held  their  land  under  the 
feudal  system  and  wrongdoers  were  “tried  before  a  judge”. 
The  “old  subjects,”  on  the  other  hand,  were  used  to  holding 
property  in  their  own  name.  They  also  preferred  to  have 
criminals  tried  by  a  jury.  There  were  in  the  colony  over 
sixty  thousand  French-Canadians  and  about  five  hundred 
English-speaking  citizens.  Eortunately,  Governor  Murray 
ruled  the  colony  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  the  “new 
subjects.” 

129.  The  Quebec  Act,  1774. — The  discontent  of  both  “old” 
and  “new  subjects”  made  a  change  in  government  neces¬ 
sary.  Acting  on  the  advice  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  who  fol¬ 
lowed  General  Murray  as  governor,  the  British  parliament 
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passed  the  Quebec  Act.  The  boundaries  of  the  province 
of  Quebec  were  extended,  on  the  one  side  to  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States  and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  on  the 
other,  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Territory.  Labrador,  Anticosti, 
and  the  Magdalen  Islands,  which  had  been  joined  to  New¬ 
foundland  in  1763,  were  added  to  Quebec.  The  Act  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  governor  and  an 
appointed  legislative  council. 

The  council  was  given  power  to 
make  rules  to  secure  the 
“peace,  welfare,  and  good  gov¬ 
ernment”  of  the  colony.  It  had 
no  power,  however,  to  raise 
money,  except  for  local  im¬ 
provements.  All  disputes  re¬ 
lating  to  property  and  civil 
rights  were  to  be  settled  by 
French  civil  law,  but  in  all 
criminal  cases  British  law  was 
to  be  used.  The  Roman  Catholics 
were  allowed  to  enjoy  their  re¬ 
ligion  in  all  freedom.  They 
were  also  freed  from  the  necessity  of  taking  any  oath 
which  would  interfere  with  their  religious  beliefs.  In  the 
first  legislative  council,  of  twenty-three  members  named  by 
Governor  Carleton,  eight  were  Roman  Catholics. 

While  the  new  form  of  Government  was  welcomed  by 
the  French,  it  was  far  from  pleasing  to  the  English-speak¬ 
ing  subjects.  The  latter  did  not  like  French  civil  law.  The 
British  government,  however,  was  anxious  to  satisfy  tfie 
great  majority  of  the  people.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Quebec  Act  helped  to  keep  the  French-Ganadians  loyal 
during  the  days  of  trouble  which  were  fast  approaching. 


SiE  Guy  Carletox,  Lord 
Dorchester 
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REBELLION  AND  LOYALTY 

1774-1784 

130.  The  American  Revolution. — The  close  of  the  Seven 
Year’s  War  found  Great  Britain  in  possession  of  seventeen 
colonies  extending  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  New¬ 
foundland  to  Georgia,  each  with  a  separate  government  In 
view  of  the  natural  movement  of  the  settlers  westwards, 
the  possession  of  these  colonies  meant  the  control  of  the 
North  American  continent.  Little  did  Wolfe  think  that,  of 
the  continent  which  he  had  helped  to  win  for  Great  Britain, 
one-half  was  soon  to  be  torn  away  amid  scenes  of  rebellion. 
Yet,  even  while  the  Peace  of  Paris  was  being  discussed, 
some  wise  statesmen  foresaw  that  the  overthrow  of  the 
French  in  Canada  would  cause  the  American  colonies  to 
feel  independent  of  British  protection.  That  these  states¬ 
men  were  right  was  proved  by  the  outbreak  of  the  American 
Revolutionary  War  twelve  years  later. 

The  war  'was  caused  partly  by  the  folly  of  the  British 
government  and  partly  by  the  rashness  of  the  colonists. 
George  III,  although  honest  and  eager  to  do  what  was  best 
for  the  empire,  was  yet  unwise  and  headstrong.  To  make, 
matters  worse,  his  ministers  were  too  weak  to  oppose  him 
when  he  was  wrong.  Trouble  first  arose  over  matters  of 
trade.  The  colonists,  not  being  allowed  to  trade  freely 
with  other  countries,  began  smuggling.  This  evil  led  to  the 
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seizure  of  ships  and  at  times  to  rioting.  It  was  at  this 
point  that  Great  Britain  decided  to  tax  the  colonies,  in  order 
to  help  pay  the  expenses  of  the  late  war.  The  colonists 
protested  that,  as  they  had  no  representatives  in  the  British 
Parliament,  they  could  not  fairly  be  taxed  by  that  body.  So 
strong  was  the  protest  that  the  Stamp  Act,  the  measure 
which  had  given  offence,  was  not  put  in  force.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  light  duties  were  placed  upon  tea  and  a  few 
other  articles.  Then  followed  a  riot  in  which  a  number  of 
colonists,  disguised  as  Indians,  threw  overboard  a  cargo  of 
tea.  In  punishment  of  this  lawless  act  came  the  closing  of 
Boston  harbour.  The  outbreak  of  war  was  not  long  de¬ 
layed.  In  a  skirmish  at  Lexington  began  the  struggle 
which  ended  in  the  loss  to  Great  Britain  of  thirteen  of  her 
American  colonies. 

Lying  side  by  side  with  the  rebellious  colonies,  Quebec 
could  not  but  play  an  important  part  in  the  war.  Strong  ap¬ 
peals  were  made,  both  to  the  French-Canadians  and  to  the 
“old  subjects,”  to  join  in  the  rebellion.  The  “old  subjects” 
were  told  that  the  terms  of  the  Quebec  Act  were  Unfair 
to  them.  The  French-Canadians,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
urged  to  free  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  Great  Britain. 
The  majority  of  French-Canadians,  however,  were  well 
satisfied  with  the  just  government  of  Great  Britain.  The 
influence^  moreover,  of  the  clergy  and  the  seigniors  was 
steadily  on  the  side  of  loyalty.  In  Montreal  and  the  city  of 
Quebec  were  to  be  found  the  few  who  sympathized  with 
the  rebels.  These  were  mainly  “old  subjects”,  who  were 
discontented  at  having  little  share  in  the  government. 

Quebec,  having  refused  to  join  the  rebels,  was  made  the 
object  of  attack  at  the  very  outset  of  the  war.  By  the  old 
Lake  Champlain  route  the  invaders  entered.  Already  Crown 
Point  and  Ticonderoga  had  fallen.  The  province  was  ill 
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prepared  for  war,  as  there  were  no  more  than  eight  hundred 
regulars  in  the  colony.  To  make  matters  worse,  many  of 
the  English-speaking  citizens  of  the  larger  towns  were  any¬ 
thing  but  loyal.  The  French-Canadians,  while  they  held 
aloof  from  rebellion,  were  too  indifferent  to  fight.  Fortun¬ 
ately,  the  governor,  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  was  both  a  statesman 
and  a  general. 

In  the  autumn  of  1775  the  threatened  blow  fell.  General 
Montgomery,  with  a  force  of  colonials,  captured  the  forts 
on  the  Richelieu  and  advanced  upon  Montreal.  This  place 
Carleton  had  wisely  abandoned,  withdrawing  all  his  men 
to  Quebec.  A  second  force  of  invaders,  under  Colonel 
Benedict  Arnold,  entered  the  province  by  way  of  the  Kenne¬ 
bec  and  Chaudiere  Rivers.  Montgomery  and  Arnold  joined 
forces  before  the  city  of  Quebec.  In  view  of  the  strength 
of  the  attacking  forces  and  the  weakness  of  the  garrison, 
it  speaks  well  for  the  generalship  of  Carleton  that  the  in¬ 
vaders  were  defeated.  In  a  night  attack  Montgomery 
was  killed,  Arnold  wounded,  and  the  latter’s  followers,  over 
four  hundred  in  number,  were  forced  to  surrender.  All 
winter  the  Americans  hung  about  the  city,  but  in  the 
spring  the  arrival  of  a  British  fleet  forced  them  to  retire. 
British  garrisons  again  occupied  the  forts  on  the  Richelieu. 
In  a  naval  contest  on  Lake  Champlain,  Carleton  succeeded 
in  destroying  the  enemy’s  fleet. 

In  1778  Carleton,  feeling  that  he  was  not  being  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  British  government,  resigned.  He  was  follow¬ 
ed  in  office  by  Sir  Frederick  Haldimand.  The  new  gov¬ 
ernor  had  to  deal  with  disloyalty  within  the  province,  while 
he  faced  constant  danger  from  without.  Yet  he  succeeded 
in  holding  the  outlying  forts  and  even  found  time  to  build 
three  canals  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  For  four  years  more 
the  war  dragged  on,  ending  in  the  final  defeat  of  the  Brit- 
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ish  forces  at  Yorktown.  By  the  second  treaty  of  Paris, 
more  commonly  called  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  1783,  Great 
Britain  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  thirteen 
colonies. 

The  treaty  of  Versailles  made  important  changes  in  the 
southern  boundary  of  Quebec,  as  fixed  by  the  Quebec  Act. 
The  new  line  followed  the  St.  Croix  River  to  its  source. 
ThenCe  it  ran  due  north  to  the  “highlands”  which  separated 
the  rivers  feeding  the  St.  Lawrence  from  these  flowing 
down  to  the  Atlantic.  Beyond  this  point,  the  old  boundary 
line  of  the  province  as  far  «as  Lake  Erie  remained.  Con¬ 
tinuing,  the  line  passed  through  the  middle  of  the  Great 
Lakes  as  far  as  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods.  From  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  the  boundary  ran  “on  a  due  west  course  to  the 
River  Mississippi.” 

131.  The  United  Empire  Loyalists. — The  American  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War 
resulted  in  a 
very  decided 
gain  in  the 
population  of 
Quebec.  Many 
thousand  Amer¬ 
ican  colonists, 
refusing  to  take 
up  arms  against 
their  king,  were 
forced  to  seek  a  new  home  under  British  rule.  These  out¬ 
casts  became  known  in  history  by  the  honourable  name  of 
“United  Empire  Loyalists.”  During  the  war  the  feeling 
against  the  Loyalists  was  very  bitter.  Old  neighbours  and 
even  relatives  looked  upon  them  as  traitors.  After  the 


View  of  Cataraoui  (Kingston) 
Showing  the  remains  of  old 
Fort  Frontenac  in  1783 
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war  was  over  their  property  in  many  states  was  taken 
from  them. 

The  newcomers  were  warmly  welcomed  in  Quebec.  The 
governor  gave  himself  up  to  the  task  of  providing  for  their 
settlement.  Between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  Loyalists 
came  to  Quebec,  the  greatest  movement  taking  place  in  the 
years  1783  and  1784.  Many  settled  in  Nova  Scotia;  a 

smaller  number  in  Cape  Breton. 
In  the  valley  of  the  St.  John 
River  several  thousands  found 
a  home  and  formed  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  New  Brunswick.  A  few 
made  their  way  into  the  eastern 
townships  of  Quebec.  Large 
settlements  were  formed  on  the 
northern  shores  of  Lake  On¬ 
tario  and  Lake  Erie,  and  in  the 
Niagara  Peninsula. 

It  was  no  small  sacrifice  the 
Loyalists  had  made.  Many  had 
left  valuable  estates,  built  up  by 
years  of  hard  toil  on  the  part  of 
their  ancestors.  Many  had  given 

Monumen't  to  Brant  positions,  as  ministers, 

AT  Brantford  judges,  officials,  or  land  owners. 

From  homes  of  comfort,  in  not 
a  few  cases,  of  luxury,  they  had  stepped  forth  to  face  a 
difficult  and  often  dangerous  journey  and  the  hardships  of 
pioneer  life  in  a  new  country.  In  the  new  home  there  was 
but  one  occupation  open  to  them,  namely,  farming.  For  this 
the  majority  were  quite  unfitted.  They  found  some  com¬ 
fort,  however,  in  the  kindness  of  the  British  government. 
The  sum  of  sixteen  million  dollars  was  given  for  their  re- 
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lief.  Free  grants  of  land  were  made,  two  hundred  acres 
to  each  Loyalist.  Farming  implements,  food,  and  clothing 
were  supplied. 

The  importance  to  the  country  of  the  arrival  of  the 
United  Empire  Loyalists  was  very  great.  At  their  coming 
two  provinces,  afterwards  known  as  New  Brunswick  and 
Upper  Canada,  sprang  into  being.  Having  stood  true  to 
Great  Britain  through  so  many  hardships,  the  newcomers 
proved  themselves  faithful  defenders  of  Canada.  During 
the  War  of  1812  many  of  them  laid  down  their  lives  in  de¬ 
fence  of  their  new  homes.  *  In  all  phases  of  progress,  in 
social  conditions,  in  education  and  in  politics,  they  shared 
largely.  Men  and  women  who  had  given  up  ease  and 
comfort  to  preserve  their  loyalty,  were  the  best  material 
out  of  which  to  build  a  nation.  Looking  back  from  to-day, 
we  find  that  of  the  men  who  have  taken  part  in  the  great 
movements  of  Canadian  history  many  were  of  Loyalist 
stock.  The  people  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  are  justly 
proud  of  the  names  of  Wilmot,  Howe,  and  many  others. 
In  Ontario  the  names  of  Ryerson,  Robinson,  and  Cart¬ 
wright  are  equally  a  source  of  pride.  To  this  honour  roll 
belongs  the  name  of  the  Mohawk  chief,  Joseph  Brant,  the 
brother-in-law  of  Sir  William  Johnson.  Brant’s  fidelity 
to  the  cause  of  Britain  won  for  his  tribe  a  reserve  in  West¬ 
ern  Ontario,  where  to-day  the  name  of  Brantford  preserves 
the  memory  of  an  Indian  Loyalist. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT 

I.  Changes  in  Government,  1774-1791 

132.  Representative  government. — During  the  early  years 
of  British  rule  in  Canada  the  government  of  the  country 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  governor  and  his  council.  As  the 
number  of  English-speaking  people  increased  there  arose  a 
demand  for  a  government  in  which  the  people  would  have  a 
voice.  At  the  coming  of  the  Loyalists  this  demand  became 
stronger.  Between  the  years  1774  and  1791  there  was  a 
growing  feeling  everywhere  that  government  should  in¬ 
clude  an  Assembly  in  which  the  people  would  be  represent¬ 
ed.  The  Maritime  Provinces  already  enjoyed  representa¬ 
tive  government.  In  1758  Canada’s  first  representative 
body  had  met  at  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia.  In  1773  Prince 
Edward  Island  had  elected  its  first  Assembly. 

While  the  people  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  were  gain¬ 
ing  power,  Quebec  still  continued  under  the  rule  of  a  gov¬ 
ernor  and  a  council.  The  terms  of  the  Quebec  Act  had 

0-^ 

pleased  the  French-Canadians  and  had  kept  them  loyal 
during  the  American  Revolution.  The  Act,  however,  caused 
ill  feeling  among  the  English-speaking  subjects.  The  use 
of  both  French  and  British  laws,  added  to  the  unrest.  The 
British  government  decided  that  a  change  in  the  form  of 
Government  was  necessary.  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  now  Lord 
Dorchester,  was  sent  out  as  governor-general  of  all  the 
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Canadian  colonies.  After  a  careful  study  of  the  affairs  of 
the  colonies  the  governor-general  advised  the  British  parlia¬ 
ment  to  adopt  a  new  plan  of  government.  This  plan  was 
given  form  in  the  Constitutional  Act  of  1791. 

133.  The  Constitutional  Act,  1791. — The  Constitutional 
Act  divided  the  province  of  Quebec  into  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada.  The  population  of  Upper  Canada  was  twenty 
thousand,  that  of  Lower  Canada  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand.  The  Act  gave  to  the  Canadians  a  govern¬ 
ment  as  like  that  of  Great  Britain  as  was  possible  in  a  new 
country.  Under  the  new  form  of  government  each  of  the 
provinces  had  a  governor,  an  Executive  Council  and  a 
Legislature. 

The  Legislature  was  the  law-making  body.  It  had  two 
branches,  the  Legislature  Council  and  the  Assembly.  The 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council  were  appointed  by  the 
King  for  life.  The  men  so  appointed  were,  as  a  rule, 
judges,  lawyers,  doctors,  or  merchants.  The  members  of 
the  Assembly  were  elected  by  the  people,  every  four  years. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Council  to  advise  the  gov¬ 
ernor  in  putting  the  laws  into  force.  The  members  of  the 
Executive  Council  were  usually  members  of  the  Legislative 
Council.  As  the  governor  was  a  stranger  in  the  colony  he 
was  very  much  under  the  influence  of  his  Council, 

Under  this  form  of  government  the  people  shared  in 
making  the  laws,  but  they  had  little  part  in  putting  their 
laws  into  effect.  Great  Britain,  through  the  governor-gen¬ 
eral,  still  retained  a  strong  control  over  her  colonies.  The 
British  government  collected  taxes  and  duties,  and  control¬ 
led  navigation  and  commerce.  All  public  officials,  includ¬ 
ing  the  governor-general,  were  appointed  and  dismissed  at 
the  will  of  the  home  government. 

The  Roman  Catholics  continued  in  the  free  enjoyment  of 
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their  religion.  At  the  same  time  one  seventh  of  all  the 
uncleared  crown  lands  was  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the 
Protestant  clergy  of  the  colony.  The  criminal  law  of  Great 
Britain  remained  in  force  in  both  provinces.  The  people  of 
Upper  Canada  now  enjoyed  the  right  to  hold  land  in  their 
own  name.  In  Lower  Canada  feudal  tenure  was  retained, 
although  even  here  those  who  wished  might  enjoy  the 
freehold  system, 

II.  Representative  Government  on  Trial,  1792-1812. 

134.  First  representative  Legislatures  in  the  Canadas,  1792. 

— Lord  Dorchester  was  governor-general  not  only  of  the 
Canadas,  but  also  of  the  other  provinces.  Each  province 
had  a  lieutenant-governor,  who  carried  on  the  government 
except  when  the  governor-general  happened  to  visit  the 
province.  The  governor-general  lived  at  Quebec  and  acted 
as  governor  of  Lower  Canada. 

At  Quebec,  in  the  historic  stone  building  commonly 
known  as  the  Bishop’s  Palace,  the  Legislature^ — -Legis¬ 
lative  Council  and  Assembly — of  lower  Canada  gathered  in 
1792.  The  French-Canadians  were  in  a  great  majority,  and 
a  French-speaking  member  was  elected  speaker  of  the 
Assembly.  The  first  act  of  the  new  Legislature  was  the 
passing  of  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  French  as  well 
as  the  English  language  should  be  used  in  debates  and  in 
the  reports  of  the  House. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  little  village  of  Newark,— the  old  name 
for  Niagara,^ — John  Graves  Simcoe,  the  lieutenant-gov¬ 
ernor,  opened  the  first  Legislature  of  Upper  Canada.  Navy 
Hall,  the  home  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  was  a  humble 
meeting-place  compared  with  a  Bishop’s  Palace.  Moreover, 
the  many  duties  of  pioneer  life  and  the  great  hardships  of 
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travel  in  a  new  country  limited  the  attendance  to  seven 
councillors  and  sixteen  members  of  the  Assembly.  Men 
who  had  their  harvesting  as  well  as  law-making  to  think 
of,  knew  the  value  of  time.  Within  five  weeks  this  little 
Parliament  transacted  the  same  amount  of  business  as 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Lower  Canadian  Legislature 
for  nearly  five  months. 

135.  John  Graves  Simcoe. — Colonel  John  Graves  Simcoe, 
the  first  lieutenant-governor, 
may  well  be  called  the  father 
of  Upper  Canada.  He  put  forth 
every  effort  to  attract  to^Upper 
Canada  more  of  the  United 
Empire  Loyalists.  Many  who 
had  been  unable  to  face  the 
hardships  of  the  earlier  move¬ 
ment,  accepted  Simcoe’s  invi¬ 
tation  and  became  loyal  citizens 
of  the  new  province.  The  gov¬ 
ernor  was  full  of  energy, 
travelling  here  and  there  by 
forest  trail  or  river.  The 
country  was  opened  up  by  the 
building  of  roads  where  they  were  most  needed.  Yonge  and 
Dundas  Streets,  in  and  leading  from  Toronto,  still  remind 
us  of  the  activity  of  the  first  governor  of  Upper  Canada. 

Simcoe  soon  saw  that  Newark  was  too  near  to  the 
American  border  to  serve  as  a  permanent  capital.  His  own 
choice  was  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  London.  Lord 
Dorchester  favoured  the  selection  of  Kingston,  which  had 
already  grown  into  a  prosperous  town.  However,  neither  of 
these  places  was  chosen,  the  seat  of  government  being  mov¬ 
ed  to  Toronto,  a  trading-post  across  the  lake  from  Newark. 


Joiuq-  Graves  Simcoe 
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The  name  of  the  newly  chosen  capital  was  changed  to 
York,  in  honour  of  Frederick,  Duke  of  York.  Forty  years 
afterwards,  when  it  had  grown  to  be  a  city,  it  took  again 
its  old  Indian  name,  Toronto.  In  the  year  1796  the  Can- 


York  (Toronto)  in  1803 

adas  suffered  a  double  loss  in  the  recall  of  Lord  Dorchester 
and  Lieutenant-Governor  Simcoe. 

136.  Strife  between  Councils  and  Assemblies. — From  the 
date  of  the  Constitutional  Act,  1791,  each  of  the  provinces 
had  a  representative  Assembly.  The  people  found,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Assembly,  in  which  their  representatives  sat, 
had  very  little  power.  The  governor  and  the  two  Councils, 
Legislative  and  Executive,  stood  together  against  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  representatives.  The  Executive  Council,  advising  the 
governor,  was  independent  of  the  Assembly  and  paid  little 
attention  to  its  wishes.  The  Assembly  steadily  claimed  con¬ 
trol  over  the  revenue  and  taxation.  Other  causes  of  dis¬ 
content  among  the  representatives  of  the  people  were  the 
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presence  of  judges  in  the  Legislatures,  and  the  interference 
of  the  British  government  in  affairs  of  a  purely  local  nature. 

In  Lower  Canada  the  official  class  controlling  the  Execu¬ 
tive  and  Legislative  councils  were  of  British  descent.  In 
the  Assembly  the  French-Canadians  outnumbered  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  members  four  to  one.  The  strife  between 
the  councils  and  the  Assembly  was,  therefore,  made  much 
worse  by  differences  of  race  and  religion.  These  dif¬ 
ferences  were  kept  alive  by  rival  newspapers— the  Quebec 
M ercury,  the  organ  of  the  English-speaking  minority,  and 
Le  Canadien,  published  by^  the  French-speaking  majority. 

In  Upper  Canada,  there  were  no  racial  jealousies  to  em¬ 
bitter  the  political  strife.  Strife  there  was,  however,  be¬ 
tween  the  official  class,  mostly  United  Empire  Loyalists, 
and  the  radical  members  of  the  Assembly.  Too  often  the 
lieutenant-governor,  swayed  by  the  advice  of  his  officials, 
opposed  even  the  reasonable  demands  of  the  Assembly. 
Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Assembly,  influenced  by 
some  rash  leader,  was  guilty  of  unwise  acts. 

The  situation  in  Nova  Scotia  was  much  the  same  as  in 
the  other  provinces.  The  governor  had  more  regard  for 
the  dignity  of  the  Crown  than  for  the  will  of  the  people. 
Endless  trouble  arose  over  the  expenditure  of  money.  The 
Assembly  wished  to  build  roads  and  bridges  to  open  up  the 
country.  The  Council  preferred  to  erecet  public  buildings 
at  Halifax  and  to  pay  high  salaries  to  the  officials.  In 
New  Brunswick,  too,  the  Council  rejected  bills  passed  by  the 
Assembly  and  refused  to  surrender  control  of  the  revenue 
to  the  people’s  representatives. 
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1763-1812 

137.  The  Province  of  Quebec  in  1763. — In  1763  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  new  British  province  of  Quebec  was  between 
sixty  and  seventy  thousand.  The  people,  for  the  most 

part,  continued  to 
cling  to  the  shores 
of  the  St.  Lawr¬ 
ence  and  Richelieu 
Rivers.  Quebec, 
Three  Rivers,  and 
Montreal  were 
still  the  main 
centres  of  settle¬ 
ment.  Quebec,  the 
capital  of  the  old 
French  colony, 
contained  seven 
thousand  inhabitants.  Montreal,  enriched  by  the  profits  of 
the  fur  trade,  had  a  propulation  of  nine  thousand.  Three 
Rivers,  although  a  much  smaller  place,  had  gained  some  im¬ 
portance  from  its  iron  mines  and  from  its  convenience  as  a 
stopping-place  for  travellers.  The  Great  West,  save  for  a 
garrison  here  and  there  and  the  wandering  traders  and 
missionaries,  was  still  a  wilderness. 
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138.  The  life  of  the  French-Canadians. — When  the  war  be¬ 
tween  the  Erench  and  British  was  ended,  the  habitant  again 
settled  down  contented¬ 
ly  upon  his  little  farm. 

His  cottage  was  small, 
seldom  containing  more 
than  two  rooms.  As 
there  was  no  plaster, 
the  walls  dividing  the 
rooms  were  of  wood. 

Strong  boxes  and 
benches  served  as 
chairs.  The  rough 
loom  and  the  boxlike 
cradle  were  common 
objects  in  the  home. 


FRENCH-CAXAniAN 

Gentleman 


Soldier  and  Merchant 

Over  the  fire  stood  the  crane,  the 
brick  oven  being  found  only  in  the 
houses  of  the  rich.  The  house  of  the 
seignior,  although  richly  furnished, 
was  rarely  more  than  one  story  high. 
It  often  extended  one  hundred  feet 
in  length  and  was  covered  by  a  high, 
steep  roof.  The  roof  was  built 
steep  in  order  to  shed  the  snow  and 
to  give  plenty  of  room  for  bed¬ 
chambers  in  the  attic.  Clustered 
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about  the  main  building  were  wash-house,  coach-house, 
barns,  and  wood-sheds.  The  house  was  usually  sheltered  by 
groves  of  trees,  and  near  by  were  the  orchard  and  the  kit¬ 
chen  garden.  Not  far  away  lay 
the  village,  with  its  spire-capped 
church  and  stone  mill  showing 
through  the  trees. 

In  dress  the  upper  class  fol¬ 
lowed  as  closely  as  possible  the 
latest  fashions  of  France.  With 
men  it  was  the  custom  to  wear 
the  hair  curled,  powdered,  and 
often  tied  in  a  queue.  Upon 
important  occasions  they  wore 
'  three  -  cornered  cocked  hats. 
Their  wide- f rocked  coats  were 
made  of  costly  material  in  bright 
colours.  The  waistcoat  was  frequently  ornamented  with 
gold  or  silver.  They  wore  lace  at  the  neck  and  wristbands. 
The  knee-breeches  were  fastened  with  bright  buckles,  which 
served  to  hold  the  coloured  silk  stockings.  Shoes,  adorned 
with  broad  buckles  at  the  instep,  completed  a  costume  which 
would  seem  strange  beside  the  modest  dress  of  the  men  of 
to-day.  The  women,  also,  were  clad  in  homespun,  which 
they  wore  in  short,  full  skirts.  Their  love  of  colours  was 
shown  in  their  choice  of  bright  kerchiefs  for  the  neck  and 
shoulders. 

The  French-Canadian  was  very  sociable.  Contented  in 
spirit,  he  gave  himself  up  whole-heartedly  to  his  amuse¬ 
ments.  Winter  was  the  season  of  gaiety.  Sleighing  and 
dancing  were  the  common  pastimes.  Even  the  older  people 
joined  in  such  youthful  amusements  as  “Hide  the  Handker¬ 
chief”  and  Fox  and  Geese.”  No  excuse  for  a  holiday  was 
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lost.  A  wedding,  a  baptism,  or  a  birthday  was  welcomed  as 
a  time  of  enjoyment.  May-day  brought  to  the  habitants 
special  feasting  and 
merry-making  at  the 
home  of  the  seignior. 

Upon  the  whole  the 
life  of  ■  the  habitant 
was  a  happy  one.  His 
home  was  small  but 
comfortable.  His  food 
— salt  meat,  milk,  and 
bread,  varied  in  season 
by  plenty  of  fresh  meat 
—  was  simple  but 
wholesome.  His  sum¬ 
mer  of  toil  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  winter  of 
amusement.  The  hard¬ 
ships  of  his  pioneer 
days  were  past,  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  present  lot  he  was  content. 

139.  The  Loyalist  settlements.— If  the  pioneer  days  of 
Quebec  were  past,  the  hardships  of  early  settlement  were 
just  beginning  in  the  other  provinces.  The  year  1783  was 
one  long  remembered  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  In  that 
year  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  found  shelter  in  the  St. 
John  River.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  the  newcomers 
built  Parrtown,  so  named  in  honour  of  the  governor  of  Nova 
Scotia.  In  one  season  there  arrived  five  thousand  settlers, 
mainly  officers  and  privates  who  had  fought  the  battles  of 
their  king.  Others  passed  on  to  Prince  Edward  Island  and 
the  Nova  Scotian  peninsula,  skirting  the  shores  of  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Many  thousands  found 
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a  home  in  Halifax  and  other  attractive  spots  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  Loyalists  at  the  St.  John 
River,  the  surrounding  country  was  formed  into  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  New  Brunswick.  Parrtown  became  a  city  and  its 
name  was  changed  to  St.  John.  Two  years  later  the  seat 
of  government  was  moved  to  Fredericton,  eighty-four 
miles  up  the  river.  Cape  Breton,  which  had  received  about 
eight  hundred  Loyalists,  also  became  a  separate  province, 
with  its  capital  at  Sydney.  The  island,  however,  did  not 


A  Habitant  Dance 

long  remain  separate.  In  1820  it  again  became  a  part  of 
Nova  Scotia.  In  all,  twenty  thousand  Loyalists  entered 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 
As  the  newcomers  outnumbered  the  original  settlers,  they 
played  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  these  provinces. 

Some  of  the  Loyalists  who  entered  Nova  Scotia  passed 
on  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  settled  below  Montreal.  The 
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greater  number  continued  their  journey  to  Lake  Ontario, 
Hither  came  many  more  by  way  of  Oswego.  In  1784  the 
great  movement  took  place.  Along  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario,  around  its  western  end  and  into  the  Niagara 
peninsula,  the  newcomers  spread.  Gradually  they  extend¬ 
ed  their  settlement  over  the  fruitful  lands  lying  between 
Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Huron.  Many  of  the  inland  Loyalists 
descended  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Richelieu.  Some  of 


On’S  or  THE  Earliest  Loyalist’s  Settlements  in  Upper  Canada 
Notice  the  man  using  the  “hominy  block.”  (See  page  137).  From 
“Upper  Canada  Sketches,”  by  permission  of  the  author, 

Thomas  Conant,  Esq. 

these  passed  on  to  the  north  and  west,  peopling  the  St.  Lawr¬ 
ence  shore  between  Fort  Frontenac  and  Montreal.  Others, 
stopping  as  soon  as  they  had  entered  Canadian  territory, 
settled  between  the  frontier  and  the  St.  Lawrence  colonies. 
This  English-speaking  section  of  Lower  Canada  came  to 
be  known  as  the  “Eastern  Townships.” 
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140.  Other  settlements. — In  addition  to  the  Loyalists  many 

other  settlers  arrived  during  the  closing  of  the  old  and  the 
opening  of  the  new  century.  Simcoe’s  liberal  policy  caused 
steady  streams  of  settlers  to  pour  into  Upper  Canada 
through  Niagara  and  Oswego.  Cape  Breton  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  mainland  received  in  the  space  of  fifty  years,  as 
many  as  twenty-five  thousand  Roman  Catholic  Highlanders. 
The  Earl  of  Selkirk,  a  Scottish  nobleman,  brought  out  to 
Prince  Edward  Island  three  shiploads  of  Scottish  and  Irish 
tenants.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this  venture,  Sel¬ 
kirk  founded  a  second  colony,  called  “Baldoon,”  in  the  dis¬ 
tant  west  of  Upper  Canada.  In  this  period  Glengarry 
county  also  had  its  beginning.  Its  founder  was  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  Alexander  Macdonell. 
Colonel  Talbot  settled  as  many  as  twenty-eight  townships 
along  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  ' 

141.  Pioneer  life. — The  story  of  these  pioneers  is  one  of 
labour  and  hardships.  With  a  little  flour  and  pork  and  a 

few  hoes  and  axes  they 
entered  upon  the  task  of 
home-making.  Slowly 
the  unbroken  forests 
gave  space  for  tiny 
“clearings,”  and  for 
winding  bridlepaths, 
where  no  friendly  stream 
furnished  a  highway.  Everywhere  trees  had  to  be  felled 
and  the  ground  cleared,  first  for  a  cabin,  then  more  widely 
for  seeding.  While  this  work  was  being  done  the  family 
slept  in  the  open,  without  even  the  shelter  of  blankets.  All 
the.  buildings  were  of  logs,  for  lumber  could’  be  made  only 
with  the  “whip-saw”  or  the  “cross-cut”.  The  cabins  were 
commonly  one-roomed,  with  roofs  of  bark  stuffed  with 
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moss  and  clay.  Chimneys  were  at  first  made  of  sticks  and 
clay,  later  of  stone  and  brick.  Strangely  out  of  place  were 
the  few  pieces  of  old  furniture,  the  tall  clock,  the  chairs, 
and  “secretaries,”  which  some  of  the  Loyalists  had  brought 
with  them  from  their  former  homes.  Too  often  the  only 
furniture  in  the  home  was  a  bed  made  of  four  poles,  with 
strips  of  basswood  bark  woven  between.  Even  the  making 
of  chairs  and  tables  was  delayed  until  the  “clearing”  was 
made. 

Each  Loyalist  family  was  provided  by  the  British  gov- 
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ernment  with  a  plough  and  a  cow.  One  by  one  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  were  overcome.  The  trees  were  felled;  the  land 
was  cleared  and  ploughed ;  the  seed  was  sown ;  and  the 
grain,  commonly  Indian  corn  and  wild  rice,  was  cut.  There 
still  remained  the  labour  of  making  flour.  In  the  absence 
of  mills  the  grain  was  crushed  between  stones.  Stones  later 
gave  place  to  the  “hominy-block”,  a  hard-wood  stump  with 
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a  large  bowl-shaped  hollow  burned  in  the  top.  In  this  hol¬ 
low  the  grain  was  pounded  with  a  wooden  hammer,  or 
“plumper”.  Sometimes  a  stone  on  the  end  of  a  long  pole, 
or  “sweep”,  took  the  the  place  of  the  “plumper”.  Later, 
grist  mills  were  built  on  the  banks  of  creeks  and  rivers.  By 
damming  back  the  water  a  waterfall  was  formed  to  give 
power  to  drive  the  simple  machinery  which  ground  the 
farmers’  grain. 

In  1787  the  failure  of  a  harvest  brought  on  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  “Hungry 
Year.”  The  settlers 
were  forced  to  kill  and 
eat  their  few  cattle, 
their  dogs,  and  their 
horses.  The  story  is 
told  of  how  beef  bones 
were  passed  from  fam¬ 
ily  to  family  to  give 
flavour  to  the  thin  bran 
soup.  Roots  of  all  kinds, 
“ground-nuts”,  butter¬ 
nuts,  and  beechnuts, 
were  eagerly  sought. 
Buds  of  basswood, 
“lamb’s  quarters,”  “pig¬ 
weed,”  “Indian  cab¬ 
bage”,  and  other  weeds 
were  common  diet. 
Game  of  all  kinds,  deer, 
rabbits,  and  pigeons, 
was  plentiful,  but  powder  and  shot  were  very  scarce. 

To  add  to  the  discomforts  of  these  early  days,  the  supply 
of  clothing  was  scanty.  For  a  year  or  two  after  his  arrival. 


Costumes  in  Canada  in  1812. 
From  “Life  in  Canada,”  by  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  author,  Thomas  Conant, 
Esq. 
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the  Loyalist  gentleman  still  wore  the  fine  clothing  of  his 
more  prosperous  days.  Soon,  however,  silk  and  satin  gave 
place  to  home-spun  cloth.  The  women  learned  the  Indian 
tanning,  spun  thread  from  the  fibres  of  the  basswood  bark, 
and  made  clothing  of  deer  skin.  Stockings  were  unknown. 
The  children  often  spent  the  long  months  of  the  winter 
season  indoors  for  lack  of  foot-covering.  When  leather 
was  at  hand,  every  man 
made  shoes  for  his 
family,  shapeless  but 
comfortable.  Later,  as 
wool,  flax,  and  hemp 
were  raised,  and  crude 
handlooms  and  spinning- 
wheels  were  made, 
buckskin  gave  place  to 
linsey-woolsey.  Pioneer  Log  Cabin 

In  these  early  days  it  Note  the  snake  fence  and  the 

was  not  easy  to  get  ^ 

from  one  place  to  another.  The  avenues  of  travel  were  the 
lakes  and  rivers  and  the  narrow  bush-trails  leading  from  one 
to  another.  At  first  schools  and  churches  were  unknown. 
Closer  settlement  and  better  roads  soon  brought  many  ad¬ 
vantages.  Here  and  there  appeared  the  little  log  school- 
house  and  the  rude  church.  The  grist  mill,  too,  saved  the 
settlers  untold  labour.  A  great  part  of  the  pioneer’s  work 
was  now  done  with  the  willing  help  of  neighbours.  Gather¬ 
ings  of  settlers  to  do  any  work,  inside  or  outside,  were  call¬ 
ed  “bees”.  The  chopping  and  logging  “bees”  aided  the 
pioneer  in  widening  his  little  clearing.  At  a  framing  “bee” 
and  raising,  his  neighbours  helped  him  to  build  his  barn, 
which  was  often  a  finer  building  than  his  cabin.  When  in 
the  autumn  his  corn  was  gathered,  the  husking  “bee”  left 
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him  with  a  supply  of  grain  for  his  stock.  The  long  winter 
evenings  were  turned  to  use  by  the  “paring  bees'*,  at  which 
the  neighbours,  men,  women,  and  children,  gathered  to 
peel  apples.  When  peeled,  the  apples  were  cut  into  thin 
slices  and  dried.  The  drying  was  done  by  stringing  the 
slices  on  cords  hung  from  the  ceiling  of  the  cabin,  or  by 

spreading  them  on  flat  rocks 
fastened  above  the  kitchen 
stove.  In  this  way  the  apples 
were  preserved,  so  that  the 
thrifty  housewife  had  a  supply 
of  fruit  for  the  winter  sea¬ 
son.  The  women,  too,  helped 
one  another  in  their  work. 
At  picking  and  carding  “bees” 
the  wool  was  formed  into 
long,  soft  rolls.  In  this  form 
it  was  spun  into  thread  on 
the  housewife’s  spinning  wheel. 
When  the  work  of  the  “bee” 
was  over,  the  workers  turned 
to  the  joys  of  social  amuse¬ 
ment.  Games  and  dances  gave  relief  after  the  hours  of  toil. 

142.  Progress. — Between  1763  and  1812  there  was  little 
time  for  the  building  of  churches  and  schools.  For  some 
years  after  the  conquest  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  alone 
ministered  to  the  colonists.  Soon  ministers  of  other  churches 
entered  the  provinces  and  began  a  humble  work.  In  1765 
a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  preached  in  the 
Jesuit  College,  Quebec.  In  1782  the  first  sermon  by  a 
Methodist  minister  was  preached  in  Halifax.  Two  years 
later  the  Rev.  John  Stuart,  “the  father  of  the  Upper  Can¬ 
ada  Church”  (Anglican),  began  his  work.  In  1786  the 
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first  Protestant  church  in  Upper  Canada  was  built  among 
the  Mohawks  of  the  Grand  River  district.  By  the  close 
of  the  century  these  churches,  the  Anglicans,  the  Presby¬ 
terian,  and  the  Methodist,  had  gained  a  foothold  in  all  the 
provinces. 

The  school  system  of  Lower  Canada  was  nearly  two 
centuries  old.  Ever  since  Champlain’s  days  priest  and 
nun  had  laboured  faith¬ 
fully  in  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Young  as  were 
the  English  -  speaking 
settlements,  some  pro¬ 
gress  had  already  been 
made  in  the  founding  of 
schools.  In  1785  a 
classical  school  was 
opened  at  Kingston,  the 
first  in  Upper  Canada. 

Three  years  later  an 
academy  was  founded 
at  Windsor,  Nova 
Scotia,  the  humble  be¬ 
ginning  of  King’s  College.  Before  the  close  of  the  century 
the  College  of  New  Brunswick  was  established  at  Frederic¬ 
ton.  In  1792  a  school  was  opened  at  Newark,  and  early  in 
1800  the  “Home  District  School,”  the  first  public  school  of 
Toronto,  was  founded.  In  the  same  year  Parliament  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  establishment  of  eight  grammar  schools 
and  for  the  payment  to  each  master  of  a  salary  of  one 
hundred  pounds  a  year. 

The  rise  of  the  press  was  a  sure  sign  of  progress.  In 
the  year  following  the  Peace  of  Paris  there  appeared  the 
Quebec  Gazette,  half  in  French,  half  in  English,  the  first 
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newspaper  of  provincial  Canada.  This  paper,  we  are  told, 
began  with  the  support  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  subscribers. 
Not  to  be  outdone  by  her  old-time  rival,  Montreal  soon 
issued  her  own  Gazette.  Niagara  had  the  honour  of  produc¬ 
ing  the  pioneer  sheet  of  Upper  Canada,  “size  fifteen  by 
nine  and  a  half  inches,  price  three  dollars  a  year/*  Next 
appeared  the  Gazette  and  Oracle  of  York,  and  the  Mercury 
of  Quebec.  Le  Canadien,  the  first  paper  printed  wholly  in 
French  in  Canada,  was  published  in  1806. 

The  fur  trade  was  the  first,  and  for  many  years  the  only 
source  of  wealth  in  Upper  Canada.  It  was  carried  on  both 
by  companies  and  by  individuals.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
use  of  rum  cursed  the  traffic  and  made  it  of  little  benefit 
to  the  country.  The  earliest  export  was  potash.  The 
staple  product  of  the  country  was  wheat.  The  governor 
did  everything  in  his  power  to  develop  this  source  of 
revenue.  So  rapidly  did  farming  expand  that  the  needs 
of  the  farmers  were  more  than  met.  York  and  Niagara 
were  also  supplied  with  the  staples,  flour  and  pork.  The 
greatest  difficulty  in  trade  was  found  in  transporting  sup¬ 
plies.  The  only  means  of  transport  were  rude  bateaux, 
built  with  a  draught  of  two  feet,  with  a  width  of  six,  and 
a  length  of  twenty  feet.  These  were  towed  and  “tracked” 
up  the  rivers.  In  transportation,  as  in  everything  else, 
change  was  rapid.  As  early  as  1794  there  were  fifteen 
merchant  vessels  in  the  Upper  Lakes  and  also  six  armed 
boats.  Soon  the  canals  on  the  St.  Lawrence  were  en¬ 
larged  so  as  to  accommodate  lake  vessels. 

Everywhere  there  was  evidence  of  progress.  Here  and 
there  through  the  dense  forests  of  Upper  Canada  roads 
were  gradually  built.  A  fortnightly  mail  was  established 
between  the  Canadas  and  the  United  States.  The  first  raft 
of  timber  was  floated  down  the  Ottawa.  The  first  Cana- 
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dian  steamboat,  the  Accommodation,  was  launched  upon 
the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  November,  1809.  It 
plied  between  Montreal  and  Quebec,  the  fare  down  being 
eight  dollars  and  the  fare  back,  against  the  stream,  nine 
dollars.  Seven  years  later,  the  Frontenac,  the  first  steam¬ 
boat  on  Lake  Ontario,  was  launched  near  Kingston. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


THE  WEST,  1763-1812 

143.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.— During  the  last  century 
of  the  French  regime  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  had  con¬ 
tinued  its  trade.  Its  forts  had  fallen  into  the  hands  either 
of  De  Troyes  or  of  D’Iberville,  but  had  been  restored  by 


treaty.  Though  the  dangers  of  war  were  past,  the  Com¬ 
pany  still  had  its  rivals  in  trade.  The  Canadian  traders 
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made  their  long  overland  journey  to  the  Bay  and  tempted 
the  Indians  with  showy  trinkets  and  brandy.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  the  natives,  however,  remained  loyal  to  the  old  com¬ 
pany. 

144.  Description  of  the  fur  trade. — Winter  was  the  hunt¬ 
ing  season.  The  Indians  covered  a  wide  area  of  country 
in  the  chase.  After  hunting  within  a  radius  of  four  or  five 
miles  from  their  encampment,  they  moved  on  to  fresh 
grounds.  The  marten,  squirrel,  and  ermine  were  generally 
caught  in  traps  or  snares  by  the  women  and  children.  The 
men,  meanwhile,  followed  the  deer  and  the  buffalo.  Hav¬ 
ing  once  brought 
down  these  victims 
of  the  chase,  they 
cut  off  the  choicest 
parts  and  left  the 
remainder  for  the 
squaws  to  bring 
into  camp  on  the 
following  day.  A 
good  hunter  kill¬ 
ed  five  or  six 
hundred  beaver  in  a  season.  Usually,  not  more  than  one- 
sixth  of  the  beaver  skins  found  their  way  to  the  trading- 
rooms  of  the  fur  companies.  The  greater  number  were  used 
for  tent  and  bed-coverings. 

The  trading  took  place,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  summer, 
when  the  rivers  and  lakes  were  clear  of  ice.  It  is  true  that 
the  Indians  near  the  Bay  often  brought  in  their  furs  during 
the  winter  and  were  made  welcome  by  the  traders.  In  the 
summer  season,  however,  the  inland  lakes  and  streams 
were  dotted  with  fur-laden  canoes  making  their  way  from 
the  far  west  and  north.  Lake  Winnipeg  was  the  meeting- 
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place  of  the  hundreds  of  natives  on  their  way  to  Hudson 
Bay.  This  meeting-place  was  the  scene  of  feasting  and 
dancing.  As  many  as  five  hundred  canoes  in  a  year  made 
the  long  and  tiresome  journey  to  York  Factory.  A  canoe 
load,  containing  at  the  start  one  hundred  beaver  skins, 
gradually  dwindled  as  the  travellers,  weary  of  their 
burdens  on  the  portages,  cast  away  the  heavier  furs. 

As  the  Indians  drew  near  the  journey’s  end,  they  gather¬ 
ed  the  canoes  together 
and  advanced  in  order. 
A  salute  from  their 
guns  was  answered  by 
the  small  cannon  of  the 
fort.  At  the  landing- 
place  the  chief  and  his 
companions  were  met 
by  the  company’s  trad¬ 
ers  and  led  to  the  trad¬ 
ing-room.  The  squaws 
and  younger  braves, 
meanwhile,  unloaded 
the  canoes.  The  guests 
were  at  once  offered 
pipes  and  for  a  time 
Carrying  Supplies  over  a  Portage  Smoked  in  silence.  Final¬ 
ly,  the  chief  spoke,  tell¬ 
ing  the  factor  what  tribes  were  represented  in  his  company 
and  how  many  canoes  had  arrived.  The  factor’s  reply  was 
one  of  welcome.  The  chief  was  next  honoured  with  a  gift 
of  clothing.  Decked  out  in  a  coarse  cloth  coat,  red  or  blue, 
lined  with  baize,  waistcoat  and  breeches  of  baize,  checked 
cotton  shirt,  and  brightly  coloured  stockings,  he  strutted 
proudly  about  the  room.  The  guests  were  then  led  back  to 
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their  camp,  a  drummer  beating  a  march.  Here  the  whole 
company  was  entertained  with  brandy,  pipes,  and  tobacco. 
This  entertainment  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  pipe  of 
peace,  which  all  the  braves  and  the  chief  factor  joined  in 
smoking.  They  then  fell  to  the  business  of  trading. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  there 
was  no  fixed  price  of  furs.  The  Indians  took  what  they 
could  get.  At  first,  the  articles  given  in  exchange  for  furs 
were  beads,  toys,  and  other  trinkets,  of  little  real  value  to 
the  Indians.  Later,  the  company  gave  the  Indians  those 
things  which  were  needed  in  hunting — guns,  powder, 
powder-horns,  shot,  hatchets,  and  knives.  Coats,  blankets, 
kettles,  and  tobacco  were  also  used  in  trade.  A  scale  of 
values  was  soon  fixed  to  govern  trade.  The  value  of  articles 
of  trade  was  commonly  reckoned 
in  beaver  skins.  Thus,  for  one 
beaver  skin  an  Indian  might 
purchase  two  pounds  of  powder, 
four  pounds  of  shot,  or  two 
hatchets.  A  gun  could  seldom 
be  bought  for  less  than  ten 
beavers. 

145.  The  rivalry  of  the  fur 
companies.  —  The  conquest  of 
Canada  by  Great  Britain  brought 
about  a  great  change  in  the  fur 
trade.  The  French  Trading 
Company  was  broken  up.  The 
coureurs  de  bois,  who  had  serv¬ 
ed  the  company,  found  themselves  cast  adrift.  Refusing 
to  give  up  the  free  life  of  the  woods,  they  threw  in  their 
lot  with  the  Indians.  Other  traders  quickly  took  their 
place,  mainly  Scottish  Highlanders  from  Montreal.  The 
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most  famous  of  these  was  Alexander  Henry.  Henry  fol¬ 
lowed  the  course  of  the  Verendrye  travels  and  reached  the 
Saskatchewan.  Here  he  came  upon  several  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  who  were  already  trading  with  the  Indians. 
By  building  several  trading  posts  these  Montreal  traders 
succeeded  in  stopping  many  of  the  Indians  on  their  way  to 

Hudson  Bay. 
Later  they  com¬ 
bined  to  form 
the  North-West 
Company. 

The  fur  trade 
was  now  divid¬ 
ed  between  these 
groups  of  trad¬ 
ers,  the  North- 
West  Company 
and  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Com¬ 
pany.  To  a  great 
extent  the  two 
companies  trad¬ 
ed  over  the  same  territory.  Their  trading-stations 
were  planted,  in  some  cases,  not  more  than  two  or 
three  miles  apart.  At  first  there  was  no  violence.  The  rivals 
met  in  forest  or  on  stream,  shook  hands,  smoked,  broke 
bread  together,  and  then  separated.  Soon,  however,  com¬ 
petition  grew  keener,  and  greed  overcame  all  feeling  of 
friendliness.  Acts  of  violence  became  common.  Thefts  of 
furs  and  brutal  assaults  upon  defenders  of  outlying  sta¬ 
tions  were  frequent.  As  a  rule  the  men  of  the  Canadian 
company  were  the  offenders,  being  of  a  more  lawless  char¬ 
acter  and  less  under  the  control  of  their  employers. 
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146.  The  Selkirk  settlement. — Up  to  this  time  men’s  only 
interest  in  the  land  west  of  Lake  Superior  had  been  the  fur 
trade.  Lord  Selkirk,  the  founder  of  settlements  in  Prince 
Edward  Island  and  in  Upper  Canada,  was  the  first  to  think 
of  planting  a  colony  in  the  West.  As  a  first  step  in  his  plan 
he  bought  shares  in  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  He  then 
persuaded  the  company  to  sell  him  one  hundred  and  six¬ 
teen  thousand  square  miles 
of  land  in  the  Red  River 
district.  Gathering  a  small 
band  of  colonists,  he  plac¬ 
ed  them  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  a  Loyalist  -officer 
named  Miles  Macdonell. 

This  first  party  of  Selkirk 
settlers,  seventy-six  in 
number,  arrived  at  York 
Factory  on  Hudson  Bay  in 
September,  1811,  and  there 
spent  the  winter.  In  the 
spring  following  the  colon¬ 
ists  were  able  to  go  inland. 

The  journey,  of  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  miles,  was  completed  in  fifty- 
five  days.  They  reached  their  destination  on  August  30th, 
1812,  and  there,  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  River,  founded 
the  Selkirk  settlement.  Other  bands  of  colonists  came  out 
within  the  next  few  years  and  helped  to  keep  alive  the 
hopes  of  the  earliest  settlers.  Such  was  the  beginning  of 
the  Province  of  Manitoba. 

147.  The  north-west  passage  by  land. — While  the  rivalry 
of  the  fur  companies  gave  rise  to  many  evils,  it  had  at  least 
one  good  result.  In  their  eagerness  to  outstrip  one  another. 
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the  traders  were  gradually  exploring  the  country.  The 
great  explorers  of  the  period  were  all  connected  with  the 
fur  trade.  The  first  of  these  was  Samuel  Hearne,  a  servant 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  A  band  of  northern 
Indians  trading  at  Prince  of  Wales  Fort,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Churchill,  showed  the  traders  some  copper  which  they 
had  found  on  the  banks  of  a  “great  river”  in  the  far  north¬ 
west.  The  company  decided  to  send  a  party  in  search  of 
this  river,  hoping  that  it  might  lead  to  the  north-west  pas¬ 
sage.  Hearne  was  placed  in  charge  of  this  party. 

148.  Samuel  Hearne. — On  November  6th,  1769,  Prince  of 
Wales  Fort  was  all  astir.  Everything  was  ready  for  the 

journey,  and,  as  Hearne  and  his 
companions  passed  out  through 
the  gate,  they  were  honoured 
with  a  salute  of  seven  guns.  In 
spite  of  careful  preparations, 
nothing  came  of  the  venture.  A 
few  days  out  from  Hudson  Bay, 
the  guide  deserted,  and,  a  little 
later,  more  than  half  of  the  com¬ 
pany  followed  his  example. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to 
return  to  the  fort. 

Hearne  lost  no  time  in  prepar¬ 
ing  for  a  second  attempt  and  in 
two  months  was  again  ready  to 
depart.  This  time  there  was  no  salute  to  cheer  him  on  his 
way.  For  three  months  he  held  a  north-westerly  course, 
following  streams  and  lakes,  and  then  struck  inland  through 
the  barren  grounds.  The  experiences  of  the  travellers  were 
becoming  daily  more  trying.  Frequently  they  fasted  for 
two  or  three  days  at  a  time.  For  a  week  cranberries,  scraps 
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of  leather,  and  burnt  bones  were  their  only  food.  As  if 
such  hardships  were  not  enough,  a  greater  misfortune  be¬ 
fell  them  when  they  were  now  five  hundred  miles  away 
from  Prince  of  Wales  Fort.  Their  only  quadrant,  left  in 
the  sun  one  day,  was  blown  over  by  the  wind  and  broken. 
Unable  any  longer  to  take  his  bearings,  Hearne  was  forced 
to  turn  back  and  wearily  retrace  his  course  to  Hudson  Bay. 

Hearne’s  third  attempt  met  with  success.  The  stream  of 
which  the  Indians  had  spoken  proved  to  be  the  Coppermine 
River.  A  few  days  travel  down  stream  brought  the  ex¬ 
plorers  to  the  sea,  the  first  wjiite  men  to  reach  the  Arctic 
Ocean  by  land. 

149.  Alexander  Mackenzie. — As  in  the  days  of  La  Ve- 
rendrye,  explorers  were  still 
eager  to  find  a  way  to  the 
‘Western  Sea”.  Alexander  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  a  partner  in  the  North- 
West  Company,  was  the  next  to 
seek  this  goal.  Fort  Chipewyan, 
on  Lake  Athabaska,  was  the 
starting  point  of  Mackenzie’s 
journey.  Before  the  end  of 
June,  1789,  his  party  reached 
the  river  which  now  bears  the 
name  of  the  explorer  himself.  A 
week  later  the  explorers  fell  in 
with  a  band  of  wild  Indians,  who 
were  greatly  alarmed  at  the 
sight  of  white  men.  Stories  of  haunted  caves  and  danger¬ 
ous  falls  were  told  by  these  savages.  Mackenzie  was  un¬ 
moved  and  even  persuaded  one  of  the  natives  to  join  him 
as  guide.  Every  day  brought  fresh  difficulties  and  more 
natives  with  their  terrifying  tales.  At  last,  deserted  by  their 
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guide,  the  Indians  of  the  party  lost  heart  and  refused  to  go 
any  farther.  Mackenzie  begged  them  to  continue  for  seven 
days  longer,  promising  to  turn  back  if  they  did  not  dis¬ 
cover  the  sea  within  that  time.  Before  the  week  was  end¬ 
ed  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  stood  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Mackenzie  decided  to  return 
at  once.  After  erecting  a  post  bearing  his  name,  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  the  place,  and  the  number  of  persons  he  had  with 
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him,  he  turned  his  course  homewards.  On  September  12th 
the  party  was  again  at  Fort  Chipewyan. 

Three  years  later  Mackenzie  prepared  to  make  another 
dash  for  the  Pacific.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  he  ascended 
the  Peace  River  as  far  as  the  forks.  Here  he  spent  the 
winter.  As  soon  as  the  river  was  clear  of  ice,  the  party,  con¬ 
sisting  of  eight  white  men  and  two  Indian  guides,  embarked 
in  one  big  canoe,  twenty-five  feet  in  length. .  From  the  outset 
the  difficulties  of  the  way  were  very  great.  Rapids  and 
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falls  made  progress  hard  and  even  dangerous.  As  the 
travellers  drew  near  the  mountains,  the  river,  hemmed  in 
by  steep,  rocky  banks,  presented  a  succession  of  roaring 
falls.  Portages  were  frequent  and  usually  hard  to  travel. 
In  places  the  men  drew  the  canoe  upstream  by  grasping  the 
branches  of  overhanging  trees.  The  discouragement  of  the 
men  was  overcome  only  by  the  courage  of  their  leader. 

The  greatest  of  their  difficulties  came  at  the  height  of 
land,  where  a  road  had  to  be  cut  through  dense  woods.  On 
the  west  slope  of  the  mountains 
they  found  themselves  on  the 
bank  of  a  navigable  river.  This, 
as  we  know,  was  the  Fraser.  The 
descent  of  this  mountain  stream 
brought  the  travellers  varied  ex¬ 
periences,  —  meetings  with 
strange  Indians,  breaking  and 
rebuilding  canoes,  shooting 
dangerous  rapids,  and  toiling 
over  long  portages.  Discourag¬ 
ed  by  a  report  of  the  great  length 
and  dangerous  nature  of  the 
’*iver,  Mackenzie  turned  back 
and  struck  off  overland  in  search 
of  the  sea.  This  he  did  in  spite 
of  a  warning  that  the  coast  Indians  were  “as  numerous  as 
mosquitoes”  and  very  unfriendly. 

By  the  middle  of  July  the  party  had  reached  the  Bella 
Coola  River.  In  spite  of  the  hostility  of  certain  of  the 
native  Indian  tribes,  Mackenzie  continued  his  course  west¬ 
wards.  On  the  20th  they  reached  salt  water.  At  last  the 
weary  travellers  were  rewarded  with  a  glimpse  of  the 
Pacific.  Upon  the  face  of  the  rock  their  leader  recorded 
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their  visit  in  the  following  words :  “Alexander  Mackenzie, 
from  Canada,  by  land,  the  twenty-second  of  July,  one  thous¬ 
and  seven  hundred  and  ninety-three.”  The  hardships  of  the 
return  journey,  begun  on  July  23rd,  were  lightened  by  the 
thought  of  success  and  by  the  certainty  of  their  route. 

150.  Fraser  and  Thompson. — From  the  ranks  of  the  North- 
West  Company  there  came  two  other  noted  explorers  in 
this  period,  Simon  Fraser  and  David  Thompson.  The  deeds 
of  these  men  are  recalled  by  the  names  of  two  important 
rivers  of  British  Columbia.  It  was  from  the  Fraser  River 
that  Mackenzie  turned  aside.  Fraser  himself  followed  its 
difficult  course  to  the  mouth.  Thompson  was  a  noted  sur¬ 
veyor  as  well  as  an  explorer.  In  the  year  after  his  return 
from  the  Pacific  he  prepared  a  great  map  of  the  territory 
he  explored.  This  map  now  hangs  in  the  Parliament  Build¬ 
ings  at  Toronto. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


THE  WAR  OF  1812-14 

151.  The  causes  of  the  war. — What  had  happened  so  often 
during  the  French  period  happened  again  in  1812.  A  war 
in  Europe  gave  rise  to  a  war  in  America.  In  Canada  each 
province  was  busy  with  its  own  affairs,  but  at  the  rumour  of 
war  each  was  quick  to  take  up  arms  in  Britain’s  quarrel. 
It  mattered  not  that  Canadians  had  no  part  in  bringing 
about  the  war. 

Almost  all  Europe  was  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon,  the 
Emperor  of  France.  Britain  alone  was  a  stumbling-block 
in  his  way.  In  the  hope  of  ruining  British  commerce 
Napoleon  closed  European  ports  to  British  ships  and  de¬ 
clared  the  ports  of  the  British  Isles  under  blockade.  Great 
Britain,  in  turn,  ordered  all  neutral  vessels  to  touch  at 
British  ports  and  to  pay  duty  before  trading  with  European 
countries.  These  acts  caused  great  loss  to  the  United 
States.  The  American  government,  therefore,  stopped  all 
trade  with  France  and  Great  Britain. 

152.  Danger  to  the  Canadas. — Whatever  the  spirit  of  the 
people,  the  position  of  the  Canadas  was  one  of  great  danger. 
The  people  of  Canada  numbered  four  hundred  thousand. 
The  population  of  the  United  States  was  eight  millions. 
Fortunately  for  Canada,  the  enemy  were  not  united.  While 
the  South  and  the  West  favoured  war,  the  New  England 
States  were  against  it.  In  both  Canadas  there  were  only 
forty-five  hundred  regular  troops.  Of  these,  when  war 
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broke  out,  no  more  than  one-third  were  stationed  above 
Montreal.  Arms  and  other  articles  of  military  equipment 
were  scarce.  An  open  frontier,  a  thousand  miles  long, 
was  almost  without  defence.  Nor  could  the  entire  Can¬ 
adian  population,  small  as  it  was,  be  counted  upon  to  fight 
in  Britain’s  cause.  Here  and  there  were  to  be  found  men 
who  were  in  sympathy  with  the  invaders.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising,  therefore,  that  the  Americans  felt  they  would  win. 

“On  to  Canada !”  was  their 
cry.  “We  can  take  Canada 
without  soldiers,”  announced 
the  secretary  of  war. 

One  thing  the  enemy  over¬ 
looked,  and  that  was  the 
spirit  of  the  Canadians.  Fight¬ 
ing  in  defence  of  their  homes, 
the  latter  showed  a  courage 
which  offset  the  enemy’s  ad¬ 
vantage  in  numbers.  The 
commander  of  the  forces  in 
Upper  Canada,  Major-Gen¬ 
eral  Isaac  Brock,  was  a  man 
in  whom  such  a  spirit  breath¬ 
ed  in  this  hour  of  danger.  Brave,  kind,  and  fair,  he  won 
the  confidence  and  love  of  his  men.  Loyalist  volunteers,  re¬ 
membering  what  they  or  their  fathers  had  suffered  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  pressed  forward  on  all  sides.  In 
Lower  Canada  the  French-Canadians,  remembering  how 
fairly  they  had  been  treated  by  the  British  government, 
were  prompt  to  vote  money  and  men  to  repel  the  invaders. 

Upper  Canada  bore  the  brunt  of  the  war.  In  this  pro¬ 
vince  there  was  an  active  force  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
regulars  and  marines  and  five  hundred  and  fifty  militia. 
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1  his  mere  handful  of  men  had  to  defend  seven  forts — from 
Kingston  on  the  east  to  St,  Joseph  on  the  west.  Of  these 
seven  forts  not  one  could  be  called  a  strong  post.  When 
Brock  called  out  more  militia,  he  had  not  even  tents  to 
shelter  the  new  recruits,  and  many  even  lacked  shoes  on 
the  march.  Despite  hardships,  a  spirit  of  loyalty  was 
shown  on  every  hand.  Every  man  became  a  volunteer;  the 
rattle  of  the  matchlock  became  a  familiar  sound.  Even  in 
the  field,  the  musket,  if  not  strapped  to  the  tail  of  the 
plough,  rested  against  the  snake  fence,  loaded.  Every 
clearing  became  a  drill-hall^  every  cabin  an  armoury.  Play 
was  forgotten  in  the  hard  work  of  war;  the  dance  gave  place 
to  the  drill.  The  volunteers  of  Upper  Canada  proved 
worthy  to  march  and  fight  -shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
regulars.  Brock  knew 
his  men  when,  on  the 
eve  of  battle,  he  said, 

“Let  them  (the  enemy) 
be  taught  that  Canadians 
will  never  bow  their 
necks  to  a  foreign  yoke.” 

153.  The  campaign  of 
1812.  —  The  American 
plan  of  attack  was  three¬ 
fold.  General  Dear¬ 
born,  commanding  the 
“Army  of  the  North,” 
was  stationed  at  Albany,  ready  to  move  against  Montreal. 
The  “Army  of  the  Centre,”  under  the  command  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Van  Rensselaer,  threatened  the  Niagara  frontier.  At 
Detroit  lay  the  “Army  of  the  West”,  under  General  Hull, 
whose  task  was  the  conquest  of  Western  Canada.  The 
Maritime  Provinces  were  free  from  any  serious  attack. 
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because  the  New  England  States  feared  the  effect  of  war 
upon  their  trade. 

The  campaign  opened  with  a  victory  for  the  British 
arms.  The  capture  of  Michilimackinac  had  the  important 
effect  of  rallying  the  Western  Indians  to  the  side  of  the 
British.  Tecumseh  was  the  gallant  leader  of  these  Indian 

allies.  Brock,  with  a  mixed  com¬ 
pany  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
regulars  and  volunteers,  moved 
west  to  join  forces  with  Tecumseh. 
The  combined  forces  laid  siege  to 
Detroit.  Just  as  Brock  was  about 
to  storm  the  place,  the  enemy  sur¬ 
rendered.  .  Twenty-five  hundred 
prisoners,  thirty-seven  cannon,  two 
thousand  stands  of  arms,  and  the 
control  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
were  the  fruits  of  this  victory.  As 
a  reward  of  his  success  Brock  was 
made  a  knight.  From  Detroit  Sir 
Isaac,  as  we  now  know  him,  hur¬ 
ried  back  to  defend  the  Niagara 
frontier. 

For  his  second  task  Brock  had 
at  his  disposal  fifteen  hundred  men, 
scattered  along  a  front  of  thirty-six  miles.  Across  the 
river  were  eight  thousand  six  hundred  Americans  and  four 
hundred  Indians.  Early  in  the  morning  of  October  13th, 
in  the  face  of  a  wild  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  forced  their  way  across  the  river  at  Oueenston 
Heights.  In  the  fight  which  followed  Brock  was  driven 
from  the  heights.  During  the  morning  two  gallant  attempts 
were  made  by  the  Canadians  to  recover  this  important 
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position,  but  both  ended  in  failure.  In  the  first  attack  Brock 
was  killed  and  in  the  second  Colonel  Macdonell  was 
mortally  wounded.  In  the  afternoon  the  real  battle  began. 
General  Sheaffe,  who  was  now  in  command,  saw  that  it 
was  useless  to  attack  in  front.  He  decided  to  surround  the 
enemy.  The  movement  was  a  complete  success.  The 
enemy,  taken  by  surprise,  broke  and  fled.  But  there  was  no 
escape.  On  three  sides 
were  the  British, 
burning  to  avenge 
their  fallen  leader, 
and  on  the  other,  the 
roaring  waters  of  the 
Niagara  at  the  base  of 
a  cliff  two  hundred 
feet  in  height.  In  an 
hour  the  battle  was 
over.  Those  of  the 
Americans  who  had 

not  fallen  in  the  Hauling  Cannon  during  the  War 
struggle  or  had  not 

been  hurled  over  the  From  “Upper  Canada  Sketches” 

, .  ,1  by  permission  of  the  author, 

chff,  surrendered  to  Thomas  Conant,  Esq. 

the  number  of  over 

nine  hundred.  With  the  battle  of  Queenston  Heights  the 
campaign  of  1 812  practically  closed.  Success  put  new  heart 
into  the  Canadian  militia  and  prepared  them  for  the  struggle 
of  the  following  year. 

154.  The  campaign  of  1813. — By  the  opening  of  the  year 
the  American  forces  were  greatly  increased,  and  at  almost 
every  point  outnumbered  those  of  the  defenders.  At 
Plattsburg  lay  an  army  of  thirteen  thousand  men  under 
General  Dearborn,  while  Sir  George  Prevost  had  only  three 
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thousand  for  the  defence  of  Montreal.  To  oppose  twenty- 
two  hundred  Americans  at  Sackett’s  Harbour,  backed  by 
five  thousand  on  Lake  Champlain,  only  fifteen  hundred 
men  could  be  mustered.  On  the  Niagara  frontier  five 
thousand  Americans  faced  a  force  of  twenty-three  hund¬ 
red  British.  Only  at  Detroit  did  the  British  outnumber 
the  enemy. 

It  was  clear  that  the  coming  campaign  would  try  the 
courage  and  endurance  of  the  Canadian  people.  Great 

Britain  was  fully  occupied  in 
Europe  and  could  send  little  aid  to 
her  struggling  colonies.  The  situa¬ 
tion  was  made  all  the  more  trying  by 
the  scarcity  of  supplies  and  by  the 
difficulties  of  transportation.  Salt 
pork  and  biscuits  were  imported 
from  England,  while  some  beef  and 
cattle  were  brought  in  from  Ver¬ 
mont.  These  supplies,  however,  had 
to  be  hauled  up  the  St.  Lawrence, 
in  winter  on  sleds,  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  in  flat-boats.  The  urgent  call 
to  arms  had  drawn  many  of  the  set¬ 
tlers  from  their  homes,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  farms  were  in  danger 
of  being  neglected.  In  this  crisis  the 
Canadian  women  came  forward 
nobly  and  took  up  the  work,  while  their  brothers  and  hus¬ 
bands  fought  and  bled  at  the  front. 

The  early  engagements  of  1813  were  widely  scattered. 
Moving  from  Detroit,  Colonel  Proctor  attacked  the  enemy’s 
force  at  Frenchtown  and  captured  the  American  general 
and  five  hundred  of  his  men.  On  the  St.  Lawrence  Colonel 
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Macdoiiell  made  a  sudden  dash  upon  Ogdensburg  and  drove 
out  the  garrison  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  From 
Sackett’s  Harbour  the  American  fleet  controlled  Lake  On¬ 
tario.  Embarking  from  this  point,  a  force  of  twenty-five 
hundred  men  made  a  sudden  descent  upon  York.  Import¬ 
ant  only  as  the  seat  of  government,  York  was  almost  de¬ 
fenceless.  In  spite  of  a  stubborn  defence,  in  which  the 
British  lost  two  hundred  men,  the  invaders  forced  a  land¬ 
ing  and  destroyed 
many  of  the  public 
buildings. 

The  war  now 
centred  for  a  time 
in  the  Niagara 
Peninsula.  From 
York  the  American 
fleet  sailed  for  the 
Niagara  River  to 
join  in  an  attack  on 
Fort  George.  The 
British  forces,  with¬ 
drawing  from  Fort 
George,  gathered  at 
Beaver  Dam,  six¬ 
teen  hundred  strong. 

Before  the  advance 
of  three  thousand 
Americans  they  fell 
back  on  Burlington  Heights.  Later  they  moved  forward 
from  this  point  to  face  the  enemy  at  Stony  Creek.  In  an 
unexpected  night  attack  the  invaders  were  thrown  into  con¬ 
fusion  and  forced  to  retire.  The  British  at  once  moved 
forward  and  re-occupied  Beaver  Dam.  The  enemy  next 
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planned  to  surprise  this  advance  post.  News  of  their  plan 
was  carried  to  the  British  commander  by  Laura  Secord,  the 
wife  of  a  militia  officer  lying  wounded  at  Queenston.  The 
bravery  of  this  heroine  in  facing  a  journey  of  twenty  miles 
through  a  dense  forest  saved  the  defenders  of  Beaver  Dam 
and  enabled  the  British  to  win  another  victory. 

The  campaign  of  1813  included  two  naval  battles.  The 
first  engagement  took  place  off  Fort  Niagara.  Here  a 
British  fleet  of  six  ships  forced  an  American  .fleet  of  four¬ 
teen  sail  to  seek  shelter  under  the  guns  of  the  fort.  A 

month  later,  on  Lake  Erie,  the 
enemy  were  more  successful.  At 
Put-in  Bay  a  British  fleet  under 
Captain  Barclay  was  defeated 
and  captured  by  Commodore 
Perry.  Barclay’s  defeat  made 
it  impossible  for  the  British  to 
hold  Detroit.  Proctor,  with  his 
Indian  allies  under  Tecumseh, 
began  a  retreat  up  the  Thames 
River,  followed  by  a  force  of 
three  hundred  Americans.  At 
Moraviantown  the  British  and 
their  Indian  allies  turned  and 
faced  the  enemy.  Though 
Proctor  withdrew  at  the  first  attack,  Tecumseh  refused  to 
retire  and  fell  fighting  in  a  hopeless  struggle.  Following 
his  victory  the  American  leader  marched  back  to  Detroit. 

It  was  late  in  the  season  when  the  Americans  began  to 
carry  out  a  plan  of  attack  upon  Montreal.  The  movement 
was  to  be  twofold,  one  army  descending  the  St.  Lawrence, 
the  other  the  Chateauguay,  the  two  to  unite  at  the  mouth 
of  the  latter  river.  An  American  force  of  three  thousand 
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five  hundred  men  crossed  over  from  Lake  Champlain  to  the 
Chateauguay  River.  At  a  favourable  point  on  the  river 
their  advance  was  checked  by  the  combined  forces  of 
Colonel  de  Salaberry  and  Colonel  Macdonell.  By  the  clever 
leadership  of  these  two  of¬ 
ficers  the  invaders  were  de¬ 
feated  and  forced  to  retreat 
in  confusion.  Equally  un¬ 
successful  was  the  second 
invading  army  which  set 
out  from  Sackett’s  Harbour. 

As  this  army  moved  down 
the  St.  Lawrence  it  was 
closely  followed  by  a  small 
force  of  Canadians  from 
Kingston.  At  Crysler’s 
Farm  the  enemy  turned  “to 
brush  away  the  annoyance”, 
but  were  themselves  utterly 
defeated  by  a  force  which 
they  outnumbered  three  to 
one. 

155.  The  campaign  of 

1814.  —  The  campaign  of 
1814  opened  with  the  ad¬ 
vance  into  Lower  Canada  of 
an  American  army  four 
thousand  strong.  The  pro¬ 
gress  of  this  force  was 
checked  at  La  Colle  mill,  a 

large,  two-storied  stone  The  Laura  Secord  Monument 
structure  about  two  miles  up 
the  La  Colic  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Richelieu.  The 
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stout  defence  offered  by  the  defenders  of  the  mill  and  the 
fire  of  the  British  gun-boats  from  the  Richelieu  forced  the 
invaders  to  withdraw  across  the  border.  Further  good 
fortune  rested  with  the  British  in  the  capture  of  Oswego. 
Unfortunately,  this  success  was  followed  by  a  defeat  at 
Sandy  Creek,  when  two  hundred  marines  and  seamen  were 
captured  by  the  Americans. 

The  -Niagara  peninsula,  however,  was  the  scene  of  the 
hardest  fighting  of  the  campaign.  The  British  were  forced 
back  from  Chippawa,  where  they  lost  five  hundred  men  in  a 


rash  attack.  Reinforced  to  a  strength  of  twenty-eight 
hundred,  they  turned  to  face  an  army  of  four  thousand 
Americans.  A  road  lying  within  hearing  distance  of  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls,  now  famous  as  Lundy’s  Lane,  became  the 
scene  of  the  last  great  battle  of  the  war.  From  five  o’clock 
until  midnight  the  fight  continued.  Amid  the  darkness 
the  combatants  fought  for  the  most  part  hand  to  hand,  so 
that  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  heavy.  The  fortune  of 
battle  swayed  from  side  to  side,  but  victory  at  last  rested 
with  the  British,  The  enemy,  leaving  their  dead  and 
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wounded  on  the  field,  fled  through  the  darkness  to  Chip- 
pawa.  On  the  following  day,  throwing  their  heavy  bag¬ 
gage  into  the  river  and  destroying  the  Chippawa  bridge, 
they  continued  their  flight  to  Fort  Erie.  The  American 
loss  was  about  nine  hundred;  that  of  the  British  eighty- 
four  killed  and  five  hundred  and  fifty-nine  wounded. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Maritime  Provinces  were  not  idle. 
Under  the  active  leadership  of  Sir  John  Sherbrooke,  the 
lieutenant-governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  Maine  was  invaded, 
and  that  portion  of  the  state 
lying  between  the  Penobscot 
River  and  New  Brunswick*  was 
brought  under  British  rule.  This 
territory  continued  under  British 
control  until  the  close  of  the 
war. 

The  Atlantic  seaboard  was 
now  blockaded  by  the  British 
fleets.  Backed  by  one  of  these, 
a  land  force  took  Washington 
and  burned  its  public  buildings. 

Both  sides  were  now  ready  for 
peace  On  the  day  before  Christ¬ 
mas  the  treaty  of  Ghent  was  signed.  Both  sides  were  to  give 
up  all  territory  taken  during  the  war.  Great  Britain  gave  up 
Michilimackinaw  and  the  seaboard  of  Maine,  while  the  Am¬ 
ericans  withdrew  from  Amherstburg.  American  fishermen 
lost  certain  fishing  rights  on  the  shores  of  British  North 
America  vr'hich  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed. 

156.  Effect  of  the  war. — The  Canadian  provinces  had  suf¬ 
fered  greatly.  Trade  had  been  interrupted  and  much  prop¬ 
erty  had  been  destroyed.  Men  had  been  drawn  from  their 
farms  and  women  and  children  had  done  men’s  work.  The 
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hardships  of  the  war,  however,  had  brought  gain  as  well 
as  loss.  Men  from  the  different  proHnces,  fighting  in  a 
common  cause,  had  come  to  think  more  of  the  country  as  a 
whole.  The  spirit  of  unity  had  grown.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  a  plan  for  the*  union  of  the  provinces  was  laid 
before  the  British  government  during  the  last  year  of  the 
war. 


The  Monujient  at  Lundy’s  Lane 


CHAPTER. XVIII 


THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  RESPONSIBLE  GOVERNMENT 

I.  Demand  for  Responsible  Government,  1815-1837 

157.  The  need  of  reform  in  all  the  provinces. — The  call  to 
arms  in  1812  had  put  an  end  to  political  strife  in  all  the 
provinces.  The  war,  however,  had  in  no  way  removed  the 
cause  of  strife  within  the  provinces.  No  sooner  had  peace 
been  restored  than  the  old  differences  again  appeared.  The 
Constitutional  Act  had  given  to  the  people  the  right  to  elect 
an  Assembly  to  represent  them  in  the  government.  A  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  had  passed,  and  the  members  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  found  that  they  had  very  little  power.  Many  bills 
passed  by  them  were  thrown  out  by  the  Legislative  Council. 
The  latter  body  was  everywhere  in  league  with  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  and  the  governor.  Both  Councils  were  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  governor,  and  so  were  independent  of  the 
Assembly.  In  the  Maritime  Provinces  the  two  councils  sat 
as  one  body.  Even  where  the  two  were  separate,  many 
were  members  of  both.  The  bonds  binding  these  council¬ 
lors  together  were  often  very  strong.  Many  were  bound 
by  family  ties;  most  lived  in  the  same  city  and  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  same  church,  the  Anglican.  It  was  this  close 
union  of  the  ruling  class  that  gave  rise  to  the  term  “Family 
Compact.’’ 

During  this  period  of  strife  the  two  great  political  parties 
were  formed.  The  members  of  the  Family  Compact  and 
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their  followers  were  called  Conservatives,  or  Tories;  their 
opponents,  Liberals,  or  Reformers.  Many  serious  differ¬ 
ences  arose  between  these  parties.  The  Executive  Council 
had  control  of  the  crown  lands  and  also  of  part  of  the 
public  funds.  The  Reformers,  who  gradually  gained  a 
majority  in  the  Assembly,  protested  against  the  Executive 
Council  having  so  much  power.  The  public  lands  and  the 
entire  revenue  of  the  country  belonged,  they  said,  to  the 
people,  and  should,  therefore,  be  entirely  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Assembly.  They  claimed,  moreover,  that  the 
Executive  Council  should  be  made  responsible  to  the 
Assembly.  Finally,  they  claimed  that  judges  and  church 
officials  should  not  be  allowed  to  sit  in  the  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil,  on  the  ground  that  the  government  should  not  be  con¬ 
nected  with  either  the  church  or  the  courts. 

158.  Lower  Canada.- — In  Lower  Canada  the  Assembly  was 
continually  quarrelling  with  the  Legislative  and  Executive 
Councils.  In  this  province  there  was  another  cause  of 
trouble,  namely,  racial  jealousy.  While  both  Councils  were 
chosen  mainly  from  the  English-speaking  population,  the 
Assembly  was  almost  entirely  French-speaking.  The  As¬ 
sembly  demanded  a  Legislative  Council  elected  by  the 
people.  Such  an  arrangement  would  have  placed  the 
Council  as  well  as  the  Assembly  under  the  control  of  the 
French-speaking  people. 

The  main  point  in  dispute  between  the  Assembly  and 
the  Executive  Council  was  the  control  of  public  funds. 
These  were  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  Council.  The  As¬ 
sembly  claimed  that  the  money  belonged  to  the  people  and 
should  be  controlled  by  the  people’s  representatives.  The 
Assembly  also  claimed  that  the  Legislative  Council  should 
be  elected  by  the  people  instead  of  being  appointed.  These 
two  causes  kept  the  province  in  a  state  of  unrest  for  sev- 
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eral  years.  Finally  the  Assembly  put  its  demands  for  re¬ 
form  in  the-  “Ninety-two  Resolutions,”  These  were  sent 
forward  to  the  British  Government.  A  commission  was 
sent  out  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  the  province.  As  a 
result  the  members  of  the  commission  recommended  that 
the  Assembly  be  given  control  of  the  public  revenues. 
There  was  no  recommendation,  however,  of  an  elective 
Legislative  Council.  In  the  struggle  for  reform  the  As- 
semby  found  an  able,  though  rash,  leader  in  a  young  man 
named  Louis  Joseph  Papineau. 

159.  Upper  Canada. — In  Upper  Canada  the  Family  Com¬ 
pact  was  very  strong.  Its  mem¬ 
bers,  being  a  majority  in  the  two 
Councils,  controlled  land  grants 
and  appointed  all  public  officials. 

Even  some  members  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  were  influenced  by  the 
Compact.  Against  this  strong 
opposition  the  Reformers  at 
first  made  little  progress.  Among 
the  Reformers  there  were  some 
men  who  had  recently  come 
from  the  United  States.  These 
were  strongly  in  favour  of  a 
republican  form  of  government. 

It  is  little  wonder,  then,  that  sons  of  Loyalists,  as  many  of 
the  Family  Compact  were,  looked  with  suspicion  upon 
these  radical  newcomers.  Yet,  in  the  ranks  of  the  Re¬ 
formers  there  were  many  men  of  Loyalist  blood.  While 
these  men  demanded  changes  in  government,  they  never 
wavered  in  their  loyalty  to  the  mother  country.  The  gov¬ 
ernors  who  held  office  during  this  period  did  not  mend 
matters.  Whenever  they  saw  the  Reformers  attacking 
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the  government,  they  were  too  ready  to  regard  them  as 
disloyal. 

Two  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  governing  party  were 

John  Beverley  Robinson,  lawyer, 
and  John  Strachan,  clergyman. 
The  former,  of  Loyalist  stock, 
became  acting  attorney-general 
of  the  province  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  Later  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chief- justice,  and  finally, 
in  reward  of  his  services  to  the 
crown,  was  made  a  baronet.  His 
ability  and  fearless  honesty  won 
the  respect  even  of  his  oppon¬ 
ents.  It  was  his  very  loyalty 
that  drew  him  into  actions 
which,  viewed  from  our  day, 
seem  unjust.  John  Strachan, 
afterwards  first  Anglican  bishop  of  Toronto,  became  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Council  in  1815.  He  was  a 
leader  both  in  the  church  and  in  the  government.  More 
than  any  other  man  of  the  time  he  directed  the  policy  of  the 
ruling  class. 

In  Upper  Canada  a  church  question  made  the  situation 
even  more  difficult.  By  the  Constitutional  Act  one-seventh 
of  the  ungranted  lands  of  the  province,  two  and  one-half 
million  acres  in  all,  was  set  apart  for  the  support  of  the 
“Protestant  clergy.”  This  section  of  the  Act  gave  rise  to 
a  great  deal  of  trouble.  In  the  first  place,  the  grant  was 
too  large.  Secondly,  the  land  granted  was  not  all  in  one 
block,  but  was  made  up  of  lots  numbered  “seven”  in  each 
township.  This  left  uncleared  blocks  where  the  surround¬ 
ing  land  was  under  cultivation.  Difficulty  arose,  also,  over 
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the  definition  of  the  term  “Protestant  clergy.”  At  first  the 
government  said  it  meant  only  the  clergy  of  the  church  of 
England.  Later  it  came  to  include  the  established  church 
of  Scotland.  This,  naturally, 
did  not  please  the  Methodists 
and  Baptists.  Some  of  these 
held  that  the  revenue  from  the 
Clergy  Reserves  should  be  di¬ 
vided  among  all  the  Protestant 
churches.  Others,  mainly  the 
Baptists,  thought  that  no  public 
funds  should  be  given  to  any  of 
the  churches.  The  question  was 
discussed  everywhere,  in  pulpit, 
in  parliament,  and  in  the  press. 

The  champion  of  the  Anglican 
church  was  Dr.  Strachan.  The 
leader  of  the  other  churches 
was  a  young  Methodist  minister  named  Egerton 
Ryerson. 

The  struggle  for  reform  in  government  brought  unplea¬ 
sant  experiences  to  some  leaders  of  the  Reformers.  A 
Scotsman  named  Robert  Gourlay  was  twice  arrested  on 
the  charge  of  libel  and  twice  set  free.  Arrested  a  third 
time,  charged  with  sedition,  he  was  found  guilty  and  was 
expelled  from  the  country.  Francis  Collins,  editor  of  the 
Canadian  Freeman,  was  arrested  for  libel,  fined,  and  im¬ 
prisoned.  The  people  paid  his  fine  and  petitioned  the  gov¬ 
ernor  to  set  him  free.  The  petition  was  refused.  In  the 
following  year,  however,  he  was  pardoned  by  the  King. 
The  most  famous  champion  of  the  people  was  William 
Lyon  Mackenzie,  the  editor  of  the  Colonial  Advocate.  Some 
Tory  youths  destroyed  the  printing  press  of  the  Advocate 
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and  threw  the  type  into  Lake  Ontario.  In  court  Mackenzie 
was  awarded  heavy  damages.  Soon  after  he  was 
elected  to  the  Assembly  as  member  for  York.  Ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  Assembly  for 
using  immoderate  language,  he 
was  at  once  re-elected.  Again 
and  again  he  was  expelled  and 
as  often  re-elected.  As  a  final 
proof  of  his  popularity,  Mac¬ 
kenzie  was  chosen  as  mayor  of 
his  city. 

Mackenzie’s  opinions  and 
speech  caused  a  split  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Reform  party.  The 
more  moderate  Reformers,  such 

as  Robert  Baldwin  and  Eger- 
WiLLiAM  Lyox  Mackenzie  Ryerson,  refused  to  fol¬ 

low  his  lead.  He  had  already  gone  so  far  as  to  talk 
of  a  republic  in  Canada,  at  the  risk  of  breaking  with 
Great  Britain.  He  was  in  correspondence  with  Papin- 
eau,  who  had  urged  that  the  Reformers  of  the  two 
provinces  should  act  together.  Under  the  leadership 
of  Mackenzie,  a  report  on  grievances  was  passed  by 
the  Assembly  and  forwarded  to  the  British  government. 
In  the  hope  of  satisfying  the  Reformers,  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  sent  out  a  new  governor.  No  change,  however,  was 
made  in  the  government  of  the  province.  British  statesmen 
feared  that  if  responsible  government  were  granted  the 
province  would  become  too  independent. 

160.  Nova  Scotia. — In  Nova  Scotia  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  Councils  were  one  body,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
Assembly’s  protest,  sat  behind  closed  doors.  The  governor 
was  in  sympathy  with  the  ruling  class  and  looked  upon  the 
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Reformers  as  enemies  of  the  crown.  The  ablest  leader  of 
the  people  in  this  province  was 
Joseph  Howe,  a  young  man  of 
Loyalist  blood.  In  the  columns 
of  the  Nova  Scotian,  of  which 
Howe  was  editor,  appeared 
charges  of  corruption  against 
the  magistrates  of  Halifax. 

Howe  was  prosecuted  for  libel, 
but  the  jury  found  him  “not 
guilty”.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly, 
in  which  he  became  the  leader 
of  the  Reformers.  Some  im¬ 
portant  changes  soon  followed. 

The  British  government  ordered  the  governor  to  form  two 
Councils.  The  members  of  the  Councils  were  no  longer  al¬ 
lowed  to  meet  in  secret.  More¬ 
over,  judges  and  bishops  were 
removed  from  the  Councils.  The 
governor  was  also  required  to 
choose  some  members  of  the 
Executive  Council  from  the  As¬ 
sembly. 

161.  New  Brunswick. — In  New 

Brunswick  the  same  abuses  ex¬ 
isted,  and  the  same  movement 
for  reform  was  in  progress.  The 
leader  of  the  Reform  party  in 
the  Assembly  was  a  young  law- 
Lemuel  Allan  Wilmot  named  Lemuel  Allan  Wilmot. 

Here,  as  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Councils  were  separated.  The  governor  was  forced  to  select 
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some  members  of  the  Executive  Council  from  the 
Assembly. 

162.  Prince  Edward  Island. — Meanwhile,  in  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  Island  the  Assembly  was  struggling  to  gain  some  con¬ 
trol  over  the  Executive  Council.  Great  difficulty  arose  in 
this  province  over  the  land  problem.  Large  tracts  of  land 
were  held  by  landlords  living  in  England.  The  rents  be¬ 
came  very  burdensome,  and  caused  great  unrest  among 
the  people. 

r 

II.  Rebellion  and  Union,  1837-1841. 

163.  Popular  leaders. — In  the  quarter  of  a  century  follow¬ 
ing  the  War  of  1812  the  cause  of  reform  had  made  pro¬ 
gress.  Responsible  government,  however,  had  not  yet  been 
gained.  Two  courses  were  open  to  the  Reformers,  either 
to  seek  steadily  to  gain  their  ends  by  peaceful  means,  or 
to  take  up  arms  in  rebellion.  The  choice  rested  mainly 
with  the  leader  of  the  people  in  each  province.  Fortunately 
for  the  Maritime  Provinces,  the  Reformers  were  guided  by 
such  moderate  statesmen  as  Howe  and  Wilmot.  These 
leaders  were  quite  as  loyal  as  their  opponents.  The  leaders 
in  Lower  and  Upper  Canada,  Papineau  and  Mackenzie, 
were  not  so  moderate.  When  they  saw  that  their  peaceful 
efforts  were  not  successful,  they  dragged  the  rasher  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  party  into  rebellion. 

164.  The  rebellion  in  Lower  Canada. — The  rising  in  Lower 
Canada  first  took  form  in  societies  called  “Sons  of  Lib¬ 
erty”.  The  leader  was  greeted  with  cries  of  “Long  live 
Papineau,  our  Deliverer”.  St.  Charles  and  St.  Denis  were 
the  rallying  points  of  the  rebellion.  The  loyal  subjects  of 
the  province  gathered  at  Montreal,  and  were  joined  by  the 
I'egular  troops  from  Upper  Canada,  The  governor  acted 
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promptly  in  crushing  the  rising.  The  rebels  at  St. 
Charles,  led  by  an  American  ‘^general”,  were  quickly  routed. 
The  force  at  St.  Denis,  learning  of  this  reverse,  at  once  dis¬ 
persed.  Papineau,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  his  friends, 
had  already  sought  safety  in  the  United  States. 

165.  The  rebellion  in  Upper  Canada. — Meanwhile,  in 
Upper  Canada,  Mac¬ 
kenzie  was  following  the 
example  of  Papineau. 

Breaking  completely 
with  the  more  moder¬ 
ate  Reformers,  such  as 
Baldwin  and  Ryerson, 
he  issued  a  declaration 
setting  forth  the  griev¬ 
ances  against  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  renouncing 
allegiance  to  Great 
Britain.  A  proclama¬ 
tion,  issued  by  Mac¬ 
kenzie  as  “Chairman 
pro  tern  of  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Government  of 
the  State  of  Upper 
Canada,”  called  upon 
people  to  rise.  The  mustering  place  was  Mont¬ 
gomery’s  Tavern  on  Yonge  Street,  a  few  miles 
north  of  Toronto.  The  object  of  the  rebels  was  to  seize 
the  military  stores  in  the  City  Hall.  The  prompt  arming 
of  the  loyal  inhabitants  defeated  the  plan.  Five  hundred 
militiamen  advanced  against  the  four  hundred  half¬ 
armed  rebels,  and,  after  a  slight  skirmish,  put  them  to 
llight.  Mackenzie  fled  to  the  United  States  and  at  once 
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established  his  headquarters  at  Navy  Island  in  the  Niagara 
River.  Here  he  and  his  followers,  calling  themselves 
‘'Patriots”,  set  up  a  “Provisional  Government.”  Mackenzie 
soon  abandoned  Navy  Island  and  withdrew  to  the  United 
States. 

166.  Reason  for  the  failure  of  the  rebellions. — The  rebel¬ 
lions  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  had  ended  in  miserable 
failure.  Nor  could  it  have  been  otherwise.  Both  Papineau 
and  Mackenzie  misjudged  the  feeling  of  the  majority  of 
the  people.  In  Upper  Canada  even  a  majority  of  the  Re¬ 
formers  were  opposed  to  Mackenzie.  In  Lower  Canada 
the  full  influence  of  the  church  and  of  the  seigniors  was 
upon  the  side  of  the  government.  Only  the  more  thought¬ 
less  habitants  allowed  themselves 
to  be  carried  away  by  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  Papineau.  In  both 
provinces  only  the  extreme 
members  of  the  Reform  party 
were  behind  the  rebellion. 

167. — Lord  Durham — Natural¬ 
ly  rebellion  gave  a  set-back  to 
reform.  It  threw  discredit  upon 
the  Reformers,  and  everywhere 
strengthened  the  position  of  the 
governing  classes.  Yet  the  risings 
were  not  without  good  effect. 

Lobd  Durham  They  made  clear  to  the  British 

government  how  great  was  the  need  of  a  change  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  colonies.  In  1838  Lord  Durham  was  ap¬ 
pointed  governor-general  and  was  ordered  to  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  the  rebellion. 

Although  Durham  remained  in  Canada  only  a  short  time, 
he  succeeded  in  getting  a  clear  grasp  of  the  political  situa- 
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tion  in  each  of  the  provinces.  He  sent  agents  to  each  pro¬ 
vince  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  government  and  the 
complaints  of  the  people.  He  also  invited  the  lieutenant- 
governors  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  members  of  their 
Legislatures  to  meet  him  in  conference  at  Quebec.  Upon 
the  facts  thus  carefully  gathered  he  based  the  now  famous 
“Durham  Report”.  The  repor.t  fearlessly  criticized  the  pro¬ 
vincial  governments  and  stated  that  the  people  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  had  no  security  of  person  or  property.  The  report 
contained,  among  others,  the  following  recommendations:- 
that  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  be  united,  in  order  to  remove 
race  jealousies;  that  the  Executive  Council  be  made  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  Legislature;  that  an  intercolonial  railway 
be  built,  with  a  view  to  uniting  all  the  provinces ;  and,  final¬ 
ly,  that  municipal  institutions  be  estabilshed. 

168.  The  Union  Act,  1840-41. — The  British  government 
lost  no  time  in  acting  upon  the  suggestions  made  in  Lord 
Durham’s  report.  In  1839,  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  was  ap¬ 
pointed  governor-general.  To  him  was  given  the  task  of 
bringing  about  the  proposed  change.  In  Upper  Canada  the 
union  was  opposed  by  the  Family  Compact.  However,  in 
this  province,  as  well  as  in  Lower  Canada,  a  majority  were 
in  favour  of  the  plan.  In  1840,  therefore,  the  British 
passed  a  measure  entitled,  “An  Act  to  reunite  the  provinces 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  and  for  the  government  of 
Canada.”  The  Act,  which  came  into  force  in  the  following 
year,  provided  for  a  Legislative  Council  of  not  less  than 
twenty  members,  appointed  by  the  crown.  There  was  also 
to  be  a  Legislative  Assembly,  composed  of  eighty-four 
members,  an  equal  number  from  each  province.  The 
English  language  only  was  to  be  used  in  the  Legislative 
records.  The  Legislative  Assembly  was  to  have  a  dura¬ 
tion  of  four  years,  unless  dissolved  by  the  governor  within 
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that  time.  A  session  of  the  Legislature  was  to  be  held  at 
least  once  a  year.  All  revenue  over  and  above  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  government,  including  the  “civil  list”  of 
£75,000  fixed  by  the  Act  itself,  was  to  be  under  the  control 
of  the  Assembly. 

The  section  of  the  Act  which  provided  that  only  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  should  be  used  in  official  records,  did  not 
please  the  French-speaking  people  of  Canada.  Only  a  few 
years  later  French  was  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  English. 

III.  Triumph  of  Responsible  Government,  1841-1848. 

169.  The  first  union  Parliament. — After  the  union  the 
Governor  was  instructed  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the 
province  according  to  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the 
people.  He  was  to  call  to  his  Council  and  employ  on  public 

service  those  who  represented 
the  will  of  the  people.  He  was 
to  oppose  the  Assembly  only 
when  the  interests  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  were  concerned.  Lord 
Sydenham — Mr.  Poulett  Thom¬ 
son  had  been  so  honoured  for 
his  services — called  together  the 
first  union  parliament  at  King¬ 
ston.  An  Executive  Council 
was  appointed  from  both  parties, 
including  Mr.  W.  H.  Draper,  a 
member  of  the  Family  Compact, 
and  Mr.  Robert  Baldwin,  leader 
of  the  Upper  Canadian  Reformers.  This  coalition,  or  union, 
did  not  succeed.  The  next  ministry  represented  only  the 
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Reformers  and  was  headed  by  Mr.  Louis  La  Fontaine  and 
Mr.  Robert  Baldwin.  This  was  called  the  La  Fontaine- 
Baldwin  ministry.  The  plan  of  adopting  a  double  name 
was  continued,  with  one  exception,  down  to  the  time  of 
Confederation. 

170.  The  triumph  of  responsible  government  in  Canada. — 

Under  the  next  governor.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  the  Family 

Compact  regained  much  of  their 

old  influence.  Sir  Charles  did 

not  favour  a  government  in 

which  the  Executive  Council 

* 

was  responsible  to  the  Assembly. 

His  first  act  was  to  appoint  of¬ 
ficials  without  consulting  his 
ministers.  His  ministers  at  once 
resigned,  and  a  bitter  election 
followed.  When  the  election  re¬ 
turns  were  in,  it  was  found  that 
the  Conservatives  were  in  a  ma¬ 
jority.  In  this  election  two 
famous  Canadians  made  their 
entry  into  public  life.  George  Brown,  the  founder  of  the 
Globe  newspaper,  was  an  outstanding  figure  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Liberal  party.  John  A.  Macdonald,  Conservative, 
was  the  successful  candidate  for  Kingston. 

In  1844  the  seat  of  government  was  moved  from  King¬ 
ston  to  Montreal.  In  the  following  year  the  Rebellion 
Losses  Bill  was  brought  before  parliament.  The  aim  of 
this  measure  was  to  repay  those^  who  had  suffered  loss 
during  the  recent  rebellion  in  Upper  Canada.  The  sum  of 
£40,000  was  voted  for  this  purpose.  Immediately,  a  simi¬ 
lar  demand  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  loyal  citizens  of 
Lower  Canada.  A  proposal  to  make  a  further  grant  of 
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£10,000  for  this  purpose  raised  a  storm  of  opposition. 
The  French-Canadian  loyalists  protested  that  the  amount 

was  too  small.  The  Upper 
Canadians  were  opposed  to 
granting  anything  to  those  whom 
they  regarded  as  rebels.  Upon 
this  scene  of  tumult  came  Lord 
Elgin,  the  son-in-law  of  Lord 
Durham.  It  was  clear  from  the 
outset  that  the  newly  appointed 
governor,  being  a  man  of  great 
political  wisdom,  would  consult 
the  wishes  of  the  Assembly.  In 
January,  1848,  an  election  took 
place,  in  which  the  Reformers 
won  by  a  large  majority.  The 
Conservative  ministry  was 
forced  to  resign.  Lord  Elgin  at  once  called  upon  the  leaders 
of  the  Reform  party.  La  Fon¬ 
taine  and  Baldwin,  to  form  a 
new  government.  By  this  act 
he  fully  recognized  the  principle 
of  responsible  government. 

171.  Triumph  of  responsible 
government  in  the  Maritime  Pro¬ 
vinces.— Meanwhile,  the  Reform¬ 
ers  in  the  Maritime  Provinces 
were  watching  the  course  of 
events  in  Upper  and  Lower  Can¬ 
ada.  At  no  stage  in  their  strug¬ 
gle  for  reform  did  they  incline 
to  armed  rebellion.  In  New  Sir  Louis  H.  La  Fontaine 
Brunswick  they  were  still  wisely  led  by  Lemuel  A.  Wilmot. 
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In  Nova  Scotia  Joseph  Howe  was  still  the  champion  of  the 
Assembly.  In  both  provinces  the  lieutenant-governor  at  first 
formed  a  coalition  ministry,  but  in  both  the  experiment 
failed.  As  in  united  Canada,  the  principle  of  responsibility 
was  finally  adopted.  Thus,  by  the  year  1848,  Canada,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
•responsible  government.  Three  years  later  Prince  Edward 
Island  also  secured  a  responsible  Executive  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  George  Coles. 

The  Constitutional  Act  had  given  to  each  province  a 
representative  Legislature.  Now  the  second  great  prin¬ 
ciple  of  popular  government,  namely,  a  responsible  Execu¬ 
tive,  had  been  adopted.  The  provinces  were  at  last  fully 
self-governing. 


} 
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CHAPTER  XIX 
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PROGRESS 

1812-1841 

172.  Settlement. — Between  the  War  of  1812  and  the 
Union  the  population  of  the  British  provinces  had  increased 
rapidly.  A  leap  from  half  a  million  to  a  million  and  a  half 

gave  evidence  of  pro¬ 
gress.  Of  the  million  ] 
and  a  half,  Lower  Can-  i 
ada  claimed  630,000,  ^ 

Upper  Canada  470,000, 
and  the  Maritime  Prov¬ 
inces  the  remainder.  The 
first  great  addition  to 
the  population  was  the 
coming  of  the  United 
Empire  Loyalists.  The 
next  large  increase  was 
that  of  “the  great  im¬ 
migration”,  which  fol¬ 
lowed  Britain’s  wars 
with  France  and  the 

T  ,0.  United  States.  Heavy 

La  Canadienne  1  1  r  ^ 

From  the  Painting  by  Cornelius  Krieghoff  ts^xes,  lack  of  work,  low 

wages,  and  high  prices 
made  the  position  of  the  working-men  of  the  British  Isles 
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very  serious.  Many  sought  to  improve  their  fortunes  in  the 
colonies.  In  this  move  they  were  helped  by  the  British 
government  with  a  free  passage,  farming  tools,  and  a  year’s 
supplies.  Between  1826  and  1835  as  many  as  thirty  thous¬ 
and  people  a  year  settled  in  the  colonies. 

The  population  of  Upper  Canada  was  now  almost  five 
times  as  great  as  at  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812.  Several 
cities  and  towns  had  their  beginning  in  this  period.  The 
most  important  of  these  were  Ottawa  (then  Bytown),  Lon¬ 
don,  Perth,  Galt,  and  Peterborough.  An  important  factor 
in  settlement  was  the  Canada  Company,  formed  through 
the  efforts  of  John  Galt.  This  company  controlled  two  and 
a  half  million  acres,  one  million  of  which,  lying  between 
Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Ontario,  was  known  as  the  “Huron 
Tract.”  The  company  did  good  work  in  exploring  the  land 
under  its  control,  in  opening  up  roads,  and  also  in  making 
the  province  known  in  Great  Britain.  Unfortunately,  some 
lands,  held  for  purposes  of  speculation,  stood  in  the  way  of 
settlement.  The  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces  had  not 
grown  so  rapidly,  prob¬ 
ably  because  they  had 
had  no  company  to  ad¬ 
vertise  them. 

173.  Transportation 
—  Improvement  in 
methods  of  transporta¬ 
tion  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  of  settlement. 

The  bridlepaths,  along  which  the  pioneers  had  ridden  on 
horseback  to  church  or  to  visit  their  neighbours,  and  over 
which  the  packhorses  had  carried  grain  and  flour,  were  for¬ 
gotten.  In  their  place  came  log  roads,  the  familiar  “cordu- 
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roy,”  wide  enough  for  wagons  and  sleighs.  Soon,  the  older 
settlements  enjoyed  graded  roads,  with  drains  and  bridges, 
improved  finally  by  the  use  of  gravel.  Fine  roads  invited 
stage-coaches,  which  were  soon  running  between  the  larger 
towns.  Upon  the  waterways,  too,  change  was  the  order  of 
the  day.  The  canoe  was  no  longer  used,  save  in  the  fur 
trade.  Early  in  the  century  the  French-Canadian  bateaux^ 
large  enough  to  carry  heavy  loads,  came  into  use.  These 
were  towed  up  rapids  or  dragged  over  portages  by  men  or 
oxen.  Flat-bottomed  barges,  propelled  by  oars  or  sails, 

were  commonly 
used  on  the  lakes. 
Next  appeared 
the  steamboat. 
The  great  inland 
waterway  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  St. 
Lawrence  and 
the  Great  Lakes 
was  rendered  all 
but  useless  for 
heavy  traffic  by 
many  rapids. 
These  obstacles 
A  Stage-Coach,  Seventy  Years  Ago  trade  were 

overcome  by  the 

building  of  canals.  The  first  of  Canada’s  great  canals  was 
constructed  at  Lachine,  above  Montreal,  in  the  years  1821- 
24.  Between  1824  and  1829,  the  famous  Welland  Canal, 
giving  a  passage  between  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie, 
was  built.  These  canals,  with  others  built  later,  gave  a 
waterway  from  Montreal  to  the  head  of  Lake  Huron  to  a 
vessel  drawing  nine  feet  of  water.  The  Rideau  Canal, 
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opened  in  1832,  connected  Bytown  (Ottawa)  and  Kingston. 
This  canal,  being  inland,  was  free  from  the  dangers  of  war. 

Good  roads  and  open  waterways  had  an  important  effect 
upon  the  progress  of  the  country.  Passengers  and  mail 
were  carried  regularly  between  the  larger  settlements.  Even 
to  places  off  the  main  routes,  mail  found  its  way  through 
the  services  of  Indian  runners,  or  mounted  postmen.  Trade, 
too,  began  to  increase,  at  least  between  neighbouring  set¬ 
tlements.  As  yet,  there  was  almost  no  trade  between  New 
Brunswick  and  the  Canadas.  There  was  a  little  between 
Nova  Scotia  and  the  Canadas,  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  outside  trade  of  the  provinces  was  mainly  with  Great 
Britain.  Nearly  all  the  goods  brought  into  Upper  Canada 
came  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  most  important  busi¬ 
ness  firms  were  located  in 
Montreal  or  Quebec.  For 
this  reason  there  was  an  ex¬ 
tensive  trade  between  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada. 

174.  Industries. — Farming 
continued  to  be  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  majority  of  the 
people.  To  the  settlers  upon 
the  shores  -  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces  fishing  brought 
rich  returns.  The  increase  of 
trade  with  Great  Britain  led 
to  shipbuilding.  The  demand 
for  ships  caused  the  lumber¬ 
ing  industry  to  grow  rapid¬ 
ly.  During  the  early  part  of  the  century,  Quebec  was  the 
great  ship-building  centre.  Soon,  however,  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  especially  Nova  Scotia,  took  the  lead  in  this  in- 
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yierirsl  Vessel  10  Cross  the  Atlantic  by 
Sieam  Power  was  whodyconstructedin 
Canada  and  navigated  to  England  in  1833. 
The  Pioneer  of  Those  Mighty  Heets  ofOcean 
Steamers  by  which  Passengeis  and  Merchandiie 
of  all  Nations  are  now  conveyed  on  every  sea 
throughout  theWorld. 
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dustry.  Quebec  builders  had  the  honour  of  turning  out  the 
Royal  William,  launched  in  1831.  The  Royal  William  was 
the  first  steamship  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  making  the  voyage 
from  Pictou  to  London  in  twenty-five  days.  In  1840  the 
famous  Cunard  Steamship  Company  was  organized,  and 
a  regular  service  was  established  from  Liverpool  to  Halifax 
and  Boston.  About  the  same  time  the  Beaver  was  launch¬ 
ed  upon  the  Thames 
and  sent  out  to  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia.  The 
Beaver  was  the  pion¬ 
eer  steamer  of  the 
northern  Pacific. 

175.  Education.  — 
Though  some  pro¬ 
gress  had  been  made 
in  education,  the 
schools  at  the  time  of 
the  union  were  very 
primitive,  especially 
those  of  the  rural 
districts.  The  teacher 
was  not,  as  a  rule, 
well  trained  for  his 
work  either  in 
scholarship  or  in 
character.  Nor  was 
his  salary  a  princely 
one.  One  writer  de¬ 
scribes  him  as  “ill- 
fed,  ill-clothed,  ill-paid,  or  not  paid  at  all.”  He  seldom  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  a  term,  together  with 
his  board.  It  was  the  custom  to  have  the  teacher  “board 
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around/’  living  with  each  family  in  turn.  The  lot  of  the 
pupils  was  by  no  means  a  pleasant  one.  The  old  log  school 
contained  one  room,  poorly  lighted,  hot  in  summer  and 
cold  in  winter.  The  seats  were  without  backs.  The  teacher 
was  often  an  old  army  man  who  believed  in  flogging  as  a 
means  of  keeping  order.  Interest  in  higher  education  was 
on  the  increase.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
founding,  in  1788,  of  King’s  College,  at  Windsor  in  Nova 
Scotia.  Pictou  Academy  was  founded  in  1816.  Five  years 
later  Dalhousie  College  was  incorporated  as  a  provincial 
institution  at  Halifax.  In  1829,  McGill  University,  Mont¬ 
real,  was  founded  for  English-speaking  students.  In  Upper 
Canada  two  colleges  were  established  in  this  period.  Upper 
Canada  College  and  Victoria  University. 

176.  The  churches.- — The  Roman  Catholic  church  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  all  powerful  in  Lower  Canada.  The  priests 
ministered  faithfully  to  the  people.  Every  village  had  its 
church ;  every  settler,  however  remote,  was  regularly  visited 
by  the  travelling  cure.  Though  four-fifths  of  her  people 
were  within  the  one  province,  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
did  not  neglect  the  other  provinces.  Outside  of  Lower  Can¬ 
ada  the  Church  of  England  was  still  the  strongest  religious 
body.  The  great  missionary  societies  were  liberal  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  colonial  clergy  and  in  building  churches  where 
the  colonists  lacked  the  means  to  do  so.  The  church  build¬ 
ings  were  commonly  log  huts,  in  which  the  congregation 
gathered  from  great  distances.  So  wide  was  the  territory 
to  be  covered  and  so  few  were  the  men  that  the  preacher 
became  a  travelling  missionary.  But  there  were  many  set¬ 
tlers  who  refused  to  join  the  Church  of  England.  These 
were  mainly  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  churches. 
These  two  denominations  made  great  progress  before  the 
union. 
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177.  The  Nor’-Westers  oppose  the  Selkirk  settlement. — 

And  now  to  return  to  the  struggling  colony  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Red  River.  The  Nor’-Westers,  as  the  members  of  the 
North-West  Company  were  called,  looked  upon  the  new¬ 
comers  as  intruders.  They  suspected  that  Lord  Selkirk, 

being  a  share¬ 
holder  in  the 
Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  had 
planted  this  col¬ 
ony  to  interfere 
with  the  Can¬ 
adian  traders. 
They  were  alarm¬ 
ed  at  the  activity 

Fort  Douglas  on  the  Red  River  Selkirk,  by 

whom  many  of 

the  Nor’-Westers  were  persuaded  to  enter  the  service  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 

The  early  years  brought  trying  experiences  to  the  Selkirk 
settlers.  They  spent  the  winters  at  Pembina  hunting  the 
buffalo.  Each  spring  they  returned  to  the  junction  of  the 
Red  and  Assiniboine  Rivers  to  sow  their  patches  of  grain. 
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Food  became  so  scarce  that  the  governor,  Miles  Macdonell, 
gave  an  order  that  “no  provisions,  flesh,  fish,  grain,  or 
vegetables,  were  to  be  taken  out  of  the  lands  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  for  a  year.”  Nothing  more  was  needed  to  bring  the 
hostility  of  the  Nor’-Westers  to  the  point  of  violence. 
Angered  by  Macdonell’s  order,  the  partners  gathered  at  Fort 
William,  the  Nor’-Westers’  headquarters.  Plans  were 
quickly  laid  for  breaking  up  the  Selkirk  colony.  To  ac¬ 
complish  this  object  two  of  the  partners  were  sent  to  Fort 
Gibraltar,  a  North-West  Company’s  post  situated  half  a 
mile  from  the  settlement.  By  threats  or  bribes  many  of 
the  settlers  were  persuaded  to  leave  the  colony.  A  band 
of  half-breeds,  gathered  by  one  of  the  Nor’-Westers, 
made  an  attack  upon  the  settlement.  The  settlers  were 
forced  to  flee  for  safety  to  the  north  end  of  Lake  Win¬ 
nipeg. 

Great  was  the  joy  of  the  Nor’-Westers  at  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam.  Yet  almost  immediately  came  the  news  that  the 
colonists  had  returned,  reinforced  by  another  band  of 
immigrants.  With  the  new  arrivals  came  Robert 
Semple,  appointed  to  control  all  the  factories  of  Rupert’s 
Land.  Meanwhile,  Lord  Selkirk  had  arrived  in  Canada. 
Hearing  at  Montreal  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  colonists, 
he  was  all  eagerness  to  bear  them  aid.  He  at  once  en¬ 
gaged  the  services  of  a  hundred  discharged  soldiers  and 
set  out  for  the  West. 

While  Lord  Selkirk  was  still  upon  the  way,  stirring 
events  were  happening  in  the  Red  River  valley.  The 
Nor’-Westers  again  planned  to  destroy  the.  Selkirk  set¬ 
tlement.  Half-breeds  were  summoned  from  west  and 
north.  By  the  middle  of  June,  1816,  a  strong  band 
gathered  at  Portage  la  Prairie,  under  the  popular  leader, 
Cuthbert  Grant.  When  Governor  Semple  was'  inform- 
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ed  that  a  body  of  horsemen  were,  approaching  over  the 
'prairie,  he  marched  out  with  a  small  force  to  inquire  the 
I)urpose  of  the  intruders.  At  a  spot  about  two  miles 
from  Winnipeg,  now  marked  by  the  Seven  Oaks  monu¬ 
ment,  the  two  parties  met.  Semple  was  disputing  with  a 

Nor’-Wester,  when  suddenly  two 
shots  rang  out  and  the  governor 
and  his  lieutenant  fell.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  skirmish  was  over 
and  twenty  of  Selkirk’s  follow¬ 
ers  lay  dead  or  mortally  wound¬ 
ed.  By  this  disaster  the  settlers 
were  again  forced  to  leave  their 
homes  and  to  seek  refuge  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Winnipeg. 

The  news  of  Seven  Oaks  was 
the  signal  for  fresh  rejoicing  at 
Fort  William.  This  post,  the 
centre  of  the  company’s  trade, 
was  the  meeting  place  of  the 
Montreal  merchants  and  the 
“wintering  partners.”  To  the 
weary  voyageiirs  and  traders  it 
was  a  very  paradise.  Here, 
when  the  season’s  labours  and 
dangers  were  past,  they  gather¬ 
ed  for  rest  and  entertainment. 
The  central  dining-hall,  large 
enough  to  hold  two  hundred 
guests,  was  the  scene  of  frequent  banquets.  Here  men  of 
every  nationality,  of  every  creed,  met.  Traders  and  sold¬ 
iers,  mingling  with  half-breeds  and  Indians,  camped  in  the 
open.  Dancing,  drinking,  and  singing,  they  made  day  and 
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night  hideous  with  their  revelry.  The  news  of  the  second 
disaster  of  the  Red  River  colonists  at  once  set  festivities 
at  Fort  William  in  full  swing. 

Upon  such  a  scene  Lord  Selkirk  and  his  force  suddenly 
burst.  The  indignant  nobleman  ordered  the  arrest  of  Wil¬ 
liam  McGillivray  and  several  of  his  fellow-partners.  These 
were  sent  back  to  York,  Upper  Canada,  and  thence  to  Mont¬ 
real.  Selkirk,  finding  it  too  late  in  the  season  to  complete 
his  journey,  spent  the  winter  comfortably  in  the  Nor’- 
Westers’  quarters.  In  the  spring  he  pushed  on  to  the  Red 
River.  Here  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  improve  the  con¬ 
dition  of  his  colony.  He  Restored  the  colonists  to  their 
farms,  settled  his  soldiers  around  the  fort,  and  made  a 
treaty  with  the  Indians. 

When  the  news  of  the  tragic  death  of  Semple  and  his 
men  reached  England,  the  Imperial  government  at  once 
ordered  the  governor-general  of  Canada  to  restore  order  in 
the  West.  Both  parties  to  the  quarrel  were  ordered  to  give 
up  all  posts  and  property  seized.  Later  several  Nor’- 
Westers  were  brought  to  trial  in  connection  with  the 
murder  of  Semple  and  his  followers.  The  verdict  of  “not 
guilty,”  which  caused  a  great  surprise  in  Britain,  was  due 
to  the  strong  influence  of  the  North-West  Company  in 
Canada.  Lord  Selkirk,  tried  on  several  charges  of  violence, 
was  convicted  and  heavily  fined.  Shattered  in  health  and 
disappointed  in  spirit,  the  unfortunate  colonizer  withdrew 
to  the  South  of  France,  where  he  died  in  1820.  Selkirk’s 
withdrawal  removed  the  last  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  union 
of  the  fur  companies.  In  the  following  year,  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  and  the  North-West  Company  became  one, 
under  the  name  of  the  former.  The  long-standing  rivalry 
of  the  fur  traders  was  at  an  end. 

178.  Sir  George  Simpson. — The  terms  of  the  union  of  the 
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two  companies  are  contained  in  an  Act  of  the  British 
Parliament.  This  Act  also  provided  for  the  government  of 
the  West.  The  governor  and  directors  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  were  given  power  to  appoint  local  governors, 
who  presided  over  the  meetings  of  the  chief  factors.  The 
less  serious  offences  against  the  law  were  tried  by  local 
magistrates.  More  serious  cases  were  left  to  the  courts  of 
Upper  Canada.  There  was  also  a  council  composed  of 

twenty-five  chief  factors  and 
twenty-eight  chief  traders.  A 
strong  man  for  the  position  of 
governor  was  found  in  a 
young  Scotsman  named 
George  Simpson.  For  forty 
years  Simpson  controlled  the 
fur  trade.  His  energy  was 
unfailing.  Every  year  he 
made  the  journey  from  Mont¬ 
real  to  the  distant  West  by 
the  fur  traders’  route.  He  in¬ 
spected  the  most  distant  posts, 
and  on  several  occasions  cross¬ 
ed  the  Rocky  Mountains.  To 
the  enterprise  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  in  no  .small 
measure,  Great  Britain  owes  her  control  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  Russians  from  the  north,  and  the  Americans 
from  the  south,  were  pressing  rival  claims  which  threatened 
to  shut  out  Great  Britain  from  the  Western  Sea.  Thanks 
to  the  activity  of  Simpson,  the  country  between  the  Rockies 
and  the  Pacific  was  occupied  by  the  British.  Upon  the 
coast  there  were  six  trading-posts,  and  in  .the  interior  six¬ 
teen.  These  trading  interests  were  protected  on  the  side 
of  the  ocean  by  a  fleet  of  six  armed  vessels. 
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179.  Progress  of  the  Selkirk  settlement. — Meanwhile,  the 
Selkirk  settlement  was  winning  its  way  to  prosperity.  The 
population,  composed  at  the  outset  of  two  hundred  Scottish 
and  Irish  settlers,  one  hundred  German  soldiers,  and  a 
number  of  French  traders  and  half-breeds,  was  steadily  in¬ 
creasing.  The  hardships  of  pioneer  life  in  eastern  Canada 
were  here  repeated.  Spade  and  hoe,  sickle  and  cradle,  flail 
and  quern — all  told  of  the  day  of  small  things.  The  land 
was  just  beginning  to  yield  a  scanty  living,  when  a  series 
of  disasters  swept  away  the  fruits  of  patient  labour.  For 
three  years  in  succession  clouds  of  grasshoppers  descended 
upon  the  land,  making  of  the  fields  a  “desolate  wilderness.’' 
A  few  years  later  the  Red  River  overflowed  its  banks  and 
swept  over  the  fields,  driving  back  the  settlers  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  heights,  and  carrying  off  houses  and  barns.  The 
courage  of  the  settlers,  however,  was  equal  to  all  these  mis¬ 
fortunes  and  brought  them  through  to  better  days. 

For  many  years  the  government  of  the  colony  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  governor  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 
assisted  by  a  local  council.  Growth  made  a  change  neces¬ 
sary.  In  1834  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  bought  back 
from  the  heirs  of  Ford  Selkirk  the  land  originally  sold  to 
him.  In  the  next  year  the  Council  of  Assiniboia,  the  gov¬ 
erning  body  of  the  colony,  was  reorganized,  with  Sir  George 
Simpson  as  president.  The  council  consisted  of  fifteen 
members  appointed  by  the  company.  The  new  arrangement, 
however,  was  not  altogether  satisfactory.  The  people  com¬ 
plained  that  the  councillors  were  too  closely  connected 
with  the  company  to  represent  the  popular  will.  Discontent 
was  a  sign  of  progress,  a  sign  that  the  settlement  was  grow¬ 
ing  beyond  the  control  of  a  fur  company.  The  historic 
centre  of  the  colony  was  Fort  Garry.  A  weather-beaten 
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gateway  still  stands  in  Winnipeg,  to  mark  the  scene  of  the 
pioneer  settlement  of  the  West. 

180.  The  mystery  of  the  north-west  passage  solved. — The 
north-west  passage  by  water  was  still  a  mystery.  Yet  many 
failures  to  solve  the  mystery  had  in  no  way  discouraged 
Arctic  explorers.  While  voyages  were  made  by  sea,  expedi¬ 
tions  continued  to  be  sent  through  northern  Canada  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  Arctic  coast-line.  The  names  of  Franklin,  Back, 
Simpson,  Dease  and  Rae  form  the  honour  roll  of  these 
northern  explorers.  When  Sir  John  Franklin  sailed  into 
the  frozen  north,  his  friends  little  thought  that  he  was  never 
to  return.  No  fewer  than  fifteen  search  parties  were  sent 
out  within  six  years  to  seek  the  lost  seaman.  At  last,  twelve 
years  after  Franklin’s  departure  from  England,  searchers 
came  upon  the  skeletons  and  relics  which  told  of  the  fate 
of  the  great  explorer.  As  a  result  of  all  these  expeditions 
by  sea  and  land,  it  was  known  there  was  a  passage  by 
v^ater  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  It  was  not  until 
1903-06,  however,  that  a  Norwegian  expedition,  led  by 
Captain  Roald  Amundsen,  succeeded  in  getting  through  the 
passage.  The  gain  to  Great  Britain  from  the  search  for 
the  North-west  passage  was  a  definite  knowledge  of  the 
northern  coast  of  the  American  continent. 
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BETWEEN  UNION  AND  CONFEDERATION 

1841-1864 

181.  Further  progress  in  self-government. — Canada’s  trade 
with  Great  Britain  was  growing  steadily.  The  mother 
country  had  given  to  Canadians  the  advantage  of  lower 
duties  on  grain  and  flour.  In  1846,  however,  the  markets 
of  the  British  Isles  were  thrown  open  to  the  world.  The 
effect  of  free  trade  upon  Canada  was  very  serious.  Many 
Canadian  merchants  were  ruined.  To  make  up  for  the  loss 
of  preference  in  the  British  markets,  the  home  government 
granted  to  the  Canadian  government  the  right  to  fix  such 
duties  on  imports  into  Canada  as  they  wished.  Also,  in 
1849,  the  old  Navigation  Acts  of  Great  Britain,  by  which 
only  British  ships  were  allowed  to  carry  goods  to  and  from 
the  colonies,  were  repealed.  Canada  was  now  free  to  con¬ 
trol  her  own  trade.  A  few  years  later  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  went  still  further  and  handed  over  to  Canada  the  en¬ 
tire  control  of  the  post  office  and  postal  affairs. 

182.  The  Rebellion  Losses  Bill,  1849. — No  sooner  was  the 
principle  of  responsible  government  adopted  than  it  was 
seriously  threatened  in  the  Canadian  Legislature.  The  La 
Fontaine-Baldwin  government  introduced  a  bill  which  pro¬ 
posed  to  vote  a  sum  ot  money  to  repay  the  loyal  subjects  of 
Lower  Canada  for  their  losses  during  the  rebellion.  This 
proposal,  when  formerly  made,  had  raised  a  storm  of  op- 
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position.  Yet  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  and 
submitted  to  Lord  Elgin  for  his  signature.  The  governor 
was  urged  by  the  opposition  not  to  sign.  It  was  a  critical 
moment  for  responsible  government.  If  the  governor  re¬ 
fused  to  sign  a  bill  passed  by  a  majority  of  the  Legislature, 
he  would  be  ignoring  the  principle  of  responsible  govern¬ 
ment.  Fortunately,  Lord  Elgin  was  firm  and  signed  the 
bill.  When  the  news  spread  that  the  Rebellion  Losses  Bill 
had  been  signed  by  the  governor,  Montreal  became  the 
scene  of  a  disgraceful  riot.  As  Lord  Elgin  drove  away  from 
the  Parliament  buildings,  a  mob  followed  his  carriage, 
pelting  it  with  stones  and  rotten  eggs.  The  rioters  next 
turned  their  attention  to  the  buildings,  which  they  quickly 
cleared  and  set  on  fire.  In  a  few  hours  the  House,  its 
library,  and  the  state  records  were  in  ashes. 

The  destructive  acts  of  the  disorderly  citizens  of  Mont¬ 
real  caused  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  from 
that  city.  For  several  years  the  Canadian  Parliament  was 
a  homeless  wanderer.  It  met  alternately  in  Toronto  and 
Quebec,  for  a  term  of  four  years  in  each  place.  Finally,  the 
queen  was  asked  to  choose  a  permanent  place  of  meeting. 
In  1858  her  choice  was  made  public.  Bytown,  a  village  on 
the  Ottawa  River,  became  the  capital.  The  name  of  By¬ 
town  gave  place  to  that  of  Ottawa,  by  which  the  present 
capital  of  Canada  is  so  well  known  to  the  world.  The 
queen’s  choice  was  a  wise  one.  The  choice  of  any  one  of 
the  older  cities  would  have  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the 
others.  Moreover,  standing  back  from  the  frontier,  Ot¬ 
tawa  was  removed  from  the  dangers  to  which  the  border 
towns  were  exposed  in  times  of  war. 

183.  The  Municipal  Corporation  Act,  1849. — Up  to  the 
year  1849  little  progress  had  been  made  in  local  self-gov¬ 
ernment  in  Canada.  Some  few  districts,  villages,  towns. 
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and  cities  had  been  granted  limited  powers,  but  these  were 
of  little  importance.  Lord  Durham  had  recommended  in 
his  report  the  establishment  of  a  good  system  of  municipal 
institutions.  The  Draper  government  of  1841  had  given  to 
the  districts  of  Upper  Canada  councils  partly  chosen  by  the 
people.  It  was  Robert  Baldwin  who  gave  self-government 
to  the  municipalities  of  Upper  Canada.  This  was  done 
through  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act  of  1849.  The  other 
provinces  soon  followed  the  example  set  by  Upper  Canada. 

184.  Important  legislation. — Both  Baldwin  and  La  Fon¬ 
taine  retired  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  1851  and  were  followed 
by  Francis  Hincks  and  Auguste 
Morin.  Under  these  two  able 
leaders  many  important  meas¬ 
ures  were  introduced.  Help  was 
given  to  the  builders  of  rail¬ 
ways.  Reforms  were  also  made 
in  the  currency,  although  the 
decimal  system  was  not  intro¬ 
duced  into  Canada  until  1858. 

About  the  same  time,  also,  the 
representation  of  each  of  the 

provinces  in  the  Legislature  was  Sm  Francis  Hincks 
increased  from  forty-two  to 

sixty-five.  The  opposition  of  the  extreme  Reformers  soon 
forced  the  resignation  of  Hincks.  Sir  Allan  MacNab, 
leader  of  the  Conservative  party,  with  the  aid  of  Morin 
formed  a  new  ministry.  A  leading  member  of  the  new 
government  was  John  A.  Macdonald,  attorney-general  of 
Canada  West. 

The  first  year  of  the  new  administration,  1854,  was  mark¬ 
ed  by  events  of  great  importance.  Standing  in  the  way  of 
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progress  were  two  obstacles :  the  Clergy  Reserves  and  the 
Seigniorial  Tenure.  The  discontent  arising  from  these  two 
questions  had  been  growing  so  steadily  that  action  could  be 
no  longer  delayed.  Upon  the  same  day  bills  were  passed 
dealing  with  both  matters.  The  Clergy  Reserves  were 
secularized,  and  all  official  connection  between  church  and 
state  was  thereby  brought  to  an  end.  The  change  was  made 
with  great  fairness,  and  in  a  way  that  seemed  to  satisfy  all 
parties  concerned.  A  great  part  of  the  money  arising  from 
the  Reserves  was  used  to  advance  education  and  to  make 
local  improvements.  The  Seigniorial  Tenure  of  Lower  Can¬ 
ada  was  abolished.  The  seigniors  were  fairly  dealt  with, 
being  paid  for  the  surrender  of  their  rights. 

In  the  same  year*  in  which  the  Clergy  Reserves  were 
secularized  and  the  Seigniorial  Tenure  was  abolished,  free 
trade  was  established  between  the  British  provinces  and  the 
United  States.  The  Reciprocity  Treaty,  arranged  chiefly 
through  the  efforts  of  Lord  Elgin,  provided  for  ari  exchange 
between  the  two  countries  of  the  products  of  the  sea,  the 
field,  the  forest,  and  the  mine.  The  Americans  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  Canadian  fisheries  and  also  to  the  navigation  of 
Canadian  rivers  and  canals.  The  Canadians  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  fish  in  American  waters.  Lake  Michigan,  also, 
was  opened  to  Canadian  vessels.  The  new  arrangement 
was  a  benefit  to  both  countries.  The  Canadian  farmers, 
miners,  and  lumbermen  found  it  especially  profitable.  The 
treaty  was  to  remain  in  force  for  ten  years.  At  the  end  of 
this  period  either  country  could  bring  it  to  a  close  by  giving 
a  year’s  notice. 

According  to  the  Act  of  Union  the  Legislative  Council 
of  Canada  was  appointed.  In  1854  an  Act  passed  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament  gave  to  the  people  the  right  to  elect 
the  members  of  the  Council. 
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BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

1778-1866 

185.  Discovery  and  exploration. — It  was  not  until  late  in 
the  eighteenth  century  that  anything  was  heard  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  province  of  British  Columbia.  Three  Spanish  ex- 
plorers,  sailing  along  the  Pacific  Coast  from  California  to 
Alaska,  had  claimed  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish 
king.  In  1778  the  famous  English  navigator,  Captain  James 
Cook,  on  his  way  to  attempt  the  north-west  passage  through 
Bering  Sea,  landed  at  Nootka,  on  the  west  side  of  Van¬ 
couver  Island.  The  natives  were  friendly,  and  a  brisk 
trade  in  furs  was  soon  opened  up.  As  many  as  fifteen 
hundred  beaver  and  sea-otter  skins  were  purchased  by  the 
English  for  a  handful  of  old  nails.  When  the  Cook  ex¬ 
pedition  returned  to  England  with  its  cargo  of  furs,  there 
was  great  excitement  among  the  merchants.  Nor  was  the 
excitement  confined  to  England  alone.  Expeditions  fitted 
out  in  England,  in  Spain,  in  the  United  States,  in  Russia, 
and  in  the  far  East  were  soon  ready  to  venture  forth.  The 
race  for  the  Pacific  had  begun. 

In  1788  Captains  John  Meares  and  William  Douglas,  in 
charge  of  two  ships,  arrived  at  Nootka.  They  had  brought 
with  them  a  number  of  mechanics.  Soon,  these  were  busy 
erecting  a  fort  on  land  purchased  from  the  Indians.  A 
little  vessel  of  thirty  tons,  the  North-West  America,  was 
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built,  the  first  ship  launched  on  the  north-west  coast. 
Meares  explored  the  coast  to  some  extent  and  then  sailed 
for  China  to  sell  his  furs,  leaving  behind  one  of  his  ships 
and  the  new  vessel.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year, 
while  he  was  still  absent,  two  Spanish  vessels  sailed  into 

Nootka,  destroyed  the 
fort,  and  took  Meares’ 
ships  as  they  arrived 
from  China. 

The  seizure  of 
Nootka  almost  resulted 
in  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain. 
Spain  at  last  yielded. 
By  the  Nootka  Con¬ 
vention,  1790,  the 
Spanish  agreed  to 
leave  Nootka,  to  re¬ 
store  the  buildings  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  pay  for  all 
damage  done.  To  see 
that  the  agreement  was 
carried  out  Captain 

Chiefs  op  the  Nootka  Indians  George  Vancouver, 

who  had  been  in  the 
Pacific  with  Captain  Cook,  was  sent  to  Nootka  with  two 
vessels  fitted  out  for  the  purpose.  There  he  was  to  meet 
the  Spanish  admiral,  to  receive  formal  surrender  of  the 
property  from  Spain.  In  1795  the  British  flag  was  formal¬ 
ly  raised  over  the  north-west  coast.  Vancouver  himself 
did  not  await  this  event.  Pie  spent  some  time  exploring 
the  coast,  sailed  round  the  island  now  known  by  his  name, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1794  returned  to  England.  For  a 
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time  the  western  coast  was  left  undisturbed  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Indians. 

As  we  have  seen,  Mackenzie,  Fraser,  and  Thompson,  all 
in  the  service  of  the  North-West  Company,  had  reached 
the  western  coast  overland  from  the  prairies.  It  was  not 
the  love  of  exploration  alone  that  urged  on  these  fearless 
pioneers.  They  were  influenced  also  by  a  desire  to  find 
new  openings  for  the  fur  trade. 

When  Thompson  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  he  found 
a  trading-post  already  establish- 
de  there  by  John  Jacob  Astor, 
of  New  York.  This  post,  known 
as  Astoria,  was  purchased  -two 
years  later  by  the  North-West 
Company  and  renamed  Fort 
George.  In  1821  the  North- 
West  Company  became  part  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and 
Fort  George  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  new  organization. 

John  McLoughlin,  who  had  been 
a  partner  in  the  North-West 
Company,  was  sent  to  the  Pacific  coast  to  take 
charge  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  affairs  in  that  dis¬ 
trict. 

The  new  ruler  was  “one  of  the  noblest  men  in  the  annals 
of  the  fur  trade.”  To  the  Indians  he  was  known  as  “White 
Eagle,”  from  his  straight  features  and  his  long,  snowwhite 
hair.  He  was  afterwards  accused  of  neglecting  the  fur 
trade  in  his  desire  to  bring  settlers  into  the  country.  But 
his  rule  was  energetic.  Fearing  that  there  might  be  trouble 
with  the  United  States  over  the  possession  of  the  Oregon 
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territory,  he  gave  up  Fort  George  and  built  a  strong  fort 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Columbia.  This  post,  named  Fort 
Vancouver,  was  for  twenty  years  the  Pacific  headquarters 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  Later,  in  1843,  as  set¬ 
tlement  increased  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Vancouver, 
McLoughlin  sent  James  Douglas,  one  of  the  chief  traders 
of  the  company,  to  search  out  a  site  and  establish  a  new 
centre  for  the  fur  trade.  The  site  was  selected;  new  build¬ 
ings  were  quickly  erected.  At 
first  the  post  was  known  as 
Fort  Camosun,  but  this  name 
was  changed,  in  1845,  to  Vic¬ 
toria,  the  name  it  now  bears. 

Now,  for  a  time,  the  outlook 
on  the  Pacific  coast  was  dark¬ 
ened  by  the  danger  of  war 
over  a  boundary  question.  For 
years  the  forty-ninth  parallel 
had  been  regarded  as  the 
boundary  line  between  British 
America  and  the  United  States 
across  the  western  half  of  the 
continent.  But  there  was  still 
a  dispute  as  to  the  ownership 
of  the  Oregon  territory.  Gradually  the  United  States  be¬ 
gan  to  claim  all  the  Pacific  coast-line  up  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  Alaska,  which  then  belonged  to  Russia. 
“Fifty-four  forty  or  Fight”  was  the  cry  of  the  United 
States.  Fortunately,  it  proved  to  be  neither  “Fifty-four 
forty”  nor  “Fight”.  By  the  Oregon  treaty,  1846,  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel  became  the  permanent  boundary  line.  The 
line,  however,  was  so  bent  as  to  give  Great  Britain  the 
whole  of  Vancouver  Island. 
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The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  on  the  strength  of  what  it 
had  done  in  the  way  of  erecting  trading-posts  and  opening 
up  the  mainland,  now  asked  the  British  government  for  a 
grant  of  Vancouver  Island  for  the  purposes  of  colonization. 
The  governor-general  of  Canada,  Lord  Elgin,  advised  that 
the  Company’s  request  be  granted.  Accordingly,  in  1849, 
Vancouver  Island  was  handed  over  to  the  Company  for  a 
term  of  five  years.  In  1851  James  Douglas,  later  Sir  James, 
the  chief  factor  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  governor.  Douglas  continued  to  fill  the  dual  posi¬ 
tion  of  governor  and  chief  factor. 

It  was  soon  found  that  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  was 
more  interested  in  the  fur  trade 
than  in  settlement.  Only  its 
poorest  land  was  offered  for 
sale,  and  that  at  a  very  high 
price.  The  Company’s  control 
of  the  mines  kept  out  miners  who 
would  otherwise  have  entered 
the  country.  Even  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life  could  be  bought 
only  at  the  Company’s  stores, 
where  high  prices  were  charged. 

This  state  of  affairs  was  not 
satisfactory  and  caused  unrest 
among  the  settlers. 

In  the  year  1854,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  colon¬ 
ists,  the  lease  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  was  renewed 
for  a  further  term  of  five  years.  Douglas,  who  up  to  this 
time  ruled  with  the  help  of  a  small  Council,  was  ordered 
to  call  an  Assembly.  This  he  did,  the  island  being  divided 
into  four  electoral  districts.  The  first  Assembly,  which 
consisted  of  seven  members,  met  on  August  21st,  1856. 
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There  was  the  usual  quarrel.  The  Assembly  granted  the 
money.  The  governor  spent  it  and  would  not  account  to 

the  Assembly  for  its 
use.  But  soon  all 
quarrels  were  for¬ 
gotten  in  the  excite¬ 
ment  over  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  gold  on 
the  mainland. 

The  inrush  of 
miners  and  prospec¬ 
tors  was  overwhelm¬ 
ing.  In  the  summer 
of  1858  over  thirty 
thousand  gold-seek¬ 
ers  arrived  at  Vic¬ 
toria  on  their  way 
to  the  gold-fields. 
At  first  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Company 
claimed  a  monopoly 
of  trade  with  the 

miners,  but  this 
A  Section  of  the  Caeieoo  Teah,  the  B  r  i  t  i  S  h 

government  refused  to  recognize.  To  maintain  order  in  a 
district  made  lawless  by  the  presence  of  so  many  miners, 
the  mainland  was,  in  1858,  declared  a  crown  colony  under 
the  name  of  British  Columbia.  The  busy  mining  town  of 
New  Westminster  became  the  capital.  About  the  same 
time  the  British  government  paid  back  to  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  the  money  expended  on  the  island  and  made 
Vancouver  Island  also  a  crown  colony.  Douglas  was 
made  governor  of  both  colonies.  On  his  appointment. 
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he  gave  up  all  connection  with  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company. 

Government  in  British  Columbia  at  this  time  was  not 
easy.  The  miners  were  a  constant  source  of  trouble.  Drawn 
as  they  were  from  all  corners  of  the  world,  there  was 
among  them  a  wild  and  lawless  element.  Then,  too,  the 
Indians  were  restless,  fearing  the  loss  of  their  hunting- 
grounds.  Quarrels  between  them  and  the  miners  were 
frequent.  But  the  energy  and  determination  of  Douglas 
overcame  all  difficulties.  The  miners  were  held  in  check, 
and  the  Indians  were  pacified.  Roads  were  constructed, 
built  partly  by  a  force  of  Royal  Engineers  sent  from  Eng¬ 
land  for  the  purpose.  One  of  these  roads,  known  as  the 
Cariboo  trail,  was  four  hundred  miles  in  length.  Support¬ 
ing  Douglas  in  his  efforts  to  maintain  law  and  order  on  the 
mainland,  was  the  chief- justice,  Matthew  Baillie  Begbie, 
afterwards  Sir  Matthew.  Throughout  the  mining  camps 
Begbie’s  name  became  a  byword  for  strict  and  impartial 
justice. 

A  Legislative  Council,  partly  elected  and  partly  appointed, 
was  established  on  the  mainland.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
Council  was  held  in  1864.  In  the  previous  year  Douglas 
had  completed  his  term  of  office  as  governor  of  Vancouver 
Island.  In  the  spring  of  1864  his  duties  on  the  mainland 
also  ceased.  It  was  very  soon  found  that  it  was  both  in¬ 
convenient  and  expensive  to  maintain  separate  governments 
in  the  two  colonies.  The  total  population  was  only  fifteen 
thousand.  The  British  government,  therefore,  in  1866, 
united  the  two  colonies  of  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver 
Island  under  the  name  of  the  former.  Victoria  was  chosen 
as  the  capital.  A  legislative  Council,  about  equally  divided 
between  elected  and  appointed  members,  continued  to  assist 
the  governor  in  the  administration  of  the  colony. 
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I.  The  Confederation  Movement,  1864-1867. 


186.  Union  sentiment  in  Canada. — The  idea  of  a  federal 
union — one  in  which  there  would  be  a  central  government, 
while  each  province  kept  its  local  parliament — was  by  no 
means  a  new  one.  Lord  Durham  had  recommended  union. 

From  his  day  on  the  word  was 
continually  upon  the  lips  of 
statesmen  both  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  and  in  Canada. 
Trouble  between  the  upper  and 
lower  sections  of  Canada  was 
yearly  increasing.  Their  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  union  Parlia¬ 
ment  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
equal.  The  population  of  Upper 
Canada  had  increased  very  rap¬ 
idly.  Within  fifteen  years  after 
the  union  it  was  greater  than 
that  of  Lower  Canada  by  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  In  Upper  Canada  there  arose 
a  demand  for  a  change.  It  was  claimed  that  the  greater 
population  carried  with  it  the  right  to  a  larger  representa- 
tation  in  parliament.  George  Brown  steadily  pressed  this 
claim,  both  from  his  seat  in  Parliament  and  through  the 
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columns  of  the  Globe.  The  people  of  Lower  Canada,  how¬ 
ever,  pointed  out  that  at  the  time  of  the  union  their  popula¬ 
tion  had  been  much  greater  than  that  of  Upper  Canada, 
and  the  representation  had  been  the  same.  They,  therefore, 
steadily  opposed  any  attempt  to  change  the  representation. 

In  Parliament  the  parties  were  so  evenly  balanced  that 
deadlock  became  a  common  experience.  Between  1862  and 
1865  no  less  than  five  ministries  held  office.  Election  after 
election  was  held;  ministry  followed  ministry. 

Parties  were  so  equally  bal¬ 
anced  that  the  vote  of  one  mem¬ 
ber  sometimes  decided  the  fate 
of  the  government.  In  this  situ¬ 
ation  the  idea  of  a  federal  union 
of  the  two  Canadas  naturally 
arose.  Out  of  the  idea  of  a 
federal  union  of  the  two  pro¬ 
vinces  gradually  grew  the  great¬ 
er  one,  of  a  union  of  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces.  But  the  Maritime  Pro¬ 
vinces,  prosperous  and  content¬ 
ed,  were  not  yet  ready  to  con¬ 
sider  so  great  a  change. 

187.  Union  sentiment  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. — Events 
soon  forced  the  question  of  union  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces.  In  1861  war  broke  out  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States  over  the  question  of  slavery. 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  remained  neutral.  One 
event,  however,  threatened  to  drag  Great  Britain  into  the 
war.  A  British  mail  steamship,  the  Trent,  carrying  two 
Southern  commissioners  to  Europe,  was  boarded  by  the 
captain  of  a  United  States  ship-of-war,  and  the  Southerners 
were  arrested.  Great  Britain  demanded  the  surrender  of 
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the  captives,  threatening  war  in  case  her  demand  was  not 
granted.  Fortunately,  the  United  States  government  gave 
up  the  commissioners,  and  more  serious  trouble  was  avoid¬ 
ed.  The  mere  possibility  of  war  with  the  United  States, 
however,  led  the  Maritime  Provinces  to  see  the  advantages 
of  union.  Yet  the  impulse  to  unite  fell  short  of  the  larger 
scheme  of  a  federation  of  all  the  provinces  and  tended 
towards  the  union  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  only.  The 
idea  of  a  maritime  union  took  form-in  1864,  when  delegates 
from  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  rhet  at  Charlottetown. 

Meanwhile,  the  cause  of  union  was  gaining  ground  in 
Canada.  It  was  becoming  impossible  for  any  government 

to  hold  a  majority.  At  last,  in 
1864,  Mr.  George  Brown,  setting 
aside  party  feeling,  proposed 
that  a  joint  ministry  be  formed, 
with  a  view  to  pressing  the  plan 
of  union.  The  proposal  was 
acted  upon.  The  union  ministry 
pledged  itself  to  bring  about  a 
federal  union  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  and  to  provide 
for  the  admission  of  the  other 
provinces.  When  statesmen  of 
Canada  heard  of  the  meeting 
which  was  being  held  at  Char¬ 
lottetown,  they  asked  permission  to  take  part  in  it.  The  re¬ 
quest  was  granted.  Eight  representatives,  including  John  A. 

Macdonald,  George  Brown,  and  Georges  E.  Cartier,  were 
sent  to  Charlottetown.  The  grander  scheme  of  confederation 
overshadowed  that  of  local  union,  and  it  was  decided  to  hold 
a  second  conference  at  Quebec  later  in  the  season. 
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188.  The  Fathers  of  Confederation.  —  In  the  following 
month  the  Quebec  conference  was  held.  Thirty-three  dele¬ 
gates,  representing  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Newfoundland,  gathered  in 
the  Parliament  buildings  of  the  historic  capital  of  New 
France.  Of  French,  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish  descent, 
were  these  “Fathers  of  Confederation,”  a  fitting  body  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  a  union  of  all  the  British  North 
American  provinces.  Nor  could  a  more  suitable  chairman 

have  been  chosen  than  Etienne  Pascal  Tache,  a  veteran  of 
the  War  of  1812.  The  most  prominent  member  of  the 
gathering  was  John  A.  Macdonald,  who  had  already  played 
an  important  part  in  Canadian  affairs  and  was  to  share  in 
still. greater  events.  His  keen-in¬ 
sight  into  character  and  his  wide 
knowledge  of  the  working  of 
British  institutions  fitted  him  for 

leadership.  Georges  Etienne 
Cartier  was  the  natural  .leader  of 
his  province.  It  was  mainly 
Cartier’s  wise  and  tactful  lead¬ 
ing  that  brought  Lower  Canada 
into  confederation,  and  his 
watchful  care  that  protected  the 
interests  of  that  province.  Upper 
Canada  had  no  more  faithful 
representative  than'  George 
Brown.  Mr.  Brown  was  a  Liberal  of  a  decided  type,  but 
it  will  always  be  remembered  to  his  honour  that  he  forgot 
party  in  his  desire  to  bring  about  confederation.  Among 
the  representatives  from  Canada  were  other  well  known 
men — Alexander  T.  Galt,  a  master  of  finance,  Thomas 
D’Arcy  McGee,  poet,  historian,  and  orator,  William 
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McDougall,  a  distinguished  son  of  a  Loyalist,  and  Oliver 
Mowat,  later  lieutenant-governor  of  Ontario.  Among  the 
Nova  Scotian  representatives  were  Charles  Tupper  and 
Adams  G.  Archibald.  Dr.  Tupper’s  force  and  readiness  in 
debate  had  early  brought  him  into  prominence  as  leader  of 
the  Conservative  party.  New  Brunswick’s  delegation  was 
headed  by  Samuel  Leonard  Tilley,  a  man  who  stood  high 
in  the  public  life  of  his  province.  Prince  Edward  Island 

was  represented  by  Colonel 
Gray  and  George  Coles,  the  lat¬ 
ter  the  father  of  responsible  gov¬ 
ernment  in  his  province.  New¬ 
foundland  sent  Frederick  Carter 
as  delegate.  No  greater  achieve¬ 
ment  has  marked  the  progress 
of  our  country  than  the  uniting 
of  the  British  North  American 
provinces.  There  are  no  names 
more  worthy  of  a  high  place  in 
the  memory  of  Canadians  than 
those  of  the  “Fathers  of  Con¬ 
federation.” 

The  conference  decided  that  the  best  interests  of  British 
North  America  would  be  secured  by  a  federal  union,  pro¬ 
vided  such  a  union  could  be  formed  on  principles  just  to 
the  several  provinces.  The  debate  lasted  eighteen  days, 
and  its  results  were  summed  up  in  seventy-two  resolutions. 
The  conference  had  declared  in  favour  of  confederation. 
It  remained  to  be  seen  how  the  plan  would  be  viewed  by 
the  British  government  and  by  each  of  the  provinces.  Its 
reception  was  varied.  By  the  British  government  it  was 
gladly  welcomed,  as  also  by  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 
Newfoundland  rejected  the  plan  entirely.  New  Brunswick, 
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at  an  early  election,  declared  against  confederation,  but  a 
year  later  reconsidered  the  matter  and  gave  a  majority  in 
its  favour.  Nova  Scotia,  influenced  by  the  action  of  New 
Brunswick,  wavered  at  first;  but  finally  the  Legislature 
passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  confederation.  The  fact 
that  the  question  was  not  put  to  a  vote  of  the  people  led  to 
trouble  later.  Prince  Edward  Island  decided  to  remain 
independent.  Delegates  from  the  four  provinces  favour-  < 
able  to  confederation  were  sent  to  London  to  secure  an 
Act  of  union  from  the  Imperial  government.  From  the 
opposition  party  in  Nova  Scotia  went  Joseph  Howe  to  op¬ 
pose  the  movement.  The  ♦efforts  of  Howe  were  in  vain. 
The  bill  was  framed  in  spite  of  his  protest. 

189.  The  cause  of  union  strengthened. — Meanwhile,  events 
were  happening  which  had  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
cause  of  confederation.  The  United  States  government 
suddenly,  in  1865,  gave  notice  that  the  Reciprocity  Treaty 
would  end  in  a  year.  It  was  thought  that  this  action  would 
force  the  British  provinces  to  join  the  United  States  in 
order  to  save  their  trade.  The  action  of  the  United  States 
government  had  the  immediate  effect  of  binding  the  pro¬ 
vinces  more  closely  together.  From  that  day  they  depended 
more  upon  one  another  and  upon  Great  Britain  for  their 
trade. 

The  confederation  movement  was  still  further  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  illegal  action  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood,  a 
body  of  discontented  Irishmen.  The  Fenians  undertook  to 
conquer  Canada  as  a  step  towards  the  freeing  of  Ireland. 
The  most  determined  of  the  Fenian  raids  was  that  made 
upon  the  Niagara  peninsula.  Crossing  from  Buffalo,  the 
invaders  advanced  to  destroy  the  Welland  Canal.  At  Ridge¬ 
way  they  met  and  drove  back  a  detachment  of  Canadian 
militia,  which  had  hurried  up  to  meet  them.  Hearing  of 
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the  approach  of  a  large  force  of  militia  and  regulars,  with 
cavalry  and  artillery,  the  Fenians  quickly  retreated  across 
the  border.  Two  later  raids,  one  into  Quebec,  the  other 
into  Manitoba,  also  failed, 

IT  The  British  North  America  Act,  1867. 

190.  The  Act  passed,  1867. — Meanwhile,  the  labours  of  the 

provincial  delegates,  who  were  meeting  in  the  Westminster 
Hotel  at  London,  were  drawing  to  a  close.  The  Quebec 
resolutions,  changed  so  as  to  grant  the  Maritime  Provinces 
more  favourable  terms,  were  submitted  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  In  March,  1867,  the  British  North  America 
Act,  commonly  called  the  “B,.N.A.  Act,”  was  passed.  “The 
provinces  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,” 
the  Act  reads,  “shall  form  and  be  one  Dominion  under  the 
name  of  Canada.  .  .  .  The  parts  of  the  province  of 

Canada,  which  formerly  constituted  respectively  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  shall  form  two  separ¬ 
ate  provinces.”  The  names  of  Upper  Canada  and  Lower 
Canada  gave  place  to  those  of  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

191.  The  terms  of  the  Act. — Under  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  set  up  by  the  British  North  America  Act  the  King 
was  to  be  represented  in  the  new  Dominion  by  a  governor- 
general.  The  appointment  of  this  official  rested  with  the 
King.  To  advise  the  governor-general  there  was  a  Cabinet 
or  Executive  Council  of  thirteen  members,  responsible  to 
the  people’s  representatives  in  Parliament. 

The  Dominion  Legislature  included  two  bodies. — the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Commons.  The  senators  were 
not  elected,  but  appointed  for  life  by  the  governor-general. 
There  was  an  equal  representation  of  the  three  great  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  Dominion, — Ontario,  Quebec,  and  the  Maritime 
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Provinces.  The  House  of  Commons  was  to  be  elected  by 
the  people  for  a  term  of  five  years.  The  provinces  were 
represented  according  to  population.  The  representation 
of  Quebec  was  to  remain  fixed  at  sixty- five  members.  The 
representation  of  each  other  province  was  to  bear  the  same 
relation  to  sixty-five  as  its  population  bore  to  that  of 
Quebec. 

192.  A  federal  union  defined. — The  union  brought  about 
by  the  British  North  America  Act  was  federal,  as  distinct 
from  legislative.  Under  the  Union  Act  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  had  each  given  up  its  local  Parliament  and  elected 
representatives  to  a  joint  Legislature.  .Under  confedera¬ 
tion,  on  the  other  hand,  each  province  retained  its  local 
government,  while  sending  representatives  to  the  Dominion 
Legislature.  The  provincial  Legislatures  controlled  all 
matters  of  purely  local  interest;  the  central  government 
attended  to  questions  which  affected  the  Dominion  as  a 
whole.  The  British  North  America  Act  came  into  force 
on  the  first  day  of  July,  1867.  This  birthday  of  the  Do¬ 
minion  was  duly  celebrated  throughout  the  four  provinces. 
Since  that  time  the  First  of  July  has  been  observed  by 
Canadians  as  the  birthday  of  the  Dominion.  • 

HI.  The  Expansion  of  Confederation,  1867-1873. 

193.  Rupert’s  Land  and  the  North-West  transferred  to 
Canada. — Only  four  provinces  —  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick — took  part  in  the  celebration 
of  the  First  of  July,  1867.  There  was  every  prospect,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  bounds  of  the  Dominion  would  soon  be  ex¬ 
tended  both  in  thi  east  and  in  the  west.  The  British  North 
America  Act,  in  fact,  made  provision  for  the  admission  at 
any  time  of  Newfoundland,  Prince  Edward  Island,  British 
Columbia,  Rupert’s  Land,  and  the  North-West  Territory. 
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During  the  first  session  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  the 
British,  government  was  asked  to  hand  over  to  Canada 
Rupert’s  Land  and  the  North-West  Territory.  Two  argu- 


The  Fort  Garry  Settlement  (Winnipeg)  in  1869 


ments  were  advanced  in  support  of  this  request.  In  the 
first  place  it  was  said  that  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 
being  interested  in  trade  only,  did  not  encourage  settlement. 
In  the  second  place,  it  was  claimed  that  the  extension  of 
the  Dominion  westwards  would  protect  British  interests  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  Under  wise  pressure  from  the 
British  government,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  finally 
surrendered  to  Canada  its  control  of  Rupert’s  Land  and  its 
monopoly  of  trade.  The  Company,  in  return,  received  the 
sum  of  £300,000,  and  one-twentieth  of  all  land  lying  south 
of  the  north  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  River,  between  the 
Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west  and  Lake  Winnipeg  on  the 
east.  The  company  also  retained  its  trading  rights  and 
45,000  acres  surrounding  each  trading  post. 

194.  The  Red  River  rebellion,  1870. — At  the  time  of  Con¬ 
federation  the  only  occupants  of  the  broad  prairies  were 
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roving  bands  of  Indians,  a  few  scattered  traders,  and 
twelve  thousand  settlers  in  the  valley  of  the  Red  River. 
Ten  thousand  of  these  were  half-breeds,  some  of  Scottish 
descent,  speaking  English,  others  French  both  in  origin 
and  speech.  Into  this  community,  without  warning,  flocked 
Canadian  surveyors  to  lay  out  roads  and  townships.  The 
country  had  been  handed  over  to  Canada,  and  the  interests 
of  the  natives  were  to  be  sacrificed.  Such  was  the  thought 
of  the  half-breed  element.  The  presence  in  the  colony  of 
several  Fenians  added  to  the  general  discontent.  The  storm 
centre  was  the  French  half-breed  party,  the  Metis,  led  by 
Louis  Riel.  Riel,  the  son  of  a  half-breed  father  and  a  white 
mother,  had  been  educated  in  Montreal.  Fluent  in  speech 
and  attractive  in  manner,  he  gained  ready  control  over  his 
people.  His  ambition  and  vanity  led  him  into  the  folly  of 
resisting  the  power  of  the  Dominion  government.  There 

was  one  in  the  colony  to 
restrain  h  i  s  madness.  The 
governor  was  seriously  ill. 
Archbishop  Tachc,  who  had  a 
great  influence  over  the  Metis, 
was  absent  in  Rome.  But  for 
the  courage  and  tact  of  Donald 


A.  Smith,  acting  as  the  agent  of 
the  Dominion  government,  af¬ 
fairs  might  have  taken  a  worse 
turn  than  they  did. 

No  effort  whatever  had  been 
made  to  inform  the  settlers  that 
the  western  territory  had  been 
handed  over  to  Canada.  The 
news  that  the  Hon.  Wm.  IMcDougal  was  on  his  way  w€st  to 
fill  the  office  of  lieutenant-governor  of  the  colony,  was  the 
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cause  of  much  alarm.  Riel  and  his  followers  seized  Fort 
Garry  and  set  up  the  so-called  “Provisional  Government.” 
McDougall  was  stopped  at  the  boundary  line  and  forbidden 
to  enter  the  country.  Fortunately,  the  governor  obeyed. 
There  was  every  prospect  of  a  bloodless  settlement  of  the 
difficulty,  when  a  sudden  fit  of  madness  on  Riel’s  part 
brought  about  a  tragedy.  Among  some  prisoners' 
whom  the  latter  had  thrust  into  Fort  Garry,  as  enemies  of 
the  “Provisional  Government,”  was  a  young  Ontario  immi¬ 
grant  named  Thomas  Scott.  Court-martialled  and  con¬ 
demned  upon  the  charge  of  treason,  Scott  was  led  out  be¬ 
fore  the  walls  of  Fort  Garry *and  shot.  The  news  of  this 
tragedy  raised  a  storm  of  indignation  in  Eastern  Canada. 
A  force  of  seven  hundred  regulars  and  volunteers  was  sent 
at  once  to  the  scene  of  the  rebellion.  A  toilsome  and  dan- 
gersous  journey,  by  way  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  fur 
traders’  route,  was  skilfully  conducted  by  Colonel  Garnet 
Wolseley.  At  the  approach  of  the  troops,  all  military 
ardour  and  pride  of  office  died  down  within  Riel’s  breast. 
He  promptly  fled  from  the  colony  and  took  refuge  in  the 
United  States. 

195.  The  province  of  Manitoba  formed,  1870. — Out  of  the 

strife  of  rebellion  arose  a  new  province.  Even  while 
Wolseley’s  force  was  on  its  way  to  Fort  Garry,  the  Mani¬ 
toba  Act  was  passed  by  the  Canadian  Parliament.  By  this 
Act,  on  July  15th,  1870,  Manitoba  was  admitted  into  con¬ 
federation  as  a  province.  The  claims  of  the  half-breeds 
were  fully  met,  one  million  four  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  land  being  set  apart  for  that  purpose.  Many  of  Wolse¬ 
ley’s  men  remained  in  the*  new  province  to  share  in  its 
making.  In  June,  1870,  Rupert’s  Land  and  the  North-West 
Territory  had  become  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the 
purchase  price  of  £300,000  having  been  paid  over  during 
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the  previous  month.  The  little  settlement  about  Fort  Garry 
was  soon  transformed  into  the  populous  city  of  Winnipeg. 
Manitoba  drew  her  first  governor  from  the  far  east,  in  the 

person  of  a  distinguished  Nova 
Scotian,  Adams  Archibald. 

196.  British  Columbia  enters 
Confederation,  1871.  —  A  year 
later  the  westward  expansion  of 
confederation  was  continued.  As 
soon  as  the  plan  of  joining  to¬ 
gether  the  British  colonies  in 
North  America  was  proposed, 
the  home  government  was  anxi¬ 
ous  that  British  Columbia  should 
join  in  the  project.  With 
the  consent  of  the  Imperial  gov¬ 
ernment,  changes  were  made 
in  the  Constitution  of  British 
Columbia  giving  the  people  greater  power.  Following  these 
changes  terms  of  union  were  quickl}^  arranged.  On  July 
20th,  1871,  British  Columbia  became  a  part  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  The  entry  of  British  Columbia  into  confedera¬ 
tion  was  made  subject  to  a  very  important  condition.  A 
transcontinental  railway  was  to  be  begun  within  two  years 
and  completed  within  ten  years  from  the  date  of  union.  As 
it  turned  out,  fifteen  years  elapsed  before  this  great  under¬ 
taking  was  carried  through.  With  the  driving  of  the  last 
spike,  British  Columbia  was  bound  by  the  strongest  bond 
to  the  Dominion. 

197.  Prince  Edward  Island  eliters  Confederation,  1873. — 

In  1873  Prince  Edward  Island,  repenting  of  its  rejection  of 
the  scheme  of  confederation,  entered  the  Dominion. 
Throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  island’s  history,  the 
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ownership  of  land  had  never  ceased  to  be  a  vexed  question. 
To  settle  the  matter,  the  Dominion  government  voted 
$800,000  to  buy  out  the  rights  of  the  absentee  land  owners. 
The  tenants  were  now  in  a  position  to  purchase  on  reason¬ 
able  terms  the  lands  which  they  had  occupied  for  many 
years. 

The  cause  of  confederation  had  triumphed.  In  all  the 
provinces  the  obstacles  had  been  great,  but,  in  all,  the  faith 
of  patriotic  statesmen  had  been  greater.  The  young  Do¬ 
minion  stretched  across  a  continent  looking  out  to  east  and 
west  upon  an  ocean.  Newfoundland  alone  stood  aloof. 
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198.  Increase  of  population. — Between  the  dates  of  union 
and  confederation  the  British  provinces  had  made  rapid 
progress.  The  population  had  more  than  doubled.  Rough¬ 
ly  speaking,  it  had  increased  from  one  and  a  half  to  nearly 
three  and  a  half  millions.  Villages  had  grown  into  towns, 
and  towns  into  cities.  Hamilton,  Ottawa,  London,  and 
Kingston  had  taken  their  place  among  the  cities.  Halifax, 
St.  John,  Montreal,  Toronto  and  Quebec  had  attained  popu¬ 
lations  ranging  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  thousand.  Not  the 
old  settlements  alone  benefited  by  the  immigration  of  this 
period.  In  the  “back  country”  north  and  west,  behind  Ot¬ 
tawa,  Kingston,  Peterborough,  and  the  Huron  tract,  new 
counties  were  being  opened  up. 

199.  Industrial  progress. — Of  the  adult  male  population 
of  the  provinces  six  years  before  confederation,  over  three 
hundred  thousand  were  farmers  and  two  hundred  thousand 
labourers,  including  lumbermen.  There  were  about  one 
hundred  thousand  mechanics,  while  the  fisheries  and  com¬ 
merce  engaged  the  attention  of  fifty  thousand.  Agriculture, 
as  these  figures  show,  continued  to  be  the  leading  industry 
of  the  country.  The  farmers  had  better  implements  and 
were  coming  to  know  more  about  the  soil  and  the  climate. 
A  change  was  coming  over  the  face  of  the  land.  The  forests, 
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which  in  the  pioneer  days  had  been  broken  only  by  little 
“clearings/'  were  rapidly  disappearing  before  the  axe  of 
the  farmer  eager  to  widen  his  fields.  The  lumberman,  also, 
seeking  timber  for  the  ship-builder,  was  making  inroads  on 
the  forests. 

Trade  flourished  in  all  the  provinces.  The  exports  were 
still  mainly  farm  products,  lumber,  and  fish.  A  few  mines 
had  been  opened.  The  mineral  output,  though  small,  gave 


Habitant  Ploughing 
After  a  painting  by  Huot 


promise  of  rich  returns  in  the  near  future.  Under  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty,  from  1854  to  1866,  the  trade  of  Brit¬ 
ish  North  America  developed  very  rapidly.  There  was, 
however,  one  serious  disadvantage  connected  with  reci¬ 
procity.  While  the  provinces  traded  separately  with  the 
United  States,  they  neglected  trade  with  one  another.  It  was 
clear  that  only  easier  communication  between  the  pro¬ 
vinces  could  change  this  state  of  affairs. 
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200.  Transportation  and  communication. — From  1840  to 
1867  was,  above  all,  the  period  of  railway  building.  In  1850 
there  were  about  fifty  miles  of  railways  in  British  North 
America.  In  1867  there  were  no  less  than  three  thousand. 
The  building  of  railways  was  helped  by  the  policy  of  the 
government  in  paying  the  interest  on  all  loans  to  roads  over 
seventy  miles  in  length.  Even  before  the  union  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  an  intercolonial  railway  to  connect  the  Maritime 
Provinces  with  Canada  had  been  discussed.  Nothing  came 


The  First  Railway  Traim  in  Canada 
The  engine  was  brought  from  England  in  1837 


of  the  early  efforts  to  build  this  railway.  The  provinces, 
however,  built  several  local  railways. 

In  1836  Canada’s  first  railway  was  opened  between  La- 
prairie,  near  Montreal,  and  St.  John.  Ten  years  later  an¬ 
other  short  line  connected  Montreal  and  Lachine.  The 
railway  system  of  Canada  had  its  real  beginning  in  1851, 
when  Parliament  passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  building 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  road  from  the  western  limit  of  Upper 
Canada  to  the  city  of  Quebec,  with  a  branch  line  to  Port¬ 
land,  Maine.  The  branch  from  Montreal  to  Portland  was 
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completed  in  1853,  and  three  years  later  the  main  line  from 
Sarnia  to  Quebec.  In  the  Maritime  Provinces  two  lines 
were  soon  opened,  one  between  St.  John  and  Shediac,  the 
other  connecting  Windsor  and  Truro  with  Halifax.  The 
building  of  the  railways  made  a  great  change  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces.  Here  and  there  along  the  newly  laid  roads  little 
villages  sprang  into  being.  The  farmers  were  brought  in 
touch  with  the  markets  of  the  towns  and  the  cities.  Con¬ 
nected  with  the  growth  of  the  railway  system  was  the  build¬ 
ing  of  two  great  bridges,  one  over  the  Niagara,  the  other 
over  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  Montreal. 

The  canal  system,  upon  which  so  much  money  had  been 
spent  in  the  previous  period,  was  greatly  improved  before 
confederation.  The  opening  of  several  smaller  canals  along 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  improvement  of  the  Welland, 
gave  a  waterway  from  Lake  Huron  to  the  sea.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  arising  from  this  improved  water  route  was  all  the 
greater  by  reason  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  steam¬ 
boats  plying  back  and  forth  upon  the  Great  Lakes.  Follow¬ 
ing  quickly  and  naturally  upon  the  opening  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  system,  the  Allan  Steamship  Line  was  founded  by 
Hugh  Allan.  Weekly  communication  with  Great  Britain 
was  afforded,  from  Portland  in  winter  and  from  Quebec  in 
summer. 

In  1851  the  control  of  the  post-office  was  handed  over  by 
the  British  government  to  the  Canadian  government.  In 
that  year  the  first  Canadian  postage  stamp  was  issued.  Be¬ 
fore  the  transfer  took  place,  the  postage  rate  was  very 
high.  The  rate  on  a  letter  from  Toronto  to  Montreal  was 
twenty-five  cents;  on  a  letter  from  the  provinces  to  Great 
Britain,  one  dollar.  Under  provincial  control  a  general  postal 
rate  of  six  cents  was  established  for  British  North  America. 
In  1847  the  telegraph  was  first  used  in  Canada.  By  1867 
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there  were  telegraph  lines  in  every  province.  In  1858  the 
first  Atlantic  cable  was  laid  between  Ireland  and  New¬ 
foundland.  Although  this  soon  ceased  to  be  used,  a  new 
cable  re-opened  telegraphic  communications  with  Great 
Britain  in  1866. 

201.  Education. — In  the  field  of  education  there  was  a 
general  awakening  after  the  union.  In  Upper  Canada  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Egerton  Ryerson,  who  had  been  appointed 

superintendent  of  education, 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  public 
school  system.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  one  school  at 
least  in  each  district,  to  be  man¬ 
aged  by  trustees  elected  by  the 
people.  The  schools  were  main¬ 
tained  partly  by  a  tax  on  the 
property  of  the  district  and 
partly  by  government  grants. 
Provision  was  made  for  public 
school  inspectors.  The  greatest 
obstacle  in  education  had  been 
the  lack  of  qualified  teachers.  A 
Normal  School  for  the  training 
of  teachers  was  now  established  in  Toronto,  and  another, 
later,  at  Ottawa. 

In  higher  education,  also,  progress  was  made.  The  gap 
between  the  public  schools  and  the  colleges  was  bridged  by 
the  founding  of  more  grammar  schools.  Another  man  who 
took  a  special  interest  in  education  was  Bishop  Strachan. 
His  ambition,  to  establish  a  church  of  England  university, 
was  attained  in  1843,  when  King’s  College  was  founded. 
Owing  to  strong  opposition  to  a  church  college,  the  new 
institution  was  soon  made  undenominational  and  was  re- 
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named  the  University  of  Toronto.  During  this  period  three 
denominational  institutions  were  founded:  Trinity  Uni¬ 
versity,  at  Toronto;  Queen’s  University,  at  Kingston;  and 
Ottawa  College,  at  the  capital. 

To  speak  of  the  educational  progress  of  the  other  pro¬ 
vinces  would  be  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  of  Upper  Can¬ 
ada.  Everywhere  the  foundations  of  a  public  school  sys¬ 
tem  were  laid ;  normal  schools  were  opened,  and  high 
schools  and  universities  founded.  During  this  period  Mc¬ 
Gill  assumed  a  leading  position  among  the  universities  of 
the  continent  under  the  principalship  of  Sir  William  Daw¬ 
son,  a  scientist  of  world-wide  fame. 

202.  The  churches. — The  pioneer  work  of  the  churches 
was  beginning  to  bear  fruit.  It  was  a  period  of  rapid 
growth.  One  favourable  sign  of  the  religious  activity  of 
the  period  was  the  general  interest  taken  in  the  missions  of 
the  West.  All  denominations,  but  especially  the  Roman 
Catholic,  Anglican,  and  Presbyterian,  gave  liberally  to  the 
West  both  money  and  men.  A  common  effort  was  made 
to  christianize  the  Indians  and  to  guard  the  morals  of  the 
traders  and  settlers  who  were  there  seeking  wealth  or 
homes. 
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THE  DOMINION 

1.  The  First  Transcontinental  Railway,  1867-1885. 

203.  The  first  Dominion  government.  —  Dominion  Day, 
1867,  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  Canadian 
history.  The  War  of  1812  proved  the  unity  in  feeling  of 
the  British  North  American  provinces.  Long  distances, 
however,  lack  of  the  means  of  communication,  and  local 
interests  stood  in  the  way  of  union.  The  British  North 
America  Act,  followed  by  the  building  of  the  Intercolonial 
Railway,  opened  in  1876,  brought  about  real  union.  Less 
than  a  century  separated  the  fall  of  Quebec  and  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  Dominion ;  yet  that  period  witnessed  great  strides 
in  progress.  Widely  scattered  settlements  had  been  bound 
together  in  provinces.  Provinces  had  become  self-governing, 
winning  first  a  representative  Assembly,  and  later  a  re¬ 
sponsible  Executive.  Finally,  the  provinces  had  sought  the 
strength  of  union.  Confederation  gave  a  united  people  to 
the  British  Empire.  The  course  of  events  since  con¬ 
federation  has  tended  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  union. 
Without  interfering  with  the  local  rule  of  the  provinces,  a 
strong  central  government  has  guided  the  affairs  of  the 
Canadian  people  as  a  whole. 

Lord  Monck,  the  first  governor-general  of  the  Do¬ 
minion,  called  upon  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  who  had  been 
knighted  for  his  valuable  services  in  connection  with  the 
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confederation  movement,  to  form  a  new  government.  In 
doing  so  Sir  John  employed  great  tact.  The  union  had 
been  the  work,  not  of  one  party,  but  of  both.  The  new 
government,  therefore,  should  include  both  Conservatives 
and  Reformers.  ‘T  desire,”  said  the  premier,  “to  bring  to 
my  aid,  without  respect  to  parties,  gentlemen  who  were 
active  in  bringing  about  a  new  form  of  government  .  .  . 
and  who  wish  to  see  it  satisfactorily  carried  out.”  Six 
Reformers  and  six  Conservatives  were  summoned  to  act 
with  the  premier  in  the  first  Cabinet.  Similarly  the  parties 
were  equally  represented  in  the  Senate,  there  being  thirty- 
six  Conservatives  and  thirty-six  Reformers.  In  the  first 
session  the  Dominion  Parliament  took  up  matters  of  great 
importance.  The  question  of  a  railway,  so  vital  to  the 
union,  came  up  for  discussion.  The  outcome  was  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  between  the  Maritime 
and  the  Upper  Provinces.  Another  question  considered 
was  the  addition  to  Canada  of  the  western  territory  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  The  success  which 
attended  this  movement  of  expansion  in  the  West  has 
already  been  noted. 

The  harmony  of  the  union  was  marred  by  one  jarring 
note,  the  cry  of  Nova  Scotia  for  the  repeal  of  the  British 
North  America  Act.  The  people  of  that  province  were 
opposed  to  confederation.  They  felt  that  they  had  not  been 
fairly  treated  in  the  arrangement  of  the  terms  upon  which 
the  province  had  entered  the  Dominion.  Joseph  Howe  led 
the  movement  for  repeal.  At  the  first  election  for  the 
House  of  Commons  Dr.  Tupper  alone,  of  all  the  candi¬ 
dates  who  favoured  confederation,  was  elected.  At  the 
local  elections,  which  took  place  on  the  same  day,  only  two 
Conservatives  succeeded  in  securing  seats.  The  new  Legis¬ 
lature  immediately  sent  a  delegation,  headed  by  Howe,  to 
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ask  the  home  government  for  permission  to  withdraw  from 
the  Dominion.  On  behalf  of  the  Dominion,  Dr.  Tupper  was 
sent  to  London  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  the  Legislature.  It 
was  a  battle  royal  between  these  two  able  and  patriotic 
Nova  Scotians.  Fortunately  for  the  Dominion  and  for 
Nova  Scotia,  Howe  was  defeated.  The  home  government 
refused  its  consent  to  the  withdrawal  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Howe  soon  saw  that  further  protest  was  useless,  and  now 
.bent  all  his  energies  to  the  securing  of  better  terms  for  his 
province.  New  arrangements  satisfactory  to  Nova  Scotia 
were  made,  and  Howe  accepted  a  seat  in  the  Dominion 
Cabinet.  Four  years  later  he  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
governor  of  his  native  province,  but  died  a  few  weeks  after 
taking  office. 

204.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. ^ — No  greater  task  has 
confronted  any  Parliament  of  the  Dominion  than  the 
building  of  a  transcontinental  railway.  That  this  task 
should  be  undertaken  within  two  years  was  the  condition  of 
British  Columbia’s  entry  into  the  confederation.  In  1872, 
therefore.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  introduced  the  question 
in  Parliament.  Two  companies  sought  the  charter,  one 
the  Inter-Oceanic,  the  other  the  Canada  Pacific.  Unable  to 
choose  between  the  two  companies,  the  government  chart¬ 
ered  a  third,  known  as  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Com¬ 
pany.  The  great  work  was  well  under  way  when  suddenly 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Huntington, 
charged  that  the  government  had  sold  the  charter  to  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  for  a  sum  of  money  to 
be  used  for  election  purposes.  Two  committees  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  charge,  but  nothing  came  of 
either  inquiry.  The  premier,  seeing  that  he  was  losing  the 
support  of  his  own  followers,  resigned. 

Alexander  Mackenzie,  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  was 
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called  upon  to  form  a  new  government.  A  general  election 
was  held,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  government  was  supported 
by  a  large  majority.  Meanwhile  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way  Company  had  given  up  its  charter,  much  to  the  dis¬ 
satisfaction  of  British  Columbia.  The  new  premier  at  once 
announced  that  the  plans  of  the  recent  government  could 
not  be  fully  carried  out.  He  proposed  to  build  the  railway 
gradually,  as  the  finances  of  the  country  permitted.  The 
Pacific  province  insisted  that 
terms  of  the  agreement  under 
which  it  had  entered  the,  con¬ 
federation  should  be  carried  out. 

Delegates  were  sent  to  England 
to  protest  against  further  delay. 

The  Dominion  government  final¬ 
ly  agreed  to  construct  im¬ 
mediately  a  wagon  road  and 
telegraph  line  along  the  route  of 
the  proposed  railway.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  also  agreed  to  complete, 
by  the  year  1890,  the  railway  it¬ 
self  from  the  Pacific  to  Lake 
Superior,  where  it  would  con¬ 
nect  with  the  American  roads  and  with  the  Canadian 
steamship  lines. 

During  the  five  years  that  the  Mackenzie  government  re¬ 
mained  in  power,  they  proposed  and  carried  many  im¬ 
portant  measures.  Among  these  were  the  establishment  of 
a  Supreme  Court  for  Canada  and  the  introduction  of  the 
ballot  in  connection  with  the  election  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  government,  however,  was 
hindered  by  the  hostility  of  the  Senate,  and  by  a  strong  op¬ 
position  in  the  Commons  itself.  Two  years  before  the  next 
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election,  Sir  John  Macdonald  began  to  advocate  what  was 
called  the  “National  Policy.”  There  had  been  such  a  falling 
off  in  trade  that  the  revenue  returns  were  greatly  reduced. 
The  government  had  to  face  an  ever-increasing  debt.  It 
was  the  aim  of  the  “National  Policy”  to  raise  the  tariff.  By 
increasing  the  tax  on  goods  brought  in  from  other 
countries,  greater  revenue  would  be  raised  and  young  in¬ 
dustries  would  be  protected.  “Canada  for  the  Canadians” 

was  the  watchword  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  party.  The  tariff  be¬ 
came  the  main  question  upon 
which  the  two  political  parties 
differed.  In  the  elections  of 
1878  the  cry  “Canada  for  the 
Canadians”  proved  very  attract¬ 
ive  and  carried  the  Conservatives 
back  into  power.  Mr.  Mac¬ 
kenzie  resigned  and  Sir  John 
A.  Macdonald  again  became 
premier.  The  same  year  closed 
the  administration  of  Lord  Duf- 
ferin,  one  of  Canada’s  ablest 
governors.  During  his  term  of 
office,  he  visited  every  part  of  the  Dominion  and  did  much 
to  strengthen  a  feeling  of  unity  and  to  bind  Canada  more 
closely  to  Great  Britain.  His  successor  was  the  Marquis  of 
Lome,  whose  wife,  the  Princess  Louise,  was  a  daughter  of 
Queen  Victoria. 

Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  immediately  took  up  again  the 
question  of  a  transcontinental  road.  Mr.  Mackenzie’s 
proposal  to  have  the  government  build  the  railway  was  set 
aside.  The  premier  entrusted  the  work  to  a  group  of 
capitalists  bearing  the  name  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
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way  Company.  Two  prominent  members  of  the  company 
were  Mr.  George  Stephen,  later  known  as  Lord  Mount 
Stephen,  and  his  cousin,  Donald  A.  Smith,  who  will  be 
remembered  in  Canadian  history  as  Lord  Strathcona.  The 
road  was  to  be  finished  by  the  year  1890.  With  such  vigor 
was  the  work  pressed  forward  that  it  was  completed  five 
years  earlier.  Construction  was  begun  from  both  ends,  the 
two  sections  meeting  in  the  Rockies,  where  the  last  spike 
was  driven  by  Donald  A.  Smith  in  November,  1885.  The 
importance  to  the  Dominion  of  the  task  thus  completed  was 
very  great.  Without  a  transcontinental  railway  the  union 
of  the  East  and  the  West  could  never  have  been  permanent. 

II.  Treaties  With  Foreign  Powers,  1783-1920 

205.  The  growth  of  Canadian  influence. — In  the  early  days 
Canadians  took  no  part  in  dealings  with  foreign  powers. 
These  matters  were  managed  by  the  British  government.  It 
was  only  after  Confederation  that  Canada  was  represented 
in  the  making  of  treaties.  Since  Confederation  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Canadian  parliament  in  international  affairs 
his  increased  rapidiy. 

206.  The  Maine  boundary. — The  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1783, 
by  which  Great  Britain  acknowledged  the  independence  of 
the  United  States,  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  international 
dealings  affecting  Canada.  This  first  treaty  fixed  the 
southern  boundary  line  of  Canada.  In  the  east,  the 
boundary  between  Maine  and  Nova  Scotia  was  to  be  the 
St.  Croix  River.  When  the  treaty  of  Paris  was  concluded, 
there  was  no  river  bearing  the  name  of  St.  Croix.  To 
what  river,  then,  did  the  treaty  refer?  The  United  States 
said  the  Magaguadavic ;  Great  Britain,  the  Shoodic.  In 
1798  the  dispute  was  referred  to  a  commission,  and  a  de- 
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cision  was  given  in  favour  of  Great  Britain.  But  for  some 
reason  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Shoodic  was  chosen  in¬ 
stead  of  the  western,  although  the  latter  is  the  main  stream. 
The  line  above  the  Shoodic  remained  unsettled.  For  many 

years  the  question 
stood  open,  and 
more  than  once 
nearly  caused  war. 
Finally,  in  1842,  a 
settlement  was 
brought  about.  Lord 
Ashburton  repre¬ 
senting  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  and  Mr.  Daniel 
Webster,  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States, 
drew  up  the  terms 
of  what  is  known 
as  the  Ashburton 
Treaty.  The  eastern 
branch  of  the 
Shoodic  was  accept¬ 
ed  as  the  boundary,  and  from  its  source  a  line  running  due 
north  to  the  St.  John  River. 

207.  The  Rush-Bagot  Treaty. — In  1817  an  agreement 
signed  by  Richard  Rush  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  and 
by  Sir  Charles  Bagot  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain,  known  as 
the  Rush-Bagot  Treaty,  was  made.  By  this  agreement  the 
defences  of  each  nation  on  the  Great  Lakes  were  limited. 
It  was  agreed  that  each  nation  maintain  one  armed  vessel 
on  Lake  Ontario,  two  on  the  Upper  Lakes,  and  one  on 
Lake  Champlain.  This  treaty  is  still  in  force. 

208.  The  fisheries  question. — The  number  and  variety  of 
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fish  found  in  the  coast  waters  of  Canada  have  made  the 
fisheries  question  an  important  one.  When  the  United 
States  became  independent  of  Great  Britain,  American 
fishermen  lost  the  right  to  fish  in  Canadian  territorial 
waters — that  is,  within  three  miles  of  the  coast.  By  the 
“London  Convention”,  1818,  Americans  were  allowed  to  fish 
around  the  Magdalen  Islands  and  along  certain  parts  of  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  and  also  to  land  on 
these  coasts  to  dry  or  cure  fish.  They  could  enter  bays  or 
harbours  only  to  gain  shelter,  to  repair  their  boats,  or  to 
secure  wood  and  water. 

209.  The  Oregon  Treaty,  *1846.— The  boundary  line  l)e- 
tween  American  and  British 
territory  in  the  West  was 
fixed  by  the  London  Con¬ 
vention  of  1818  at  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel.  At  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  a  wedge  of 
American  territory  was 
thrust  into  Canada’s  side. 

The  forty-ninth  parallel  was 
the  accepted  line  as  far  as 
the  Rockies.  It  was  agreed 
that  for  the  time  being  the 
country  beyond  the  mountains  should  be  “free  and  open”  to 
both  nations.  By  the  Oregon  Treaty,  1846,  the  boundary 
line  was  continued  along  the  forty-ninth  parallel  to  the  chan¬ 
nel  separating  Vancouver  from  the  mainland.  The  line 
was  to  follow  this  channel  south-westerly  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  remained  to  be  seen  what  channel  was  meant. 

210.  The  Washington  Treaty. — In  1871  an  attempt  was 
made  to  settle  all  outstanding  disputes  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  For  the  first  time  a  Can- 
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adian  was  chosen  to  act  as  one  of  the  British  commissioners. 
When  the  commission  met  at  Washington,  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald,  premier  of  the  newly  formed  Dominion,  was 
present  as  Canada’s  representative.  The  United  States 
claimed  compensation  for  damage  done  to  her  trade  by  a 
Southern  cruiser,  the  Alabama,  which  had  been  fitted  out 
in  a  British  harbour.  This  claim  was  referred  to  arbitra¬ 
tion,  and  Great  Britain  promptly  paid  the  amount  fixed  by 
the  arbitrators.  Canada’s  counter-claim  on  account  of  the 
Fenian  raids  was  withdrawn  at  the  request  of  the  British 
government.  To  overcome  the  dissatisfaction  of  Canadians 
at  this  surrender  of  their  claims.  Great  Britain  loaned  Can¬ 
ada  a  large  sum  of  money  to  be  spent  on  railways  and 
canals.  The  navigation  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  the 
canals,  and  Lake  Michigan,  was  thrown  open  to  both  na¬ 
tions.  The  commissioners  also  dealt  with  the  question  of 
the  disputed  channel  between  Vancouver  Island  and  the 
mainland.  The  ownership  of  San  Juan  was  involved.  The 
question  was  referred  for  settlement  to  the  German  em¬ 
peror  who  gave  his  award  in  favour  of  the  United  States. 
Canadian  fisheries  were  thrown  open  to  Americans  for  ten 
years.  The  United  States,  in  return,  agreed  to  pay  the  sum 
of  five  and  a  half  million  dollars.  At  the  end  of  the  ten 
years  the  American  government  refused  to  renew  this  ar¬ 
rangement.  Thus  the  whole  question  of  fisheries  was  again 
opened.  At  the  present  time  American  fishermen  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  out  licenses  to  fish  in  Canadian  waters. 

211.  The  Alaskan  disputes. — When  British  and  Russian 
fur  traders  met  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  it  became  necessary 
to  fix  definitely  the  line  dividing  the  territories  of  the  two 
powers  interested.  This  was  done  by  treaty  in  1825.  In 
1867,  the  year  of  confederation,  the  United  States  pur¬ 
chased  Alaska  from  Russia.  Out  of  this  purchase  have 
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arisen  two  disputes  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  the  one  connected  with  Bering  Sea  sealing  rights, 
the  other  with  the . 

Alaskan  boundary.  The  1'^^^ _ 

United  States  claimed 
that  the  Bering  Sea  was 
a  “closed  sea,”  and  that 
the  seals  therein  belong¬ 
ed  to  an  American  com¬ 
pany.  The  trouble  was 
brought  to  a  head  when 
several  British  schoon¬ 
ers  were  seized  by  the 
Americans.  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  submitted  to  a 
tribunal,  which  met  in 
Paris  in  1893,  Again 
Canada  was  represented 
by  her  premier,  then 
Sir  John  Thompson. 

The  decision  of  the 
tribunal  was  against  the 
claims  of  the  United 
States. 

In  taking  over  Alaska 
from  Russia  the  United 
States  secured  all  the 
rights  of  that  nation  as 
laid  down  in  the  treaty 
of  1825.  According  to 
this  treaty  the  boundary 
line  was  to  follow  the  mountains  running  parallel  with  the 
coast.  Where  the  mountains  were  more  than  ten  leagues 
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distant  from  the  sea,  Russian  territory  was  not  to  be  more 
than  that  distance  in  width.  The  meaning  of  the  treaty  was 
not  clear.  In  the  first  place,  there  were  several  mountain 
ranges  parallel  with  the  coast.  In  the  second  place,  the 
coast  was  broken  by  deep  bays  and  it  was  not  clear  whether 
the  ten  leagues  should  be  measured  from  the  head  of  each 
bay  or  from  the  mouth.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  the  dis' 
puted  territory  added  great  interest  to  the  settlement  of 
the  boundary.  Finally  the  dispute  was  referred  to  a  com¬ 
mission,  composed  of  three  representatives  from  the  United 
States,  and  three  from  Great  Britain.  Two  of  the  British 
representatives  were  -Canadians.  The  commission  met  in 
London  in  September,  1903.  The  decision  was,  upon  the 
whole,  favourable  to  the  American  claims.  In  connection 
with  the  boundary  line  on  the  mainland,  it  was  decided  that 
this  should  be  measured  from  the  heads  of  the  larger  bays. 

212.  Recent  arrangements  with  the  United  States. — Many 
questions  had  arisen  relating  to  the  waterways  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  It  was  agreed,  in  1903,  to 
refer  all  matters  in  dispute  to  a  commission  consisting  of 
three  representatives  from  each  country.  This  was  called 
the  International  Waterways  Commission.  As  a  result  of 
the  work  of  this  body  the  entire  boundary  line  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  has  been  carefully  surveyed 
and  definitely  fixed.  In  1909  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  agreed  by  treaty  to  appoint  an  International  Joint 
Commission  which  should  have  power  to  deal  with  all  dis¬ 
putes  between  the  two  countries.  This  treaty  was  approved 
by  the  Parliament  of  Canada  in  1911.  The  Commission 
consists  of  six  members,  three  being  appointed  by  the  King 
on  recommendation  of  the  governor-in-council  of  Canada. 
This  Commission  takes  the  place  of  the  International  Water¬ 
ways  Commission. 
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213.  The  French  Convention,  1907. — The  recognition  of 
Canada’s  right  to  play  an  important  part  in  treaties  affect¬ 
ing  her  own  interests,  was  shown  by  the  French  Conven¬ 
tion  of  1907.  The  aim  was  to  make  a  commercial  treaty 
between  France  and  Canada.  Two  Canadian  ministers  were 
appointed  by  the  British  government  to  act  for  Canada 
along  with  the  British  ambassador  to  France.  The  treaty 
was  duly  made,  and  later  approved  by  the  Canadian  parlia¬ 
ment. 

III.  Canada  and  the  Empire,  1885-1920 

* 

214.  Dominion  leaders. — The  confederation  period  of 
Canadian  history  has  produced  not  a  few  statesmen.  These 
statesmen  have  dealt  ably  with  questions  of  Dominion,  even 
of  Imperial,  interest.  One  of  the  most  famous  was  Sir 
John  Alexander  Macdonald,  who  played  an  important  part 
in  two  great  events — the  formation  of  the  Dominion  and 
the  building  of  a  transcontinental  railway.  He  died  in  1891, 
having  been  for  nineteen  years  premier  of  the  Dominion. 
His  death  was  followed  a  year  later  by  that  of  his  political 
opponent,  Alexander  Mackenzie,  a  man  whose  honesty  has 
become  proverbial  in  Canadian  history.  Sir  John’s  long 
tenure  of  office  was  followed  by  four  short  administrations, 
those  of  Sir  John  Abbott,  Sir  John  Thompson,  Sir  Mac¬ 
kenzie  Bowell,  and  Sir  Charles  Tupper.  As  so  often  hap¬ 
pens  when  a  party  remains  in  power  for  a  long  time,  trouble 
arose  within  the  Conservative  ranks.  The  policy  of  the 
government  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  separate  schools 
in  Manitoba  was  unpopular.  In  the  general  election  held 
in  June,  1896,  the  government  was  defeated.  Mr.  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  afterwards  Sir  Wilfrid,  the  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party,  became  prime  minister. 
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215.  The  Laurier  administration. — The  first  task  of  the 
new  government  was  the  settlement  of  the  Manitoba  school 
question.  It  was  arranged  that,  where  the  school  trustees  or 
the  parents  of  the  scholars  wished  it,  religious  instruction 
should  be  given  by  a  clergyman  at  the  close  of  the  school  day. 
•Where  there  was  an  attendance  of  a  certain  number  of  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  children,  a  Roman 
Catholic  teacher  should  be  en¬ 
gaged.  The  government  next 
gave  its  attention  to  the  tariff. 
After  gathering  information 
from  all  parts  of  the  Dominion, 
Mr.  Fielding,  the  minister  of  fin¬ 
ance,  announced  a  new  tariff. 
The  main  change  was  a  lowering 
of  all  duties  on  articles  imported 
from  Great  Britain.  This  change 
was  welcomed  in  the  Motherland 
as  a  sign  of  closer  trade  relations 
with  Canada.  The  Canadian 
government  also  adopted  a  two- 
cent  rate  on  letters  sent  to  the  Old  Country.  This  rate  was 
later  extended  to  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
Cheaper  postage  on  newspapers  and  magazines  was  intro¬ 
duced  some  years  afterwards.  The  Laurier  government 
about  this  time  also  made  an  attempt  to  keep  appointments 
to  the  civil  service  out  of  politics.  For  this  purpose  a 
Civil  Service  Commission  was  appointed.  By  this  means 
the  government  hoped  to  make  appointments  and  pro¬ 
motions  depend  upon  merit  and  not  upon  political  influence. 

In  1897  the  Empire  celebrated  the  sixtieth  anniversary 
of  the  beginning  of  Queen  Victoria’s  reign  by  holding  a 
Diamond  Jubilee  in  London.  Representatives  from  all  parts 
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of  the  world  were  present,  and  troops  from  every  portion 
of  the  Empire  took  part  in  the  military  parade.  Never  be¬ 
fore  had  such  a  sight  been  seen.  It  showed  to  the  world  the 
greatness  of  the  British  Empire. 

216.  The  South  African  War. — The  closing  years  of  Queen 
Victoria’s  reign  were  clouded  by  the  outbreak  of  war  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  the  Transvaal  Republic.  Disputes 
had  arisen  over  the  treatment  of 
British  subjects  and  British  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  Transvaal.  Efforts 
to  obtain  a  peaceful  settlement 
failed,  and  war  broke  out  in 
October,  1899.  Thousands  of 
Canadians  were  anxious  to  serve 
the  Motherland  on  the  South 
African  veldt.  The  government 
at  once  undertook  the  formation 
and  equipment  of  a  Canadian 
contingent,  of  over  a  thousand 
men.  As  the  war  continued,  a 
second  and  a  third  contingent 
were  raised.  A  special  regi¬ 
ment,  the  Strathcona  Horse,  drawn  mainly  from  Western 
Canada,  was  equipped  and  maintained  by  Lord  Strathcona. 
In  all,  nearly  nine  thousand  men  were  sent  from  Canada, 
to  face,  with  their  brothers  from  the  other  sections  of  the 
Empire,  the  dangers  of  war.  The  Canadians  played  an 
honourable  part  in  the  war  and  won  for  themselves  a  lasting 
reputation  for  bravery.  At  Paardeberg  they  specially  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves,  their  final  charge  forcing  the  sur¬ 
render  of  the  Boer  general  and  his  entire  command.  The 
eagerness  with  which  all  the  Dominions  hurried  to  the  aid 
of  the  Motherland  was  a  fresh  proof  of  the  unity  and 
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strength  of  the  Empire.  Before  the  war  ended  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  passed  away  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  as  Edward  VII.  The  crowning  of  the  new  sovereign 
and  his  queen  was  made  the  occasion  of  an  Imperial  re¬ 
union.  To  the  representatives  of  no  part  of  the  Empire  was 
greater  honour  given  than  to  those  of  Canada. 

217.  The  National  Transcontinental  Railway. — The  Can¬ 
adian  Pacific  Railway  no  longer  had  a  monopoly  of  the 
traffic  of  Western  Canada.  A  rival  system,  the  Canadian 
Northern,  had  grown  up.  Moreover,  the  population  of  the 
country  had  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  existing  railways 
were  finding  it  difficult  to  haul  the  grain  produced  on  the 
prairies.  Accordingly,  in  1903,  the  Dominion  government 
entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Railway  Company  for  the  construction  of  a  new  trans¬ 
continental  railway.  The  new  road  was  to  run  from  Monc¬ 
ton  through  New  Brunswick,  Quebec,  and  the  northern  part 
of  Ontario,  to  Winnipeg,  opening  up  a  new  district,  and 
from  Edmonton  through  the  Yellowhead  Pass  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  government  was  to  build  the  section  of 
the  road  from  Winnipeg  east,  and  the  company  the  section 
from  Winnipeg  west.  The  western  section,  with  its  branch 
lines,  when  completed,  brought  great  advantages  to  Western 
Canada. 

218.  The  Tercentenary  of  Quebec. — In  1908,  the  tercenten¬ 
ary  of  the  founding  of  Quebec  by  Champlain  was  celebrat¬ 
ed  with  great  magnificence  in  the  city  and  on  the  historic 
Plains  of  Abraham.  Representatives  were  present  from 
France  and  from  the  United  States.  To  give  imperial  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  celebration  the  king  was  represented  by  the  heir 
to  the  throne,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  now  King  George  V. 
The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Prince  was  received  showed 
to  the  world  the  loyalty  of  Canadians  to  the  Empire.  Two 
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years  later,  however,  the  startling  news  was  sent  over  the 
world  that  Edward  VII.  was  dead.  Nowhere  was  the  news 
received  with  more  sincere  regret  than  in  Canada,  which 
King  Edward  had  visited  in  per¬ 
son  nearly  fifty  years  before. 

The  whole  country  joined  in 
mourning  for  the  man  who  had 
proved  himself  so  wise  a  sove- 
219.  Imperial  Conferences.  — 
reign. 

While  the  Dominion  was  p*ow- 
ing  in  size  and  in  unity,  it  was 
also  being  bound  more  closely 
with  the  other  members  of-  the 
Empire.  The  strongest  feeling 
in  Canada  at  the  present  time  is 
one  of  loyalty  to  Great  Britain.  King  George  V 

The  growth  of  this  feeling  is 

shown  in  a  series  of  conferences.  In  1894  a  conference  was 
held  at  Ottawa,  at  which  were  present  representatives  from 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia, 
Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  Canada,  and  Great 
Britain.  The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  discuss  mat¬ 
ters  of  common  interest  and  to  promote  trade  between  the 
colonies;  One  result  of  the  conference  was  the  laying  of 
a  cable  between  Canada  and  Australia,  which  completed  an 
all-British  system.  The  burden  of  this  enterprise  was 
shared  by  Great  Britain,  Australia,  and  Canada.  In  1902 
Sir  Sanford  Fleming,  the  ‘‘father  of  the  Pacific  cable,”  was 
able  to  send  around  the  world,  on  British  lines,  a  message 
of  congratulation  to  the  governor-general  of  Canada.  The 
Diamond  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria,  in  1897,  was  made  the 
occasion  for  another  conference,  when  representatives  of 
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the  various  sections  of  the  Empire  were  again  brought  to¬ 
gether.  At  the  next  conference,  in  1902,  it  was  decided  that 
meetings  should  be  held  at  regular  intervals.  In  1907  the 
constitution  of  the  conference  was  discussed,  and  a  perman¬ 
ent  staff  was  appointed  to  act  as  a  bureau  of  information 
on  Imperial  matters.  Another  conference  was  held  in  1911, 
when  questions  of  trade  between  the  colonies  and  of  Im¬ 
perial  defence  were  considered.  As  a  result  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  1907  a  committee  was  organized  to  discuss  the 
best  plan  of  military  defence  of  the  Empire.  This  special 
committee  met  in  1909. 

220.  The  Canadian  navy  question. — After  Confederation 
Canada,  feeling  a  new  strength  in  union,  undertook  the 
burden  of  her  own  defence.  A  militia  system  was  establish- 
e'd,  under  which  large  numbers  of  men  were  enrolled  as 
soldiers.  These  were  regularly  drilled,  and  prepared  for 
active  service  in  annual  encampments.  A  small  permanent 
force  was  organized.  Imperial  troops  were  gradually  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  country.  Finally,  Canada  took  over  the 
naval  stations  of  Halifax  and  Esquimalt,  maintaining  at 
her  own  expense  permanent  garrisons  at  these  ports.  But 
there  grew  up  throughout  Canada  a  feeling  that  the 
country  was  not  undertaking  her  proper  share  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  defence  of  the  Empire.  She  was  obtaining,  it  was  said, 
the  full  benefit  of  the  protection  of  the  British  navy,  for 
which  she  was  paying  nothing  in  return. 

Two  courses  of  action  were  open.  One  was  to  contribute 
a  sum  of  money  each  year  to  Great  Britain,  to  be  spent  in 
the  support  of  the  British  navy.  The  other  was  to  begin 
the  formation  of  a  Canadian  navy  to  act  as  part  of  the 
British  navy  in  time  of  war.  There  were  many  who  saw 
danger  in  the  rapid  increase  of  the  German  navy  and  who 
were  anxious  that  something  should  be  done  at  once.  The 
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matter  was  discussed  at  length  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1910.  A  resolution  was  passed  favouring  the  formation 
of  a  Canadian  navy.  A  Navy  Service  Bill,  providing  for 
the  beginning  of  a  Canadian  navy,  was  introduced.  In 
spite  of  opposition  from  several  quarters  the  Bill  became 
law.  In  the  meantime,  the  Canadian  government  had  pur¬ 
chased  from  Britain  two  cruisers  to  be  used  mainly  as 
training  ships  for  cadets — the  Niobe  of  11,000  tons,  off 
Halifax,  and  the  Rainbow,  a  smaller  cruiser,  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  At  this  point  the  government’s  plans  were  inter¬ 
rupted  by  other  events. 

221.  The  defeat  of  the  Laurier  government. — The  question 
of  the  commercial  relations  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  had  come  into  prominence.  A  new  tariff  had  been 
adopted  at  Washington.  The  farmers  of  Ontario  and  of 
Western  Canada  had  appealed  to  the  government  for  better 
trade  relations  with  the  United  States.  As  a  result  the 
government  took  steps  to  secure  freer  access  to  the  markets 
of  the  United  States  for  Canadian  raw  products,  and  the 
admission,  free  of  duty,  of  certain  articles  from  the  United 
States.  An  agreement  was  reached,  which  was  to  go  into 
effect  when  approved  by  the  Canadian  Parliament  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  This  plan  of  reciprocity 
met  with  strong  opposition  in  the  Canadian  Parliament. 
Those  who  opposed  it  said  that  reciprocity  would  lead  to 
political  union.  Moreover,  they  said  that  it  would  cause 
the  channels  of  trade  to  run  north  and  south  instead  of 
east  and  west.  The  final  objection  was  that  reciprocity 
in  raw  materials  would  lead  to  reciprocity  in  manufactured 
goods,  which  would  destroy  the  Canadian  industries.  The 
government  decided  to  appeal  to  the  country.  The  election 
was  fixed  for  September  21st,  1911.  Another  issue  besides 
reciprocity  entered  into  the  election.  In  the  province  of 
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Quebec  a  section  of  the  Erench-Canadians  were  strongly 
opposed  to  the  Naval  Service  Act  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier. 
The  forces  in  opposition  to  the  government  proved  the 
stronger*,  and  the  Conservative  party,  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Robert  Laird  Borden,  obtained  a  large  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

222.  The  Borden  administration. — The  new  Conservative 

government,  owing  to  differences  of  opinion  among  its 

supporters,  did  not  make  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Naval  Service  Act.  Soon 
after  taking  office,  however,  the 
premier,  Mr.  Borden,  consulted 
the  British  Admiralty  on  the 
question  of  Naval  defence.  As  a 
result,  a  definite  plan  was  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  House  of  Commons  dur¬ 
ing  its  second  session.  Fear  of 
the  growing  power  of  Germany 
made  prompt  action  necessary. 
The  plan  of  the  government  was 
to  aid  Great  Britain  by  giving  a  sum  of  money  large 
enough  to  build  and  equip  three  dreadnoughts.  The  oppo¬ 
sition,  led  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  still  favoured  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  Canadian  navy.  After  a  long  and  bitter  debate 
the  government’s  plan  was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  It  was  defeated,  however,  by  a  small  majority  in 
the  Senate.  For  the  time  being  the  navy  question  was 
dropped,  and  soon  the  Dominion  was  plunged  into  the 
midst  of  a  world-wide  war. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 


CANADA  IN  THE  GREAT  WAR 

1914- 

223.  The  cause  of  the  war. — The  cause  of  the  great  Euro¬ 
pean  war,  which  broke  out  in  the  summer  of  1914,  must  be 
sought  in  the  ambition  of  Germany  to  dominate  the  world. 
Since  1870-71.  when  she  subdued  France  and  consolidated 
her  empire,  she  had  been  planning  the  conquest  of  Europe 
and  was  preparing  for  the  day  when  she  would  be  ready 
to  strike.  She  had  a  powerful  army  and  was  rapidly  build¬ 
ing  a  strong  nayy.  It  seemed  to  Germany  that  the  time 
had  come  to  carry  out  her  plans.  Ireland  was  on  the  verge 
of  a  civil  war.  England  was  busy  dealing  with  labour 
troubles.  Russia,  scarcely  recovered  from  her  disastrous 
war  with  Japan,  was  facing  the  dangers  of  a  revolution. 
The  army  of  France  was  supposed  to  be  unprepared  for 
action.  It  was  not  hard  to  find  an  excuse  for  war. 

Some  years  before,  Austria  had  taken  from  Serbia  the 
province  of  Bosnia.  A  Bosnian  youth  assassinated  the 
heir  to  the  throne  of  Austria-Hungary  in  the  streets  of 
Serai e VO .  Austria  blamed  Serbia  for  the  outrage  and, 
encouraged  by  Germany,  made  demands  which  Serbia  could 
not  in  honour  grant.  Austria  declared  war  on  Serbia. 
The  Russians  prepared  to  aid  the  Serbians,  and  Germany, 
as  an  ally  of  Austria,  declared  war  on  Russia.  On  the 
day  following,  France,  bound  to  Russia  by  solemn  pledge, 
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was  attacked  by  Germany.  To  strike  at  the  heart  of 
France,  Germany  invaded  Belgium.  Great  Britain  had 
demanded  that  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  guaranteed  by 
France,  Germany  and  herself,  should  be  respected.  Ger¬ 
many  refused  the  demand.  On  August  4th,  1914,  Great 
Britain  declared  war  against  Germany. 

224.  Canada  volunteers. — When  the  news  that  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  was  at  war  flashed  round  the  Empire,  offers  of  help 
were  instantly  and  eagerly  made  by  the  overseas  dominions. 
A  wave  of  loyalty  swept  Canada- fronr- ocean  to  ocean,_  The 
Governor-General  spoke  the  simple  truth  when  he  said, 
“Canada  stands  united,  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic, 
in  her  determination  to  uphold  the  honour  and  traditions 
of  our  Empire”.  Sir  Robert  Borden,  too,  spoke  for  every 
Canadian  when  he  said  in  Parliament,  “As  to  our  duty,  all 
are  agreed,  east  and  west,  and  we  stand  shoulder  to  shoul¬ 
der  with  Britain  and  the  other  British  possessions  in  this 
quarrel.  And  that  duty  we  shall  not  fail  to  fulfil  as  the 
honour  of  Canada  demands.  Not  for  love  of  battle,  not 
for  lust  of  conquest,  not  for  greed  of  possessions,  but  for 
the  cause  of  honour,  to  maintain  solemn  pledges,  and  to 
uphold  the  principle  of  liberty,  we  have  entered  this  war". 
Within  a  few  days  more  than  100,000  men  had  offered  them¬ 
selves  for  service.  Men  of  all  callings  rushed  to  the  colours ; 
doctors,  lawyers,  farmers,  artisans,  clerks,  miners,  trappers, 
cowboys,  and  pioneers.  The  provinces  vied  with  each  other 
in  giving.  Following  men,  came  rich  gifts  of  flour,  oats,  coal, 
cheese,  potatoes,  salmon,  and  other  necessities  of  war. 

A  fleet  of  transports,  guarded  by  warships,  carried  Can¬ 
ada’s  first  contingent  overseas,  33,000  men  fully  equipped 
for  the  field.  After  three  months  training  in  England,  the 
First  Division  of  the  Canadian  Army  landed  in  France,  on 
February  11th,  1915.  A  Second  Division,  formed  immedi- 
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ately,  reached  France  on  September  14th,  when  the  Can¬ 
adian  Army  Corps  was  organized.  The  formation  of  the 
Third  Division  was  begun  before  Christmas,  1915,  and 
this  Division  was  in  France  by  February,  1916.  The 
Fourth  Division  joined  the  Canadian  Corps  in  August, 
1916.  Thereafter,  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  keep  the  four  divisions  of  the  Corps  up  to  full 
fighting  strength.  During  the  war  nearly  600,000  Cana- 
dians  were  enlisted  in  the  various  branches  of  war  service. 
This  number  included  the  Canadian  Cavalry  Brigade,  which 
appeared  in  France  in  1915,  the  Canadian  Army  Medical 
Corps,  and  also  Canada’s  invaluable  contributions  to  the 
Royal  Air  Force  and  to  the  Naval  Service.  The  Canadians 
in  the  trenches  of  Flanders  and  of  France  have  conducted 
themselves  like  veterans  and  have  earned  undying  glory 
for  themselves  and  for  the  Dominion. 

225.  The  campaign  of  1915. — The  courage  of  the  Can¬ 
adians  was  first  tried  in  the  Second  Battle  of  Ypres. 
Ypres  bayred^lh^yway-to  Calais.  From  Calais  the  Germans 
hoped  to  attack  England.  The  Ypres  salient  was  like  an 
old  Greek  theatre.  All  the  way  round  the  Germans  were 
on  the  top  row :  the  British  were  only  half  way  up.  From 
three  sides  the  enemy  looked  down  upon  the  defenders. 
On  the  floor  of  the  theatre  stood  Ypres,  with  its  roads  run¬ 
ning  out  in  all  directions  like  the  spokes  of  a  great  wheel. 
A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  the  position  of  the  Cana¬ 
dians  on  April  22nd. 

On  the  left  were  the  Turcos,  French  Colonial  troops 
from  Algeria.  Toward  evening  a  strange,  green  cloud  was 
seen  rolling  across  the  ground  from  the  German  lines.  It 
was  deadly  poison  gas  which  the  enemy  were  using  for 
the  first  time  as  an  instrument  of  war.  Soon  the 
Turcos  were  gasping  and  choking.  Though  brave  men 
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they  broke  and  ran.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Canadians 
began  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  gas,  and  many  were  over¬ 
come  by  a  deadly 
sickness.  The 
situation  was 
desperate.  A 
great  gap  lay 
open  on  the  left 
of  the  Canadians 
and  into  this  gap 
poured  a  horde 
of  Germans, 
pressing  on  to¬ 
ward  Ypres.  The 
Canadian  left 
wing  bent  back, 
but  did  not 
break.  Through 
the  day  and  through  the  night  they  fought,  and  through  an¬ 
other  day  and  through  another  night,  until  reinforced  by 
several  British  battalions.  The  gallant  stand  of  the  Can- 
adians  saved  Ypres  and  stayed  the  German  advance  on 
Calais. _  In  the  words  of  the  premier  of  Great  Britain, 
XIavid  Lloyd  George:  “Just  as  the  Rocky  Mountains  hurl 
back  the  storms  of  the  West,  so  did  these  heroes  break  the 
hurricane  of  the  German  fury  amid  the  flames  and  poison 
fumes  of  Gehenna.  They  held  high  the  honour  of  Canada 
and  saved  the  British  army”.  The  losses  of  the  Canadians 
were  tremendous,  but  the  sacrifice  was  not  in  vain.  Prob¬ 
ably  no  event  during  the  past  century  has  sent  a  greater 
thrill  throughout  the  Empire.  During  the  campaign  of 
1915  the  Canadians  added  to  their  laurels  in  the  fighting  at 
Festubert  and  Givenchy,  in  May  and  June. 
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226.  The  campaign  of  1916. — The  Canadians,  now  form¬ 
ing  three  Divisions,  were  heavily  engaged  at  St.  Eloi  in 
April,  and  at  Sanctuary  Wood  and  Hooge  in  June.  Again 
the  men  of  the  Dominion  stood  between  the  German  masses 
and  the  historic  city  of  Ypres.  In  September,  October  and 
November  the  four  Canadian  Divisions  took  part  in  the 
great  battle  of  the  Somme.  To  the  honor  roll  of  Canadian 
engagements  were  added  Courcelette,  Mouquet-Farm, 
Kenora  Trench,  Regina  Trench,  and  Desire  Trench. 

227.  The  campaign  of  1917. — April,  1917,  found  the  Allies 
pressing  hard  upon  the  enemy’s  lines  above  Arras.  As  a 


barrier  in  their  way  stood  Vimy  Ridge,  like  a  long,  low 
wall.  The  Ridge  was  a  net  work  of  deep  trenches  and 
dugouts,  protected  by  barb  wire  and  machine  gun  emplace- 
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ments.  For  many  weeks  the  Allies  had  prepared  their 
plan  of  attack.  To  the  Canadians  was  given  the  honour  of 
storming  this  stronghold  of  the  enemy.  At  5.30  on  the 
morning  of  April  9th  the  Canadians  leaped  from  their 
trenches,  and  with  bayonets  fixed  scrambled  up  the  slippery 
slope.  Over  wire  and  through  shell  holes  they  pressed  on, 
braving  a  shower  of  bullets  from  the  enemy  machine  guns. 
The  Germans,  unable  to  withstand  the  violence  of  the 
attack,  surrendered  or  ran.  The  gallantry  of  the  Canadians 
opened  the  way  for  the  continued  advance  of  the  Allies. 
In  the  capture  of  Arlene,  April  28th,  and  of  Fresnoy,  May 
3rd,  the  Canadians  played  the  main  part.  They  again 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  advance  on  Lens  and  in  the 
taking  of  HiIl__2Q-.  In  October  we  find  them  on  the  Belgian 
front.  In  the  heavy  fighting  on  Passchendaele  Ridge  they 
suffered  heavy  losses  but  never  failed  in  their  attacks. 

228.  The  campaign  of  1918. — In  1918  the  Canadian  cav¬ 
alry,  motor  machine  guns,  and  railway  troops  were  active 
in  checking  the  German  advance  in  March.  The  Canadian 
Corps  was  the  spearhead  in  the  advance  of  the  British  line 
in  the  second  Battle  of  Amiens,  August  8th,  1918.  In  this 
attack  the  Canadians  advanced  14,000  yards  on  the  first 
day,  the  deepest  drive  made  in  one  day  during  the  war. 
In  the  Battle  of  Arras,  at  the  beginning  of  September,  the 
Canadians  played  an  important  part  in  the  breaking  of  the 
Queant-Drocourt  line,  a  part  of  the  Hindenburg  system. 
Although  the  Canadian  losses  in  these  two  battles  were 
heavy,  they  were  less  than  the  number  of  prisoners  cap¬ 
tured.  On  October  9th,  the  Canadians  took  Cambiai  and 
made  large  captures  of  men  and  materials.  In  the  final 
stages  of  the  fighting  they  took  possession  of  Denain  and 
Valenciennes.  They  entered  Mons  at  4  a.m.,  November 
11th,  the  day  on  which  the  armistice  put  an  end  to  hostilities. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Canadians  were  commanded 
by  General  Alderson  of  the  Imperial  Forces.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Sir  Julian  Byng.  Following  Byng,  Lieut.-General 
Sir  Arthur  W.  CuriiLe — a  Canadian  who  had  gone  to  Eng¬ 
land  with  the  first  con¬ 
tingent  —  assumed  the 
command.  It  was  with 
pride  that  Canada 
learned  that  her  troops 
had  passed  under  the 
command  of  a  Can¬ 
adian  leader,  compe¬ 
tent  to  take  his  place 
with  the  veteran  com¬ 
manders  o  f  France 

and  Britain. 

229.  War  activities  in 
Canada. — No  army  can 
win  in  war  without  the 
aid  of  the  people  at 

home.  Gladly  the 
people  of  Canada  made 
sacrifice  to  support  the 
brave  men  who  had  gone  overseas  to  fight  their  battles. 
Five  times  the  Government  appealed  to  -  the  people  in 

national  loans,  and  as  often  met  with  a  generous 

response.  The  people  loaned  to  the  Government,  in 
all,  $660,000,000.  Willingly  the  people  submitted  to 
war  taxes  on  railway  and  amusement  tickets,  tele¬ 
grams,  money  orders,  cheques  and  letters.  Factories  were 
given  over  to  the  making  of  shells  and  other  munitions  of 
war.  The  value  of  the  munitions  sent  from  Canada  during 
the  war  was  over  $1,000,000,000.  Many  voluntary  organiz- 
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ations  rendered  valuable  war  service.  The  Canadian 
Patriotic  Fund— cared  for  the  dependent  reTatives  of  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  on  active  service.  The  Canadian  Red 
Cross  Society  gave  aid  to  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers 
cared  for  the  prisoners  of  war.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
through  its  military  branch,  carried  on  canteen  work  among 
the  Canadian  troops,  both  in  England  and  in  France.  Upon  , 
the  work  of  these  voluntary  organizations  the  sum  of 
$95,000,000  was  spent.  The  women  of  Canada  proved  them¬ 
selves  worthy  of  their  men.  2,400  nurses  saw  service  over¬ 
seas  in  base  hospitals,  clearing  stations,  ambulance  trains, 
and  hospital  ships.  At. home  women’s  clubs  and  societies 
were  active  all  through  the  country  in  service  that  aimed  at 
adding  to  the  comfort  of  the  men  in  the  trenches. 

230.  Canada’s  sacrifice  and  Canada’s  glory. — In  view  of 
the  strength  of  the  Canadian  Corps,  its  share  in  the  fighting 
was  very  heavy.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Can¬ 
ada’s  losses  were  great.  Of  the  600,000  men  who  enlisted, 
about  440,000  proceeded  overseas^  The  casualties  sustained 
were  218,433,  rxearly  one  half  the  force  on  overseas  service. 

Of  these,  35,684  were  killed  in  action  and  12,437  died  of 
wounds.  As  far  as  decorations  prove  the  courage  of  an 
army,  the  Canadian  Corps  has  won  a  great  honour  for 
Canada.  No  less  than  16,000  decorations  have  been 
awarded  to  Canadians.  Canada  is  justly  proud  of  her 
heroes,  both  those  who  have  been  awarded  decorations, 
and  those  whose  deeds  of  heroism  passed  unnoticed  in  the 
heat  of  battle.  On  the  walls  of  churches,  schools,  and 
other  public  buildings,  hang  honor  rolls  and  tablets  which 
tell  of  the  men  who  gave  their  all  for  Canada  and  the 
Empire.  Their  memory  inspires  Canada’s  men  and  women 
to  service  in  peace  and  beckon  the  boys  and  girls  to  lives 
of  unselfish  devotion  to  their  country. 
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231.  “Win  the  War”. — In  the  natural  course  of  events 
the  life  of  the  twelfth  Parliament  of  Canada  would  have 
ended  in  October,  1916.  In  response,  however,  to  a  peti¬ 
tion  from  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Im¬ 
perial  Parliament  passed  an  Act  extending  the  life  of  the 
Canadian  Parliament  to  October,  1917.  In  this  year  a 
number  of  important  measures  were  passed.  To  meet  the 
financial  needs  of  the  war  an  income  tax  was  levied  and 
the  tax  on  business  profits  increased.  To  satisfy  the  de¬ 
mand  for  reinforcements  to  keep  Canada’s  army  up  to 
strength,  the  government  introduced  into  Parliament  a 
Military  Service  Bill.  This  bill  provided  for  a  modified 
form  of  conscription,  with  the  purpose  of  drawing  upon 
the  portion  of  the  population  best  fitted  for  active  service. 
Moving  in  amendment.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  proposed  that 
the  question  of  conscription  be  submitted,  in  the  form  of  a 
referendum,  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  The  amendment  was 
defeated,  and  the  bill  passed.  Two  other  acts  of  this  Par¬ 
liament  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  next  election. 
The  Military  Voters’  Act  gave  the  franchise  to  every 
person,  male  or  female,  serving  in  the  Canadian  naval  or 
military  forces.  The  War  Time  Elections  Act  gave  the 
right  to  vote  to  every  female  who  was  a  close  relative  of 
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any  person,  male  or  female,  serving  or  having  served  in 
the  naval  or  military  forces  of  Canada.  The  right  to  vote 
was  withheld  from  conscientious  objectors  and  also  from 
aliens  naturalized  in  Canada  after  1902. 

During  this  session,  also,  a  very  important  step  was  taken 
by  Parliament.  Some  time  before,  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway  Company,  finding  itself  in  difficulties,  made  an 
appeal  to  the  government  for  financial  aid.  This  aid  was 
granted,  and  a  certain  portion  of  the  stock  of  the  railway 
was  handed  over  to  the  Government.  In  1917  the  company 
made  a  further  request  for  aid.  Thereupon,  the  govern¬ 
ment  determined  to  secure  the  remainder  of  the  stock  and 
so  the  ownership  of  the  railway.  The  value  of  this  stock 
was  to  he  determined  by  arbitration.  In  the  spring  of 
1918  the  arbitrators  announced  their  award,  fixing  the 
value  at  $10,800,000.  The  Canadian  Northern  Railway  is 
now  owned  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  On  October  6th, 
1917,  at  the  close  of  its  sixth  year.  Parliament  dissolved. 

There  was  a  growing  feeling  in  Canada  that  the  problems 
of  the  war  were  too  big  for  any  party  government  an-d 
that  the  working  out  of  these  problems  called  for  united 
national  effort.  Sir  Robert  Borden  satisfied  this  feeling 
by  calling  upon  outstanding  Liberals,  representative  of 
every  section  of  the  Dominion,  to  join  with  the  Conser¬ 
vative  leaders  in  forming  a  Union  government.  The  pre¬ 
mier  was  successful  in  his  efforts,  and  an  immediate  appeal 
was  made  to  the  electors.  The  election  which  followed  was 
the  most  memorable  in  the  history  of  Canada.  “Win  the 
War”,  the  campaign  cry  of  the  unionists,  appealed  to  the 
majority  of  Canadians,  Liberal  and  Conservative  alike. 
The  strength  of  the  opposition,  led  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
lay  east  of  Ontario,  mainly  in  Quebec.  On  December  17th, 
1917,  the  people  of  Canada,  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
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expressed  their  confidence  in  the  Union  Government.  Later, 
this  majority  was  increased  by  the  votes  of  the  Canadian 
forces  at  home  and  overseas. 

232.  Problems  of  civil  re-establishment. — The  close  of  the 
war  brought  the  Canadian  Government  face  to  face  with 
the  task  of  restoring  to  civil  life  between  300,000  and  400,^ 
000  soldiers.  Fortunately  a  large  number  of  soldiers  re¬ 
turned  at  once  to  positions  which  had  been  held  for  them 
by  patriotic  employers.  To  deal  with  the  remainder  the 
government  organized  the  Department  of  Soldiers’  Civil 
Re-Establishment.  Even  before  their  return  the  men  were 
asked  to  state  what  kind  of  work  they  wished  to  take  up. 
Canadian  employers  were  requested  -to  report  from  time 
to  time  any  vacancies  in  their  staffs.  Employment  bureaus 
were  opened  in  all  the  large  centres  to  assist  in  securing 
work  for  returned  men.  For  men  whose  disabilities  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  taking  up  their  previous  occupations, 
retraining  schools  were  organized.  In  these  the  men  were 
fitted  for  trades  or  professions  in  which  their  disabilities 
did  not  prove  a  handicap.  Special  attention  was  given 
to  the  care  of  invalided  soldiers.  Before  discharge  they 
were  cared  for  by  the  Medical  Branch  of  the  service;  after 
discharge  by  the  Department  of  Civil  Re-Establishment. 
An  effort  was  made  by  the  government  to  attract  to  farm¬ 
ing  as  many  returned  soldiers  as  possible.  To  take  charge 
of  this  movement  the  Soldiers  Settlement  Board  was  form¬ 
ed.  The  Board  made  loans  to  assist  the  men  to  buy  land, 
erect  buildings,  and  acquire  stock,  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment.  A  large  sum  of  money  was  set  apart  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  workingmen,  particularly  returned  soldiers,  to 
purchase  homes  at  a  fair  value.  The  dependents  of  soldiers 
who  died  overseas  receive  liberal  pensions  from  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Disabled  soldiers  also  receive  pensions,  the  amount 
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varying  with  the  degree  of  the  disability.  The  annual  cost 
of  these  pensions,  as  early  as  November,  1918,  was  over 
$13,000,000.  In  addition  to  all  these  efforts  to  provide  for 
returned  men  and  their  dependents,  the  government  has 
set  apart  $40,000,000  to  provide  for  periods  of  unemploy¬ 
ment.  The  Canadian  Patriotic  Fund  has  also  continued  its 
work,  assisting  soldiers  and  their  dependents  in  sickness 
and  other  trying  experiences. 

233.  The  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. — The  Great  War 


has  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  the  British  Empire. 
Common  sacrifice  and  a  common  victory  have  created  a 
feeling  of  unity  in  the  Empire  which  no  experience  can 
destroy.  The  effect  of  the  war  on  Canada  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  marked.  Her  sacrifice  and  the  gallantry  of  her 
soldiers  have  given  her  a  place  among  the  nations.  Her 
voice  will  be  heard  in  the 
councils  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  Within  the  Em¬ 
pire  Canada  has  risen  to 
the  rank  of  partner  in  a 
federation  of  nations.  This 
new  power  and  dignity  has 
added  strength  to  the  bond 
binding  Canada  to  the 
Motherland.  Never  was 
Canada’s  affection  for  the 
Old  Land  more  clearly 
shown  than  on  the  occasion 
of  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  the  fall  of  1919. 

In  his  progress  from  ocean  to  ocean  the  royal  visitor  passed 
through  scenes  of  the  wildest  demonstrations  of  loyalty. 
All  classes  of  the  people,  from  the  governors  to  the  citizens 
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in  the  humblest  walks  of  life,  vied  with  one  another  in  their 
efforts  to  do  honour  to  the  Prince.  Dinners,  luncheons, 
dances,  and  public  receptions  marked  the  progress  of  the 
visiting  party  through  the  cities  of  Canada.  The  formality 
of  these  gatherings  broke  down  before  the  friendly,  demo¬ 
cratic  manner  of  the  Prince.  The  returned  soldiers  greeted 
him  everywhere  as  a  veteran  of  The  Great  War.  To  them 
he  was  not  only  the  heir  to  the  throne,  but  also  a  comrade 
in  arms.  The  Prince  entered  Canada  honoured  as  the  eldest 
son  of  the  King;  he  left  it  with  honour  enriched  by  the 
affection  of  the  Canadian  people. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 
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234.  Transportation. — The  population  of  the  Dominion  at 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  nearly  five  and  a 
half  millions.  Now  it  i^  over  eight  millions.  ,  While  all 
the  provinces  have  grown,  the  growth  of  the  West  has 
been  most  marked.  At  the  opening  of  the  century  the 
population  of  the  three  prairie  provinces  was  about  four 
hundred  thousand ;  now  it  is  more  than  three  times  as  great. 
The  development  of  Western  Canada  has  been  the  result 
of  the  building  of  railways.  At  the  time  of  confederation 
there  were  only  twenty-two  hundred  miles  of  railway  in 
Canada.  To-day  three  great  transcontinental  systems  have 
spread  their  net-work  of  lines  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  Dominion.  The  advent  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  worked  a  marvellous  change  in  the  West.  At  the 
terminus  of  the  road  there  sprang  up,  as  by  magic,  the 
bustling  city  of  Vancouver.  Throughout  its  length  the 
line  was  soon  dotted  with  villages.  Many  of  these  villages 
have  now  risen  to  the  dignity  of  towns.  A  few  even  take 
rank  among  the  cities.  To  north  and  south  the  road  has 
thrown  out  branch  lines,  everywhere  developing  new  dis¬ 
tricts.  This  experience  has  been  repeated  in  the  building 
of  the  Canadian  Northern  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific, 
which  have  opened  up  a  new  North-West.  In  addition,  the 
Dominion  government  is  now  engaged  in  building  a  railway 
from  The  Pas,  to  connect  the  wheat-fields  of  the  prairies 
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with  Hudson  Bay.  The  terminus  of  this  line,  now  almost 
completed,  is  at  Port  Nelson.  By  this  short  route  to  Europe 
it  is  expected  that  both  time  and  money  will  be  saved  in  the 
shipment  of  grain. 

By  an  Act  passed  in  1904  the  railways  of  Canada  were 
placed  under  the  control  of  a  Commission  of  three  members, 
afterwards  increased  to  six.  The  Railway  Commission 
has  power  over  the  regulation  of  rates,  transportation 
facilities,  and  generally  over  all  matters  in  which  there  may 
be  a  conflict  between  the  interests  of  the  railway  com¬ 
panies  anddhe  interests  of  the  people.  The  powers  of  the 
Commission  were  later  extended  to  include  control  over 
telegraphs,  telephones,  and  express  companies.  The  Com¬ 
mission  has  proved  of  great  benefit  to  Canada  and  has 
fully  justified  its  creation. 

The  development  of  canals  has  kept  pace  with  that  of 
railways.  The  Welland  Canal  and  those  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  system  have  been  deepened.  Lake  Superior  and 
Lake  Huron  have  been  connected  by  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Canal,  running  through  Canadian  territory.  Canada  has 
spent  over  one  hundred  million  dollars  on  the  construction 
and  enlargement  of  her  canals.  The  improvement  of  these 
waterways  has  resulted  in  a  great  increase  in  Canadian 
shipping.  Countless  steamers  and  vessels  of  all  kinds  ply 
back  and  forth  over  the  Great  Lakes.  The  steamer  is  no 
longer  a  novelty.  Its  shrill  whistle  has  broken  the  silence 
of  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  both  East  and  West,  and  even  of 
the  distant  North.  Upon  the  Atlantic  and  upon  the  Pacific 
Canadian  steamship  lines  connect  the  commerce  of  Can¬ 
ada  with  that  of  the  outside  world. 

235.  Industrial  growth. — Agriculture  continues  to  be  the 
leading  industry  of  Canada.  About  one  half  the  people  are 
dependent  upon  farming  operations  for  a  living.  In  the 
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older  provinces  farming  has  become  a  science  and  the  most 
is  made  of  every  acre  of  land.  The  pioneer  days  have  long 
since  passed,  and  on  every  hand  are  to  be  seen  signs  of 
prosperity.  Fine  roads  run  for  miles  and  miles  past  well- 
fenced  farms,  with  comfortable  houses  and  large  barns. 
Artistic  furniture,  fine  clothing,  and  automobiles  tell  of 
prosperous  days.  Before  the  war  the  eyes  of  the  world 
were  turned  on  the  wheatlands  of  Western  Canada.  Set¬ 
tlers  flocked  in  from  Eastern  Canada,  from  the  United 
States,  and  from  many  countries  of  Europe.  During  the 
war  immigration  from  Europe  ceased.  Now  that  peace 
has  been  restored,  the  tide  of  immigration,  from  English- 
speaking  countries  at  least,  has  again  set  in. 

Where  wheat-fields  cease  mineral  veins  begin.  Coal,  iron, 
copper,  nickel,  gold,  silver,  corundum,  and  asbestos  are 
found  in  inexhaustible  supply.  Moreover,  the  future  will 
reveal  the  wealth  which  the  North  holds  beneath  its  rock- 
bound  surface.  The  manufactures  of  Canada  have  taken 
great  strides  since  confederation.  One  fourth  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  dependent  upon  manufactures  for  a  livelihood.  Can¬ 
ada’s  fisheries  are  the  most  extensive  in  the  world,  covering 
nearly  thirteen  thousand  miles  of  sea-coast  and  countless 
lakes  and  rivers.  On  all  sides  are  evidences  of  growth.  The 
extension  of  telephone  lines  into  rural  districts  has  made 
communication  easy  and  so  added  to  the  comfort  of  life  on 
the  farms.  Post-offices  have  been  multiplied.  Rural-de¬ 
livery  mail-routes  have  been  established  all  over  Canada. 

236.  Schools  and  churches, — Fortunately  for  Canada,  the 
progress  of  education  and  Christianity  has  kept  pace  with 
industrial  growth.  Although  no  striking  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  public  school  system  since  its  establishment,  yet 
its  influence  has  been  greatly  widened.  By  the  British 
North  America  Act  all  matters  relating  to  education  are 
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placed  under  the  control  of  the  province.  While  the  various 
systems  in  use  may  differ  in  some  degree,  all  are  effective. 
Larger  buildings,  better  equipment,  and  more  capable 
teachers  have  greatly  improved  the  public  schools  of  Can¬ 
ada.  The  scope  of  higher  education  has  been  extended  to 
include  agriculture,  medicine,  science,  music,  dentistry,  and 
other  subjects. 

The  four  older  churches,  the  Roman  Catholic,  Anglican, 
Presbyterian,  and  Methodist,  have  shared  in  the  general 
progress  of  the  country.  Beside  them  have  sprung  up  two 
younger  denominations,  the  Baptist  and  the  Congregational. 
The  churches  have  played  an  important  part  in  the  building 
up  of  the  newer  parts  of  Canada.  Their  active  missionary 
work  helped  to  preserve  law  and  order  during  the  early  days 
of  settlement  in  the  Canadian  West.  Their  influence  for 
good  with  the  Indians  of  the  plains  can  scarcely  be  over¬ 
estimated. 

237.  Canadian  literature  and  art. — Canada  is,  perhaps,  too 
young  a  country  to  lay  claim  to  a  literature  of  her  own. 
We  have  not  been  without  our  writers,  but,  so  far,  they 
seem  to  have  modelled  themselves  in  method  and  expres¬ 
sion  upon  the  writers  of  the  older  countries.  Yet  Canada  is 
rich  in  material  for  poetry  and  romance  alike,  and  a  begin¬ 
ning  has  been  made,  in  both  French  and  English,  of  what 
promises  to  be  a  great  literature,  distinctively  national. 

The  trials  and  sufferings  of  pioneer  life,  when  Canada 
was  almost  unknown  to  the  world,  produced  many  his¬ 
torical  writings.  These,  if  not  in  themselves  literature,  are 
yet  a  well  from  which  more  modern  writers  have  drawn. 
Marc  Lescarbot,  historian  and  poet  of  Port  Royal,  wrote 
two  books,  Uhistoire  de  la  Nouvelle  France  and  Les  Muses 
de  la  Nouvelle  France,  in  which  he  portrays  the  life  of  the 
early  colonizers.  Champlain,  even  in  the  busy  years  of  ex- 
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ploration,  Indian  warfare,  and  colonization,  found  time  to 
write  of  his  experiences  in  Des  Sauvages.  A  group  of 
Jesuit  priests,  of  whom  Charlevoix  was  a  leader,  have  left 
a  very  full  and  interesting  record  of  their  experiences  and 
of  the  early  days  of  Canada. 

For  a  long  time  after  this  French  period  there  was  sil¬ 
ence.  Canadians  were  busy  with 
the  upbuilding  of  the  country.  It 
was  not  until  after  the  Union  that 
any  attention  was  paid  to  litera¬ 
ture.  To  this  period  belong  sev¬ 
eral  historians,  including  Francois 
Xavier  Garneau,  Benjamin  Suite, 
and  Abbe  Casgrain.  An  historical 
romance  by  Phillippe  de  'Gaspe, 
entitled  Les  Anciens  Canadiens, 
presents  an  interesting  sketch  of 
early  Quebec  life.  To  this  period, 
too,  we  owe  the  beginning  of 
French-Canadian  poetry.  Octave 
Cremazie,  Gerin-Lajoie,  and  Louis 
H.  Frechette  sang  of  the  early  glories  of  French  Can¬ 
ada.  Frechette’s  work  was  crowned  by  the  French 
Academy. 

The  stirring  events  of  the  early  British  period  furnished 
rich  material  for  later  works  of  history,  fiction,  and  verse. 
In  history.  The  Conquest  of  Canada  by  Major  G.  C.  War- 
burton,  Lower  Canada  by  Robert  Christie,  and  The  Loyal¬ 
ists  of  Canada  by  Egerton  Ryerson,  are  important.  Several 
historical  novels,  also,  owe  their  being  to  this  period. 
Among  these  are  Les  Bastonnais  by  John  Lesperance,  Le 
Chien  d’Or  by  William  Kirby,  Wacousta  and  The  Canadian 
Brothers  by  Major  John  Richardson,  and  For  King  and 
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Country  hy  Agnes  Maule  Machar.  Two  books  portraying 
early  life  in  Upper  Canada  are  Roughing  it  in  the  Bush  by 
Susannah  Moodie,  and  The  Backwoods  of  Canada  by 
Catherine  Parr  Traill. 

Historical  writing,  particularly  in  more  recent  years,  has 
been  very  profuse.  To  Dr.  William  Kingsford  we  owe  a 

ten  volume  history  of  our  country. 
John  Charles  Dent  has  given  us 
The  Story  of  the  Upper  Canadian 
Rebellion  and  Canada  Since  the 
Union  of  1841.  Books  by  Alpheus 
Todd  have  become  standard  works 
on  parliamentary  government.  For 
thirty  years  Professor  Goldwin 
Smith  lived  in  Canada.  As  a 
stylist  he  stands  alone  among  our 
writers  of  prose.  Judge  T.  C. 
Haliburton  wrote  important  his- 

SusANKAH  Moodie  • 

maker;  or  the  Sayings  and  Doings 
of  Sam  Slick  of  Slickville  made  his  reputation.  It  is  the 
most  distinctly  Canadian  prose  we  have  yet  produced. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  founded  in  1882  by  the 
Marquis  of  Lome,  gave  encouragement  to  both  science 
and  literature.  Its  first  president,  Sir  William  Dawson, 
became  famous  as  a  scientific  writer.  Sir  John  Bourinot, 
as  a  more  recent  historian,  is  representative  of  the  his¬ 
torical  side  of  such  national  literature  as  we  have  in  Can¬ 
ada. 

Fiction  by  Canadian  writers  has  come  into  its  own  in  these 
later  years.  Much  has  been  and  is  being  written.  We  still 
lack  a  distinctively  Canadian  note,  however,  for  such 
romances  as  Canadian  authors  have  produced  cannot  be 
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said  to  be  great  literature.  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  has 
given  us  as  good  work  as  any,  in  The  Forge  in  the  Forest 
and  A  Sister  to  Evangeline.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  has  writ¬ 
ten  many  novels  of  varying  worth.  His  Seats  of  the  Mighty 
is  outstandingly  good.  The  Rev.  Charles  W.  Gordon 
(Ralph  Connor),  perhaps  the  most  prolific  of  our  novelists, 
has  drawn  upon  western  Canada 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  ma¬ 
terial.  His  early  books,  such  as 
The  Sky  Pilot,  and  Black  Rock, 
are  his  best.  Agnes  Laut,  also, 
has  gone  to  the  West  for  her  in¬ 
spiration  in  Lords  of  the  North  and 
Heralds  of  Empire.  Nature  and 
animal  stories  have  always  attract¬ 
ed  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  Ernest 
Thompson  Seton,  and  W.  A. 

Fraser.  Recently  Alan  Sullivan 
has  come  to  the  front  with  two  or 
three  novels,  the  best  of  which  is 
The  Open  Door.  Two  western 
writers  have,  within  the  last  few 
years,  attracted  much  attention,  Mrs.  Arthur  Murphy 
(Janey  Canuck)  and  Nellie  McClung.  Mrs.  Macdonald 
(L.  M..  Montgomery),  in  such  books  as  Anne  of  Green 
Gables  and  Anne  of  Avonlea,  has  appealed  to  a  wide  circle 
of  readers. 

On  the  whole,  our  poetry  is  better  than  our  fiction. 
Charles  Heavysege’s  Saul  is  a  poetical  drama,  notable  as 
the  first  of  its  kind  by  a  Canadian.  To  Charles  Sangster 
we  owe  several  volumes  of  verse,  inspired  mainly  by  Can¬ 
adian  scenery  and  history.  Charles  Mair’s  Tecumseh  is 
now  a  Canadian  classic.  Our  three  outstanding  poets  are 


Thomas  Chandler 
Haliburton 
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Archibald  Lampman,  William  Wilfred  Campbell,  and 
Duncan  Campbell  Scott.  They  may  be  grouped  together  as 
being  responsible  for  what  is,  perhaps,  the  best  in  our 
English-Canadian  poetry.  Dr.  W.  H.  Drummond’s  verse 
stands  supreme  as  the  revelation  of  French  Canada  and  its 
folk.  His  three  books.  The  Habitant,  The  Voyageur,  and 

Johnny  Court  eau,  are  unique  in 
Canadian  or,  in  fact,  any  literature. 
Robert  W.  Service  has  written  much. 
In  Songs  of  a  Sourdough  and  Bal¬ 
lads  of  a  Cheechako  he  has  made 
live  again  the  life  of  the  Yukon,  its 
sorrows  and  its  joys.  More  recently, 
in  Rhymes  of  a  Red  Cross  Man,  he 
has  brought  before  us  in  a  way 
startlingly  clear  the  life  of  the  sol¬ 
dier  in  the  trenches  of  France  and 
Flanders.  George  Scott,  Ethelwyn 
Wetherald,  Isabella  Valancy  Craw- 
W.  H.  Drummond  Machar,  Pauline 

Johnson,  and  Marjorie  Pickthall  are  poets  known  through¬ 
out  our  own  country.  Bliss  Carman,  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts 
and  latterly  Robert  Norwood,  all  singers  of  power,  find 
their  public  for  the  most  part  in  the  United  States.  Sir 
Clive  Phillips-Wolley  has  written  several  volumes  of  spirit¬ 
ed  verse.  His  poems  are  marked  especially  by  their  strong¬ 
ly  patriotic  note. 

Two  poets,  from  whom  much  might  have  been  expected, 
recently  died,  giving  up  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their 
country,  Colonel  John  McCrae  and  Bernard  Freeman  Trot¬ 
ter.  The  first-named  has  left  us  In  Flanders  Fields,  a  song 
that  will  never  die.  The  charm  and  pathos  of  Trotter’s  verse 
finds  its  best  expression  in  The  Po/’/ar.y,  an  exquisite  poem. 
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In  art,  also,  Canada  has  made  at  least  a  beginning.  Al¬ 
though  we  have  produced  no  great  master,  yet  we  have 
had  a  succession  of  painters  who  have  done  excellent  work. 
One  of  the  earliest  of  these  was  Paul  Kane,  whose  paint¬ 
ings  deal  largely  with  Indian  life,  Cornelius  Krieghoff 
met  with  success  in  his  pictures  of  life  among  the  French- 
Canadians.  The  landscapes  of  Daniel  Fowler  are  distin¬ 
guished  for  their  exquisite  colouring.  In  more  recent  years 
Homer  Watson  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  our  landscape  paint¬ 
ers.  Paul  Wickson  has  excelled  in  the  portrcyal  of  action, 
especially  in  his  animals.  Robert  Harris  left  a  notable  con¬ 
tribution  to  Canadian  art  in  his  “The  Fathers  of  Con¬ 
federation.”  William 
Brymner,  Archibald 
Browne,  Curtis  Wil¬ 
liamson,  George  A. 

Reid,  and  Horatio 
Walker  are  all  recog¬ 
nized  as  painters  of 
skill  and  distinction.  In 
1879,  with  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  the  gover¬ 
nor-general,  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Lome,  the 
Royal  Canadian  Aca¬ 
demy  was  formed.  The 
Academy  has  already 
done  much  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  Canadian 
art.  The  National  Art 
Gallery  at  Ottawa  has  now  a  fine  collection  of  Canadian 
paintings. 

Canada  has  three  sculptors  who  have  reached  a  very 


South  African  War  Memorial 
Toronto 
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high  standard  of  excellence,  Phillippe  Hebert,  Walter  S. 
Allward,  and  Hamilton  McCarthy.  Hebert’s  statue  of 
Maisonneuve  in  Montreal,  and  Allward’s  South  African 
War  Memorial  in  Toronto,  are  two  of  the  finest  public 
monuments  we  possess.  The  superb  monument  to  Cham¬ 
plain,  at  Quebec,  is  the  work  of  two  French  sculptors. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


WESTERN  CANADA 

1870-1920 

* 

238.  Early  government  of  the  Territories. — Out  of  the  Riel 
rebellion,  as  we  have  seen,  ^rew  the  province  of  Manitoba. 
No  sooner  was  order  restored  than  settlers  began  to  flock 
into  the  country.  Immigration  was  encouraged  by  free 
grants  of  land.  Many  farmers  from  Eastern  Canada  moved 
west,  while  from  Europe  came  an  ever  increasing  number 
of  colonists,  of  British,  Scandinavian,  and  German  stock. 
The  newcomers  spread  beyond  the  limits  of  Manitoba, 
many  finding  their  way  into  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan, 
a  few  even  to  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies.  The  western 
country  lying  outside  the  province  of  Manitoba  was  organ¬ 
ized  as  the  North-West  Territories. 

In  1870  Lieutenant-Governor  Archibald  of  Manitoba 
was  appointed,  also,  lieutenant-governor  of  the  North- 
West  Territories.  To  assist  him,  a  Council  of  not  less  than 
seven  nor  more  than  fifteen  members  was  to  be  appointed 
by  the  governor-general-in-council.  The  lieutenant-gover¬ 
nor,  however,  misunderstood  his  orders  and  himself  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Council,  which  acted  for  a  short  time.  It  was 
not  until  1872,  under  the  lieutenant-governorship  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Morris,  that  a  Council  of  eleven  members  was 
regularly  appointed.  This  Council  continued  to  advise  the 
lieutenant-governor  until  1875,  when  a  change  was  made  in 
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the  administration  of  the  Territories.  By  the  North-West 
Territories  Act  of  that  year,  a  lieutenant-governor  for  the 
Territories  alone  was  provided  for.  At  the  same  time  pro¬ 
vision  was  made  for  a  Council  to  assist  the  lieutenant-gov¬ 
ernor  in  his  duties.  The  Hon.  David  Laird,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Dominion  government,  was  appointed 

lieutenant-governor. 

The  Act  of  1875  also  made 
provision  for  the  introduction 
of  representative  government. 
Whenever  a  district  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  square  miles  in  area 
should  have  a  population  of 
one  thousand  inhabitants  of 
adult  age,  it  was  to  elect  a 
representative  to  the  Council. 
The  first  election  was  held  in 
March,  1881,  in  the  District  of 
Lome,,  in  the  Prince  Albert 
settlement.  Lawrence  Clarke, 
chief  factor  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  at  Carlton,  em- 
joyed  the  honour  of  being  the 
first  elected  member  of  the 
North-West  Council.  By  1887  the  Council  consisted  of 
twenty  members,  six  appointed,  and  fourteen  elected  by  the 
people  of  the  Territories.  The  first  legislative  session  of 
the  Council  was  held  at  Livingston,  Swan  River,  on  March 
8th,  1877.  In  the  following  year,  the  government  was 
established  at  Battleford  and  remained  there  until  1881, 
when  Regina  was  selected  as  the  capital,  on  account  of  its 
location  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
In  1882  the  southern  portion  of  the  Territories  was  divided 
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into  four  provisional  districts,  Assiniboia,  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta,  and  Athabaska.  These  districts,  however,  were 
•  created  principally  for  the  convenience  of  the  post-office 
department. 

Lying  east  and  north  of  the  province  of  Manitoba  was  a 
large  territory,  for  which,  as  yet,  no  government  had  been 
provided.  It  was  not  clear  that  it  was  included  in  the 
North-West  Territories.  To  remove  all  doubt  the  Do¬ 
minion  government,  in  1876,  created  this  into  a  separate 
district,  to  be  called  Keewatin,  and  placed  it  under  the  auth¬ 
ority  of  the  lieutenant-govprnor  of  Manitoba.  The  judges 
of  the  Manitoba  court  were  given  jurisdiction  in  criminal 
cases  throughout  Keewatin.  The  Manitoba  government  had 
the  right  to  appoint  justices  of  the  peace  and  other  legal 
officers. 


A  Missionary  Visiting  the 
Northern  Indians 


In  1873,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  law 
and  order  in  the  Territories,  the  Dominion  government 
established  a  special  force  of  mounted  men,  known  later  as 
the  Royal  North-West  Mounted  Police.  That  the  Terri¬ 
tories  were  free  from  lawlessness  during  the  early  days  of 
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organization  and  settlement  was  due  very  largely  to  the 
splendid  body  of  men  composing  this  force. 

239.  Treaties  with  the  Indians. — The  government  of  Can¬ 
ada  may  well  be  proud  of  its  policy  in  dealing  with  the 
Indians  of  the  North-West.  In  connection  with  the  lands 
claimed  by  the  Indians  care  had  been  taken  to  deal  fairly 
with  the  original  owners.  Between  1871  and  1877,  seven 
treaties  in  all  were  entered  into  with  the  various  Indian 
tribes  for  the  surrender  of  their  lands.  Later,  two  other 
treaties  covering  lands  in  the  North-West  were  signed,  the 
last  as  late  as  1906.  The  terms  of  all  these  treaties  are 
very  much  alike.  Provision  is  made  for -reserves  on  which 
the  Indian  can  live.  He  is  allowed  to  hunt  over  unoccupied 
land  and  to  kill  game  for  his  own  use.  Each  Indian  receives 
an  annual  payment  from  the  Dominion  government,  the 
sums  varying  from  five  dollars  to  twenty-five  dollars  a  head. 
Arrangements  are  also  made  for  supplying  agricultural 
implements  and  for  schools  on  the  reserves.  Under  the 
care  of  the  government  the  Indians  are  gradually  becoming 
familiar  with  civilization  and  taking  their  place  in  the  new 
North-West. 

240.  The  Saskatchewan  Rebellion,  1885. — The  advent  of 
the  railway  gave  promise  of  peaceful  and  rapid  progress, 
when  suddenly  a  second  rebellion  broke  out.  After  the 
Red  River  rebellion  two  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land 
were  granted  to  each  half-breed.  As  the  province  began  to 
fill  with  settlers  many,  in  spite  of  this  liberal  grant,  withdrew 
westwards,  and  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan. 
With  the  formation  of  the  North-West  Territories,  the 
hated  civilization  began  to  creep  in  upon  them  once  more. 
The  rapid  disappearance  of  the  buffalo,  upon  which  Indians 
and  half-breeds  alike  depended  for  a  living,  threatened  a 
general  famine.  The  natural  unrest  of  the  halfbreeds  was 
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increased  by  a  fear  that  their  lands,  of  which  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  no  title-deeds  from  the  crown,  would  be  snatched 
away  by  speculators.  Great  dissatisfaction  was  felt,  too, 
with  the  government’s  method  of  surveying  the  land,  which 
was  quite  different  from  the  old  Erench  plan  of  having  all 
the  farms  fronting  on  the  river.  If  anything  further  were 
needed  to  provoke  a  rebellion,  it  was  the  presence  of  Louis 
Riel,  who,  returning  from  exile,  suddenly  appeared  upon 
the  scene  to  champion  once  more  the  cause  of  the  restless 
half-breeds.  At  hrst  Riel  was  moderate,  and  there  was 


The  Interior  of  a  Hudson’s  Bay  Trading  Post,  Showing 
Mounted  Police,  Indians,  and  Metis 

every  reason  to  expect  that  the  government  would  shortly 
remove  all  causes  of  discontent.  An  unfortunate  encoun¬ 
ter  of  armed  men,  however,  hurried  on  the  rebellion.  Near 
Duck  Lake  a  force  of  Mounted  Police  and  Prince  Albert 
volunteers,  while  attempting  to  bring  in  an  outlying  store 
of  supplies,  was  met  by  a  band  of  rebels  and  driven  back 
with  a  loss  of  twelve  men  killed. 
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The  position  of  the  white  settlers  of  the  Saskatche\’>an 
valley  was  serious.  To  maintain  order  over  the  wide 
prairies  stretching  from  Manitoba  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
there  were  at  hand  only  five  hundred  Mounted  Police,  The 
real  danger  lay,  not  in  a  revolt  of  the  half-breeds,  but  in 
the  possibility  of  a  general  rising  of  the  Indians,  of  whom 
there  were  over  thirty  thousand  in  the  North-West.  Prince 
Albert,  Battleford,  and  Fort  Pitt  were  exposed  to  the  at¬ 
tack  of  either  the  half-breeds  or  the  Indians.  Fortunately, 
only  the  Crees  joined  the  rebels.  The  most  serious  risings 
of  the  Indians  took  place  near  Battleford  and  Fort  Pitt, 
among  the  followers  of  Poundmaker  and  Big  Bear.  The 


heart  of  the  rebellion  was  the  village  of  Batoche,  the  centre 
of  the  half-breed  settlements.  Here  Riel,  forgetful  of  his 
overthrow  at  Fort  Garry  fifteen  years  before,  again  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt. 

The  news  of  the  fight  at  Duck  Lake  was  the  signal  for  a 
rising  among  the  disaffected  Indians,  Big  Bear’s  warriors, 
descending  upon  the  little  settlement  of  Frog  Lake,  near 
Fort  Pitt,  disarmed  and  shot  nine  men,  and  carried  off  a 
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number  of  women  and  children.  They  then  moved  upon 
Fort  Pitt,  a  group  of  log  houses  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
but  practically  defenceless.  The  commander,  seeing  that 
the  place  could  not  long  hold  out  against  the  enemy,  with¬ 
drew  his  men  and  escaped  down  the  river  to  Battleford. 

When  the  report  of  the  rebellion  reached  Ottawa,  the 
Dominion  government  took  prompt  action.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  Red  River  rising,  the  call  for  volunteers  met  with 
an  eager  response  on  all  sides.  Distance  made  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  troops  very  difficult.  From  Ottawa  to  Qu’Ap- 
pelle  was  over  sixteen  hundred  miles,  from  Ou’Appelle  to 
Batoche,  two  hundred  and  forty.  To  add  to  the  difficulty  of 
the  undertaking,  there  were  several  gaps  in  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  along  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 
At  these  points  sleighs  had  to  be  used  in  transporting  guns 
and  military  stores.  In  spite  of  all  obstacles,  within  less 
than  two  months,  fifty-eight  hundred  men  were  placed  in 
the  field. 

General  Middleton,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  militia,  made  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  the  base 
line  of  his  operations.  Three  places  were  in  immediate 
danger.  Prince  Albert,  Battleford,  and  Fort  Pitt.  Three 
relief  expeditions  moved  north  from  the  railway.  General 
Middleton  advanced  from  Qu’Appelle  to  Batoche,  Riel’s 
headquarters ;  Colonel  Otter  from  Swift  Current  to  Battle¬ 
ford  ;  and  General  Strange  from  Calgary  to  Edmonton. 
The  three  expeditions,  in  spite  of  temporary  checks,  were 
successful.  At  Fish  Creek,  Batoche  and  Cutknife  Creek 
the  rebels  offered  the  most  stubborn  resistance.  With  the 
surrender  of  Riel  and  the  Indian  chiefs  Poundmaker  and 
Big  Bear,  the  rebellion  was  at  an  end.  Riel  was  tried  at 
Regina,  found  guilty  of  treason,  and  hanged.  Eight  Indians 
were  also  hanged,  while  others  were  imprisoned,  among 
them  Poundmaker. 
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241.  Results  of  the  rebellion.— Although  a  trying  experi¬ 
ence  while  it  lasted,  the  Saskatchewan  rebellion  was  not 
without  good  results.  The  Dominion  government  was 
brought  to  recognize  the  claims  of  the  half-breeds,  and  did 
so  by  promptly  issuing  title-deeds  of  their  lands.  In  recog¬ 
nition  of  their  growing  importance,  the  North-West  Ter¬ 
ritories  were  granted  representation  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Commons.  This  representation  was  from  time  to 
time  increased,  as  the  growth  of  population  required.  To 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  the  settlers  scattered 
throughout  the  country  the  Mounted  Police  force  was  in¬ 
creased. 

The  greatest  influence  of  the  rebellion  was  not  upon 
the  North-West  alone,  but  upon  the  whole  Dominion. 
All  the  provinces  were  interested  in  putting  down 
the  revolt.  Their  sons  either  shared  in  the  fight¬ 
ing  or  were  pressing  to  the  front  when  stopped 
by  the  news  of  Riel’s  surrender.  Common  hard¬ 
ships  upon  the  march,  common  dangers  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  the  common  anxiety  of  friends  at  home 
made  real  in  the  hearts  of  Canadians  the  union  which  con¬ 
federation  had  brought  about. 

242.  Responsible  government. — The  elected  members  of 
the  Council  of  the  Territories  were  now  in  the  majority. 
The  right  of  the  Council  to  control  the  revenue  from  the 
crown  lands  and  from  timber  and  minerals  in  the  Ter¬ 
ritories,  was  pressed  with  vigor.  Already  the  framework 
of  local  government  had  been  formed.  Courts  had  been 
constituted,  and  a  judicial  system  organized.  A  general 
scheme  for  the  organization  of  municipalities  had  been 
adopted,  and  the  basis  had  been  laid  for  a  school  system. 
An  important  change  was  made  in  the  government  of  the 
Territories  in  1888.  By  an  Act  of  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
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ment  the  old  Council  was  abolished.  Provision  was  made 
for  the  election  of  a  Legislative  Assembly  of  twenty-five 
members  from  the  four  districts  of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan, 
East  Assiniboia, 
and  West  As¬ 
siniboia.  An 
Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil  of  four  was 
to  be  selected  by 
the  lieutenant- 
governor  from 
the  members  of 
the  Assembly, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  him- in  all  financial  matters. 

The  political  struggles  of  the  next  ten  years  centred 
around  the  question  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Council.  The  main  source  of  revenue  was  a  grant 
from  the  Dominion  government.  The  lieutenant-governor 
took  the  position  that  he  was  not  required  to  account  to 
the  Assembly  for  the  manner  in  which  it  was  spent.  An 
important  stage  was  reached  in  1891,  when  the  Assembly 
was  given  power  to  control  monies  raised  by  the  Territories 
and  part  of  the  Dominion  grant.  Under  this  Act  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  was  replaced  by  an  Executive  Committee 
of  four  members  of  the  Assembly,  appointed  by  and  hold¬ 
ing  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  lieutenant-governor. 
Mr.  F.  W.  G.  Haultain,  who  had  led  the  Assembly  in  the 
fight  for  responsible  government,  became  now  in  effect  the 
premier  of  the  Territories.  Complete  responsible  govern¬ 
ment  was  obtained  in  1897,  when  the  Executive  Committee 
was  replaced  by  an  Executive  Council  which  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  Assembly.  Henceforth,  all  the  official 
acts  of  the  lieutenant-governor  required  the  advice  and 
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consent  of  the  North-West  Cabinet.  Mr.  Haultain  became 
the  first  premier,  a  position  which  he  held  continuously 
until  1905. 

243.  Yukon  Territory. — In  the 

meantime,  a  division  had  been 
made  of  the  North-West  Terri¬ 
tories.  Gradually  the  gold  seek¬ 
ers  of  the  far  west  were  moving 
northwards.  From  creek  to 
ereek  they  advanced,  until,  in 
1896,  gold  was  found  in  large 
quantities  on  the  Klondike,  a 
a  branch  of  the  Yukon  River. 
The  news  spread  quickly.  Al¬ 
though  the  newly-discovered 
treasure-land  lay  close  to  the 
Arctic  Circle,  thousands  of  for¬ 
tune  hunters  were  soon  pouring 
in  over  the  northern  trails.  On 
the  Klondike,  near  its  junction  with  the  Yukon,  a  cluster  of 
tents  and  log  cabins  gave  promise  of  the  now  famous  Daw¬ 
son  City.  At  first  the  government  of  the  North-West  Ter¬ 
ritories  assumed  control,  but,  in  1898,  a  new  territory  was 
formed  by  the  Dominion,  to  be  known  as  the  Yukon  Ter¬ 
ritory. 

At  first  the  Yukon  Territory  was  governed  by  a  commis¬ 
sioner,  assisted  by  a  Council  of  six  members,  all  appointed 
by  the  Dominion  government.  Later,  provision  was  made 
for  the  election  by  the  people  of  representatives  on  the 
Council.  In  1909  a  still  further  change  was  made,  provid¬ 
ing  for  a  Council  of  ten  members,  elected  by  the  people  and 
holding  office  for  three  years.  In  1918,  by  an  Act  of  the 
Dominion  Parliament,  the  commissionership  of  the  Yukon 
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was  abolished,  and  the  duties  of  the  office  transferred  to  an 
official  known  as  the  gold  commissioner.  It  was  also  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  same  Act  that,  at  any  time,  the  governor-gen¬ 
eral-in-council  might  abolish  the  Council  of  the  Yukon  Ter¬ 
ritory  and  substitute  therefor  a  Council  of  two  or  more 
members  appointed  by  the  Dominion  government. 

244.  Two  new  provinces  formed. — A  tremendous  wave  of 
immigration  now  began  to  pour  into  the  North-West  Ter¬ 
ritories.  New  and  serious  problems  arose,  with  which  a 
Territorial  Legislation,  limited  in  its  powers,  could  not  deal. 
In  1900  a  definite  request  was  made  by  the  Territorial  As¬ 
sembly  for  the  formation  of  separate  provinces,  with  full 
provincial  powers.  The  question  of  “autonomy” — self- 
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government — was  freely  discussed  throughout  the  country. 
Finally,  in  1905,  the  government  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
carried  through  Parliament  an  Act  providing  for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  portion  of  the  North-West  Territories  into  two 
provinces,  to  be  known  as  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan.  On 
September  1st,  1905,  the  two  provinces  came  into  being. 
Both  in  the  conferences  between  the  representatives  of  the 
Territorial  Assembly  and  the  government  and  in  Parliament 
itself  much  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  powers  to  be 
given  to  the  new  provinces.  It  was  finally  decided  that  the 
Dominion  government  should  retain  control  over  all  public 
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lands,  mines  and  minerals.  The  provinces,  however,  re¬ 
ceived  an  annual  grant  from  the  Dominion  government. 
Provision  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  separate 
schools  in  each  province,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  administration. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  provinces  of  Alberta  and  Sas¬ 
katchewan  were  created,  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
North-West  Territories  was  re-organized.  In  1905  an  order- 
in-council  was  passed  by  the  Dominion  government,  joining 
the  District  of  Keewatin  to  the  North-West  Territories. 

In  1912  a  still 
further  change 
was  made  in  the 
North  -  West 
Territories.  The 
country  lying  to 
the  north  and 
east  of  Mani¬ 
toba  and  to  the 
north  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec  was 
taken  away 
from  the  Ter¬ 
ritories  and  added  to  the  provinces  named.  The  North- 
West  Territories  now  include  only  the  country  north  of 
the  northern  boundary  line  of  the  three  prairie  provinces. 
This  north  country  is  mainly  given  over  to  the  Indians,  the 
Eskimo,  and  the  fur  traders. 

245.  Manitoba,  1870  -  1920.  —  The  first  Legislative  As¬ 
sembly  of  Manitoba  met  in  January  1871,  with  Mr.  Henry 
J.  Clark  as  premier.  At  first  there  was  also  a  Legislative 
Council,  but,  in  1876,  this  Council  was  abolished  by  the 
votes  of  its  own  members.  In  1874  the  Clark  government 
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was  defeated  in  the  Legislature,  Mr.  Marc  A.  Girrard  be¬ 
coming  premier.  He,  however,  held  office  but  a  few  months, 
his  successor  being  Mr.  R.  A.  Davis.  The  Davis  administra- 
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tion  lasted  until  1878,  when  Mr.  John  Norquay,  took  up  the 
premiership. 

By  the  year  1880  a  great  change  had  come  over  the  pro¬ 
vince,  now  no  longer  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  In 
1878  a  railway  connecting  St.  Boniface,  opposite  Winnipeg^ 
with  the  railways  of  the  United  States  was  opened  with 
imposing  ceremonies.  During  the  summer  months  flat- 
bottomed  steamers  navigated  the  Red  River  between 
Winnipeg  and  the  towns  on  the  river  south  of  the 
boundary  line.  The  era  of  the  Red  River  cart  was  passing. 
On  every  side  might  be  seen  the  “prairie  schooner”  of  the 
settler  hurrying  westwards  to  claim  his  homestead.  People 
were  flocking  in  from  eastern  Canada,  from  Great  Britain, 
and  from  many  countries  of  Europe.  Large  bodies  of 
Mennonites  and  Icelanders  had  taken  up  land.  The  need 
of  the  province  was  railways,  to  bring  the  settlers  nearer 
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to  markets  where  their  produce  might  be  sold.  Already, 
in  1877,  a  provincial  University  had  been  established  at 
Winnipeg. 

As  early  as  1879  the  premier  had  taken  up  with  the 
Dominion  government  the  cjuestion  of  “better  terms.’’ 

Settlement  had  in¬ 
creased  so  rapidly 
that  the  revenue  of 
the  province  was  too 
small  to  meet  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  carrying 
on  the  government. 
Little  success  at¬ 
tended  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Norquay.  In 
1881,  however,  the 
boundaries  of  the 
province  were  extended  westwards  to  their  present  limit 
and  also  eastwards.  The  eastern  territory  had  been  in  dis¬ 
pute  for  some  time  between  the  Dominion  government  and 
Ontario.  Finally  a  board  of  three  arbitrators  had  decided 
in  favour  of  Ontario.  In  spite  of  this  award,  however, 
the  Dominion  government  transferred  a  portion  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  to  Manitoba,  thus  bringing  the  two  provinces  into 
conflict.  At  one  time  trouble  at  Rat  Portage  (Kenora) 
caused  the  dispatch  of  troops  from.  Winnipeg.  Happily, 
the*  dispute  was  settled  in  a  friendly  way.  The  matter  wns 
laid  before  the  Privy  Council  in  England.  The  decision 
of  that  body  confirmed  the  award  of  the  arbitrators,  and 
Manitoba  withdrew  from  the  disputed  territory. 

The  political  struggles  of  the  next  few  years  centred 
around  the  questions  of  “better  terms,”  “disallowance,”  and 
“landlock.”  As  early  as  1879  it  had  been  decided  by  the 
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Dominion  government  that  all  railways  within  Manitoba 
should  be  built  under  the  authority  of  the  Dominion.  When 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  was  organized,  one 
of  the  terms  of  the  contract  gave  to  that  company  a  mon¬ 
opoly  of  railway  rights  in  Manitoba  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years.  Charters  granted  by  the  Manitoba  government  for 
the  construction  of  railways 
within  the  province  were 
promptly  “disallowed”  by  the 
Dominion.  Further,  the  land 
grant  to  the  Canadian  Pacific 
included  alternate  sections  for 
twenty-four  miles  on  each  .side 
of  the  railway.  This  “land- 
lock”  caused  great  hardship. 

The  railway  land  was  not  avail¬ 
able  for  homesteads.  It  hin¬ 
dered  the  construction  of  roads 
and,  moreover,  it  was  free 
from  taxation.  The  struggle 
with  the  Dominion  government 
over  these  three  questions  fin¬ 
ally  caused  the  downfall  of  the 
Up  to  1883  party  politics  had 
elections  in  Manitoba.  Mr.  Norquay,  however,  was  now 
forced  by  the  opposition  in  the  Legislature  to  join  forces 
with  the  Conservative  party.  The  election  of  1883  was 
conducted  on  party  lines  and  resulted  in  a  majority  of  ten 
for  the  government.  But  public  opinion  was  all  the  time 
growing  stronger.  In  1885  “better  terms”  were  granted  by 
the  Dominion  government.  These  terms,  however,  did  not 
include  control  of  the  public  lands  of  the  province  nor  the 
right  to  charter  local  railways.  In  the  end  Mr.  Norquay 
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was  forced  to  defy  his  political  friends  at  Ottawa  and  take 
definite  action  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Win¬ 
nipeg  to  the  International  boundary  line.  The  Red  River 
Valley  Railway  was  undertaken  as  a  government  work. 
The  political  trouble  that  followed  forced  Mr.  Norquay  to 
resign.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Harrison.  The  new 
government,  however,  was  doomed.  In  a  short  time  Dr. 
Harrison  also  resigned.  Early  in  1888  Mr.  Thomas  Green¬ 
way*,  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  opposition,  became  premier. 

Both  political  parties  in  the  province  were  now  united  in 
the  fight  against  Canadian  Pacific  monopoly.  In  the  face 
of  a  dangerous  public  opinion,  the  Dominion  government 
was  forced  to  yield.  The  province  was  given  the  right  to 
charter  local  railways.  To  satisfy  the  claim  of  the  Can- 
'  adian  Pacific  Railway,  the  Dominion  government  guaran¬ 
teed  the  interest  on  bonds  of  that  company  to  the  amount 
of  $15,000,000.  As  a  large  part  of  this  sum  was  spent  on 
the  building  of  new  railways,  Manitoba  profited  both  by  the 
abolition  of  the  monopoly  clause  and  by  the  guaranteeing 
of  bonds.  However,  the  Greenway  government  did  not 
undertake  the  building  of  local  railways  as  a  government 
work.  The  building  of  the  Red  River  Railway  and  of  a 
line  to  Portage  la  Prairie  was  turned  over  to  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  Manitoba  Railway  Company.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  now  tried  in  every  way  to  hinder  the  building  of 
the  new  railways.  In  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  crossing 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  tracks,  an  armed  conflict  between 
employees  of  the  company  and  armed  forces  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  narrowly  averted  at  “Fort  Whyte,”  near  Winni¬ 
peg.  At  the  height  of  the  struggle,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada  decided  the  right  of  crossing  in  favour  of  the  pro¬ 
vince.  This  decision  put  an  end  to  all  interference. 

And  now  came  the  beginning  of  the  bitter  conflict  which 
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was  to  pass  into  Dominion  politics  as  the  “Manitoba  school 
question.”  Up  to  1890  there  had  been  in  the  province  two 
boards  of  education,  the  one  in  charge  of  the  Protestant 
schools,  the  other  in  charge  of  the  Roman  Catholic  schools. 
By  an  Act  introduced  into  the  Legislature,  in  1890,  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Martin,  the  attorney-general,  these  two  boards  were 
abolished.  The  control  of  education  in  the  province  was 
placed  under  a  department  of  the  government,  assisted  by 
an  advisory  board  with  definite  powers.  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics  alike  were  to  be  taxed  for  the  support 
of  a  single  system  of  public  school  education.  At  the  same 
session  an  Act  was  passed  making  English  alone  the  official 
language  in  the  courts  and  in  the  legislature.  The  Roman 
Catholic  minority  claimed  that  both  these  Acts  violated 
the  “treaty  rights”’  contained  in  the  Manitoba  Act,  under 
which  the  province  had  entered  confederation.  The  min¬ 
ority  asserted  that  their  right  to  “separate  schools”  was 
definitely  established  by  the  Manitoba  Act  and  could  not  be 
interfered  with.  An  immediate  appeal  was  made  to  the 
courts.  Finally,  the  Imperial  Privy  Council  gave  its  deci¬ 
sion  that  the  province  was  entirely  within  its  rights  in  pass¬ 
ing  the  school  legislation.  An  appeal  for  relief  was  then 
made  to  the  Dominion  government  on  behalf  of  the  min¬ 
ority.  The  Privy  Council  decided  that  it  was  within  the 
powers  of  the  Dominion  Government  to  grant  such  relief 
as  it  might  think  best.  A  bill  for  this  purpose  was,  in  1896, 
brought  into  Parliament  by  the  government  of  Sir  Charles 
Tupper.  But  the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
so  strong  that  the  bill  was  withdrawn.  In  the  election  that 
followed  the  “Manitoba  school  question”  was  perhaps  the 
leading  cause  of  the  defeat  of  the  government.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  at  once  took  up  the  question  with  the  Manitoba 
government  and,  as  we  have  seen,  arrived  at  a  settlement. 
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After  holding  offiee  for  eleven  years,  the  Greenway  gov¬ 
ernment  was,  in  1899,  defeated  at  the  polls.  Mr.  Hugh 
John  Macdonald,  afterwards  Sir  Hugh,  the  son  of  Sir  John 
A.  Macdonald,  became  the  leader  of  the  new  Conservative 
administration.  He,  however,  resigned  in  a  short  time  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Roblin,  afterwards  Sir  Rod- 
mond.  The  Roblin  government  at  once  adopted  a  vigorous 
policy  of  railway  extension  within  the  province,  mainly  in 
the  way  of  guaranteeing  the  bonds  of  new  railways.  The 
government,  also,  purchased  all  the  interests  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company  in  Manitoba  and  established  a  com¬ 
plete  system  of  government-owned  telephones,  the  first  on 
the  continent.  A  similar  experiment  in  the  operation  of 
grain  elevators  did  not  prove  successful. 

The  demand  for  better  financial  terms  from  the  Dominion 
government  still  continued.  To  this  was  now  added  a  de¬ 
mand  for  the  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  the  province 
to  Hudson  Bay.  Indeed,  at  one  of  the  local  elections  the 
chief  issue  was  the  boundary  question.  In  1912  the  claim 
of  the  province  for  further  territory  was  admittted  by  the 
government  of  Sir  Robert  Borden.  The  boundaries  of 
Manitoba  were  extended  northwards  to  a  level  with  the 
northern  boundary  line  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  and 
north-eastwards  to  give  the  province  a  shore-line  of  five 
hundred  miles  on  Hudson  Bay.  At  the  same  time  a  new 
financial  arrangement  was  made  with  the  Dominion,  very 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  province. 

In  1915  charges  of  corrupt  dealings  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  the  provincial  Parliament  buildings, 
were  made  against  the  Roblin  government.  The  premier 
resigned,  and  Mr.  T.  C.  Norris,  the  leader  of  the  Liberal 
opposition,  was  called  upon  by  the  lieutenant-governor  to 
form  an  administration.  The  election  which  followed  re- 
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suited  in  a  decisive  victory  for  the  Liberals,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Norris. 

Since  the  coming  into  power  of  the  Norris  government 
much  important  legislation  has  been  passed.  The  open 
sale  of  liquor  has  been  prohibited  within  the  province.  The 
franchise  has  been  extended  to  women.  Education  has 
been  made  compulsory,  and  the  English  language  only  is 
allowed  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  instruction  in  the  schools 
of  the  province.  Compensation  to  workmen  for  injuries 
has  been  provided  for.  The  civil  service  of  the  province 
has  been  removed  from  politics.  Pensions  have  been 
secured  for  widows  left  without  means  to  bring  up  their 
children. 

246.  British  Columbia,  1871-1920.  —  Between  1871  and 
1876  three  premiers  held  office.  Between  1876  and  1903 
there  were  no  less  than  eleven  premiers.  Up  to  this  time 
political  parties  had  not  appeared  in  local  elections.  In 
1903,  however,  Mr.  Richard  McBride,  afterwards  Sir 
Richard,  took  the  bold  step  of  choosing  his  Cabinet  entirely 
from  the  Conservative  party  and  appealing  to  the  country 
as  a  Conservative.  The  appeal  was  successful,  although 
the  majority  for  the  government  in  the  Legislature  was  but 
two.  Sir  Richard  McBride  continued  to  hold  office  until 
1915.  In  that  year  he  resigned  to  take  up  the  duties  of 
agent-general  of  his  province  in  England.  His  successor, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Bowser,  carried  on  the  government  until  late 
in  1916,  when  his  party  suffered  a  crushing  defeat  at  the 
polls.  Mr.  H.  Brewster,  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  opposi¬ 
tion,  became  premier.  On  his  death,  in  1918,  Mr.  John 
Oliver,  the  minister  of  railways,  succeeded  to  the  office. 

Three  very  important  questions  have  taken  up  the  at¬ 
tention  of  legislators  in  British  Columbia  since  confedera¬ 
tion — the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
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oriental  immigration,  and  “better  terms”  for  the  province 
from  the  Dominion  government.  We  have  already  seen 
how  the  failure  of  the  Mackenzie  government  to  carry  out 
the  terms  of  union  in  regard  to  a  transcontinental  railway 
had  aroused  public  opinion  in  the  province.  Happily,  the 
completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  removed  all 
cause  of  discontent  in  this  direction. 

During  the  early  mining  days  in  the  Pacific  province, 
many  Chinamen  had  entered  Brtish  Columbia,  chiefly  from 
the  United  States.  Indeed,  at  the  first  election  after  the 
union  with  the  Dominion,  there  was  quite  a  large  Chinese 
vote.  Thousands  more  were  brought  in  from  China  during 
the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  until 
their  number  began  to  threaten  seriously  the  employment 
of  white  labour.  The  Legislature  made  many  efforts  to 
restrict  this  immigration,  but  Acts  passed  for  the  purpose 
were  promptly  disallowed  by  the  Dominion  government. 
Urged,  however,  by  a  strong  public  opinion  in  the  province, 
the  Dominion  government,  in  1885,  placed  a  tax  of  $50  on 
every  Chinese  person  entering  Canada.  In  1900  the  tax 
was  increased  to  $100,  and  two  years  later  to  $500.  The 
increased  tax,  however,  has  by  no  means  stopped  the  im¬ 
migration  from  China.  In  1896  a  few  Japanese  had  landed 
in  British  Columbia ;  and  by  1901  the  number  had  increased 
to  nearly  five  thousand.  Thousands  continued  to  pour 
into  the  country  each  year.  Both  the  Legislature  and  the 
people  began  to  be  seriously  alarmed  at  the  presence  of  so 
many  Japanese.  The  whole  question  was  taken  up  with 
the  Dominion  government,  with  the  result  that  an  arrange¬ 
ment  was  made  with  Japan.  The  government  of  Japan 
agreed  that  only  a  limited  number  of  their  people  should 
be  allowed  to  emigrate  to  Canada  each  year.  For  a  time 
immigration  of  natives  from  India  threatened  trouble,  but 
the  matter  was  finally  settled  by  government  regulation. 
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In  1901  the  British  Columbia  government  put  forward  a 
claim  for  further  aid  from  the  Dominion  government.  It 
was  pointed  out,  on  behalf  of  the  province,  that  the  amount 
agreed  upon  by  the  terms  of  union  to  be  paid  British  Col¬ 
umbia  each  year  was  insufficient  for  purposes  of  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  justice  of  the  claim  was  admitted  by  the 
Laurier  government.  The  Dominion  agreed  to  pay  to 
British  Columbia  the  sum  of  $1,000,000,  in  ten  equal  annual 
payments.  Sir  Richard  McBride,  while  accepting  the 
amount  offered,  refused  to  consider  the  settlement  final. 

The  question  is  still  undecided. 

* 

In  the  opening  up  of  the  interior  by  .the  building  of  roads 
and  bridges,  large  sums  have  been  spent  by  the  various  ad¬ 
ministrations.  Railway  construction  within  the  province 
has  been  encouraged  by  provincial  aid.  All  three  of  our 
transcontinental  railways  have  their  western  terminals  in 
British  Columbia.  A  provincial  university  has  been  in 
operation  for  some  years  at  Vancouver. 

In  1916  a  vote  of  the  electors  was  taken  on  the  question 
of  prohibiting  the  public  sale  of  liquor  within  the  province. 
When  the  returns  were  counted,  including  the  votes  of  the 
soldiers  overseas,  it  was  found  that  the  majority  of  the 
electors  were  not  in  favour.  However,  when  the  Brewster 
government  came  into  power,  it  at  once  carried  through 
the  Legislature  an  Act  bringing  prohibition  of  the  liquor 
traffic  into  force.  A  similar  vote  on  the  question  of  extend¬ 
ing  the  franchise  to  women  was  favourable  by  a  large  ma¬ 
jority.  The  Legislature  confirmed  this  by  an  Act  giving 
the  franchise  to  women. 

247.  Saskatchewan,  1905-1920. — The  Hon.  A.  E.  Forget, 
who  had  been  clerk  of  the  old  North-West  Council  and 
later  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Territories,  became  the 
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first  lieutenant-governor  of  the  province  of  Saskatchewan. 
Mr.  Walter  Scott  of  Regina,  for  several  years  one  of  the 
representatives  from  the  Territories  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  was  called  upon  to  form  a  government.  A  division 
into  two  political  parties  appeared  at  once.  Mr.  Haultain 
became  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  opposition.  An  elec¬ 
tion  was  held  in  December,  1905,  when  the  terms  of  the  new 
constitution  as  granted  by  the  Dominion  government  were 
the  chief  issues.  Mr.  Scott’s  government  received  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  eight.  Three  subsequent  elections  were  held,  the 
last  in  1917,  the  Liberal  government  on  each  occasion  being 
sustained.  In  1916  Mr.  Scott,  owing  to  continuous  ill- 
health,  was  compelled  to  resign  the  premiership.  He  was 
followed  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Martin,  formerly  the  representative 
of  the  city  of  Regina  in  the  Dominion  Parliament. 

The  efforts  of  the  Saskatchewan  government,  in  the 
main,  have  been  directed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  rapidly 
growing  province.  Municipalities  have  been  organized  and 
law  courts  reconstructed.  A  sound  educational  system, 
with  its  centre  in  a  provincial  university  at  Saskatoon,  has 
been  established.  Long  distance  telephones,  grain  elevators, 
roads  and  bridges,  and  branch  railways,  have  added  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  province.  Of  special  significance,  as 
showing  the  advanced  position  taken  by  the  province  in 
social  reform,  was  the  abolition,  during  the  European  War, 
of  all  hotel  and  club  licenses  for  the  sale  of  liquor.  On 
July  1st,  1915,  these  licenses  terminated,  and  in  their  place 
was  substituted  a  reduced  number  of  shops  operated  under 
the  control  of  the  government.  Legislation  was  later  passed 
prohibiting  entirely  the  open  sale  of  liquor.  A  still  further 
advance  was  made  in  progressive  legislation,  when  the 
electoral  franchise  was  granted  to  women  on  the  same  terms 
as  to  men. 
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248.  Alberta,  1905-1920. — The  first  lieutenant-governor 

of  Alberta  was  Mr.  G.  H.  V.  Bulyea,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  a  member  of  the  Territorial  Executive.  Mr.  A.  C. 
Rutherford,  formerly  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
from  the  Territories,  was  called  upon  to  form  a  government. 
Party  lines  were  ,now  introduced,  Mr.  R.  B.  Bennett,  of 
Calgary,  becoming  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  opposi¬ 
tion.  The  election  was  bitterly  contested,  but  resulted  in 
an  overwhelming  victory  for  the  government.  In  1910  a 
difference  of  opinion  arose  among  the  supporters  of  the 
government  in  the  Legislature  over  the  question  of  the 
railway  policy  of  the  premier.  Mr.  Rutherford  resigned 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Sifton,  the  chief- 
justice  of  the  province.  Mr.  Sifton  continued  in  office  until 
1917,  when  he  withdrew  to  enter  the  Union  government  at 
Ottawa.  Mr.  Charles  Stewart,  the  minister  of  public  works, 
was  called  by  the  lieutenant-governor  to  the  premiership. 

As  in  the  case  of  Saskatchewan,  the  problems  of  the 
government  of  Alberta  have  been  mainly  those  arising  out 
of  the  needs  of  a  new  province  and  its  rapidly  increasing 
settlement.  Legislation  has  dealt  mainly  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  municipalities,  the  constitution  of  courts  of  law, 
the  establishment  of  a  satisfactory  system  of  education, 
the  .founding  of  the  provincial  university  at  Edmonton, 
the  building  and  operation  of  a  telephone  system,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  roads  and  bridges  in  the  rural  districts,  and 
arrangements  for  the  extension  of  railways  within  the 
province.  Further,  the  province  has  abolished  the  open  sale 
of  liquor  and  has  granted  the  franchise  to  women. 
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Imperial  Conferences,  241. 

Indians,  5-13. 

Intendant,  duties  of,  60. 

Iroquois  (Ir-6-kwi)  Indians,  6,  9, 

James  Bay,  68. 

Jesuits,  42-46,  66. 

*  Johnson,  Pauline,  266. 

Johnson,  Sir  William,  88,  95,  97,  107. 
Jolliet  (Zho-lya),  Louis,  59. 

Jubilee,  Diamond,  238. 

Kane,  Paul,  267. 

Keewatin,  District  of,  271, 

Kenora  Trench,  250. 

King’s  College,  141,  224. 

Kingsford,  Dr.  William,  264. 

Kirby,  William,  263. 

Kirke,  Sir  David,  34. 

Klondike,  278. 

Kondiaronk  (Kond-I-4-r6nk),  “The  Rat,’’ 
65. 

Krieghoff,  Cornelius,  267. 

La  Barre,  Le  Febre  de  (L&  BAr,  L6 
F?bvrde),62. 

Lachine  (La  shen),  massacre  of,  66. 

La  Colle  Mill,  battle  of,  163. 

La  Fontaine  (La  Fon-tan),  Baldwin, 
ministry,  159. 

La  Fontaine,  Sir  Louis  H.,  159. 

Laird,  Hon.  David,  270. 

Lalemant  (Lal-mon),  Father,  43,  45. 
Lampman,  Archibald,  266. 

Land-lock,  Mamitoba,  282. 

Lansdowne,  Marquis  of,  245. 

La  Salle  (La  SAl),  Robert  Cavelier  de, 
59-62. 

Laurier  (L6r-ye)  administration,  238; 
government  defeated,  243. 


Laurier,  Sir  Wilfred,  238,  243,  254. 

Laut,  Agnes,  265. 

Laval  (LA-vAl),  Francois,  49. 

Laval  University,  founding  of,  50. 

La  Verendyre,  Pierre  de  (Ver-an-dry, 
Pyar  dela),  83-85. 

League  of  Nations,  257. 

Le  Caron  (Le  KAr-on)  Father,  31. 

Leif  Ericson,  15. 

Le  Jeune  (Le-Shiin) ,  Father,  42. 

Lens,  25. 

Lescarbot,  Marc  (L^s-cAr-bo) ,  28,  262. 
Lesperance  (Les-p5-rans) ,  John,  263. 
L6vis,  Chevalier  de  (La-ve  Sh^-vAl-ya 
d^),  96. 

Lisgar,  Lord,  245. 

“London  Convention,’’  233. 

Long  Sault,  Heroes  of,  47. 

Lome,  Marquis  of,  245,  264. 

Loudon,  Earl,  97,  100. 

Louisburg,  82,  86,  100. 

Loyalists,  See  United  Empire  Loyalists. 
Lundy’s  Lane,  battle  of,  164. 

Macdonald,  Sir  Hugh  John,  286. 
Macdonald,  Sir  John  Alexander,  197, 
209. 

Macdonald,  Mrs.  (L.  M.  Montgomery), 
265. 

Macdonell,  Alexander,  136. 

Macdonell,  Colonel  (aide-de-camp  of 
General  Brock),  159. 

Macdonell,  Colonel,  160. 

Macdonell,  Miles,  149. 

Machar,  Agnes  Maule,  266. 

Mackenzie,  Alexander,  premier  of  Can¬ 
ada,  228-230. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  Alexander,  151-154. 
Mackenzie,  William  Lyon,  171,  175. 
Maine  Boundary,  the,  231. 

Mair,  Charles,  265. 

Maisonneuve  (Ma-z6n-nuv),  Sieur  de, 
39. 

Manitoba,  early  settlement  in,  149;  the 
rule  of  the  fur  traders  in,  188-193; 
Red  River  Rebellion,  215;  formed  into 
a  province,  217;  history  of,  1870-1920, 
280-287. 

Manitoba  Act,  217, 

Manitoba  school  question,  289. 
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Martin,  Joseph,  285. 

Martin,  W.  M.,  290. 

Marquette  (Mar'-k5t0.  Father  Jacques, 
59. 

McBride,  Sir  Richard,  287. 

McCarthy,  Hamilton,  268. 

McClung,  Nellie,  265. 

McCrae,  Colonel  John,  266. 

McDougall,  Hon.  William,  216. 

McGee,  Thomas  D’Arcy,  209. 

McGill  University,  187. 

McGillivray,  William,  191. 

McLoughlin  .John,  201. 

Meares,  John,  199. 

Metcalfe,  Sir  Charles,  179. 

(Ma-ti),  216,  272. 

Mezy,  SafYray  de  (Ma-zi,  S&f-fra-de),  51. 
Micmac  Indians,  5. 

Michilmackinac  (MIsh-n-i-mak-In-5c) , 
114. 

Middleton,  General  Sir  Frederick,  275. 
Military  Service  Act,  254. 

Military  Voters’  Act,  254. 

Minto,  Earl  of,  245. 

Mississippi  River,  discovery  of,  59. 
Mohawk  Indians,  6. 

Monck,  Lord,  226,  245. 

Mons,  251. 

Montcalm  (Mon-kam),  Marquis  de,  96- 
99,  108-109. 

Montgomery,  General,  120. 

Montgomery,  L.  M.,  265. 

Montgomery’s  Tavern,  175. 

Montmagny  (Mont-man-a),  Charles  de, 
38. 

Montreal,  founded,  38-41;  danger  from 
Indians,  46;  captured  by  Amherst,  110; 
becomes  capital  of  Canada,  179;  riots 
in,  196;  capital  removed  from,  196 
Mont  Royal,  22. 

Monts,  Sieur  de,  27. 

Moodie,  Susannah,  264. 

Moraviantown,  battle  of,  162. 

Morin  (Mor-an),  Auguste,  197. 

Morris,  Alexander,  269. 

Mouquat  Farm,  250. 

Moundbuilders,  the,  3, 

Mounted  Police,  See  Royal  North-West 
Mounted  Police. 

Mountstephen,  Lord,  231. 


Mowat,  Sir  Oliver,  210. 

Municipal  Corporation  Act,  196. 

Murphy,  Mrs.  Arthur  (Janey  Canuck), 
265. 

Murray,  General  Sir  James,  110,  116. 

National  Policy,  230, 

National  Transcontinental  Railway,  240. 

Naval  Service  Bill,  243, 

Navy,  Canadian,  question,  242. 

Necessity,  Fort,  91. 

Newark,  126. 

New  Brunswick,  founding  of,  122. 

Newcastle,  Duke  of ,‘99. 

Newfoundland,  first  colony  of,  24;  fishing 
on,  26;  sends  delegates  to  Quebec  Con¬ 
ference,  209;  refuses  to  join  Confedera¬ 
tion,  210. 

New  France.  Company  of,  33. 

New  Westminster,  204. 

Niagara  (French  fort),  85,  89.  94,  96, 
103,  105. 

Niohe,  243. 

Noble,  Colonel  Arthur,  87. 

Norquay,  John,  283, 

Norris,  T.  C.,  286. 

Norsemen,  14. 

North-West  Company,  148,  188-191. 

North-West  Passage,  search  for,  17, 
149,  194. 

North  West  Territories,  purchased  from 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  214; 
early  government,  269-272;  Riel  re¬ 
bellion,  272-276;  responsible  govern¬ 
ment  in,  276-278;  Yukon  Territory 
formed  from,  278;  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  formed  from,  279;  Keewatin 
joined  to,  280;  Manitoba,  Ontario, 
and  Quebec  gain  territory  from,  280. 

Nor-Westers,  The,  188. 

Norwood,  Robert,  266. 

Nova  Scotia,  early  settlements  in,  35- 
37;  ceded  by  France  to  England,  82; 
trouble  with  the  Acadians  in,  87; 
Halifax  founded,  89;  organized  under 
Proclamation  of  George  III.,  116; 
United  Empire  Loyalists  in,  122; 
a  struggle  for  responsible  government 
in,  129,  172;  triumph  of  responsible 
government  in,  181;  joins  confedera- 
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tion,  213;  struggle  for  “better  terms," 
227. 

Ogdensburg,  161. 

Ohio  valley  trouble,  89-91. 

Oliver,  John,  287. 

Oneida  (0-nI-da)  Indians,  6. 

O’Neil,  Colonel,  287. 

Onondaga  (On-6n-da-ga)  Indians,  6. 
Oregan  Treaty,  233. 

Oriental  Immigration,  288. 

Oswego,  85. 

Ottawa,  as  capital,  196. 

Ottawa  University,  225. 

Otter,  Colonel  W.  D.,  275. 

Paardeberg,  239. 

Papineau,  Louis  Joseph  (Pap-ln-o  Lii-i 
Sho-sef),  169,  174. 

Paris,  peace  of.  111,  115. 

Parker,  Sir  Gilbert,  265. 

Passchendaele  (Pa-Shon-dale),  251. 
Patriotic  Fund,  253,  257. 

Pemaquid,  Fort,  70. 

Pepperell,  Sir  William,  85. 

Perrot,  Governor  of,  55. 

Perry,  Commodore,  162. 
Phillipps-Wolley,  Sir  Clive,  266. 

Phipps,  Sir  William,  68. 

Pickthall,  Marjorie,  266. 

Pictou  Academy,  187. 

Pitt,  Fort,  274. 

Pitt,  William  (Earl  of  Chatham),  99. 
Plains  of  Abraham,  battle  of,  107-110. 
Police,  Royal  North-West  Mounted, 
271. 

Pontiac  (Pon'ti-ak),  114. 

;  Pontgrave  (P6n-grav-a),  20. 

Port  Royal,  28. 

1  Poundmaker,  274. 

Poutrincourt  ( PcPtran-kor) ,  Baron  de, 
28. 

Put-in-Bay,  162. 

Prevost  (Pra-vo),  Sir  George,  159. 
Prideaux,  (Pre-do),  Brigadier-General, 
105. 

Prince  Edward  Island,  early  settlement 
in,  133;  responsible  government  in, 
174,  181;  sends  delegates  to  Quebec 
Conference,  209;  refuses  to  join  con¬ 
federation,  211;  joins  Canada,  218. 


Prince  of  Wales,  257. 

Prince  of  Wales,  Fort,  150. 

Proclamation  of  George  III.,  116. 

Proctor,  Colonel,  160. 

Provisional  Government,  Upper  Canada, 
176;  Manitoba,  217. 

Queant-Drocourt,  251. 

Quebec,  first  known  as  Stadacona,  21; 
founding  of,  30;  first  capture  of,  34; 
second  attempt  to  capture,  81;  siege 
and  fall  of,  103-110;  attempt  to  re¬ 
capture,  110;  defended  by  Carleton, 
120. 

Quebec  Act,  116. 

Quebec  Conference,  209. 

Quebec  Tercentenary,  240. 

Queen  Anne’s  War,  79-82. 

Queenston  Heights,  battle  of,  158. 

Queen’s  University,  225.  . 

Queen  Victoria,  175,  238,  241. 

Radisson,  Pierre  (Rad-is-s6n  Pyar),  57. 
Rae,  Sir,  John,  194. 

Railway  Commission,  260. 

Rainbow,  243. 

Ramezay  (Ram-e-za),  M.  De,  87,  110. 
Rebellion,  in  Lower  Canada,  174;  in 
Upper  Canada,  175;  Red  River 
Rebellion,  1870,  215;  the  Saskatchewan 
Rebellion,  1885,  272-276. 

Rebellion  Losses  Bill,  1849,  195. 
Reciprocity  with  United  States,  198,  21 1. 
Recollect  (Ra-c61-la),  Friars,  31. 

Red  Cross  Society,  253. 

Red  River  Rebellion,  1870,  215. 

Regina  Trench,  250. 

Reid,  George  A.,  267. 

Richardson,  Major  John,  263. 

Richelieu  (Rkh-e-lyii ),  Cardinal,  33,  72. 
Rideau  (Re-do)  Canal,  184. 

Ridgeway,  battle  of,  211. 

Riel  (Re-el),  Louis,  216,  273. 

Roberts,  Charles  G.  D.,  265. 
Roberval(R6b-ber-val),  Sieur  de,  22. 
Robinson,  Sir  John  Beverley,  123,  170. 
Roblin,  Sir  Rodmond,  286. 

Roche  (Rosh),  Marquis  de  la,  26. 

Royal  North-West  Mounted  Police,  271. 
Royal  Society  of  Canada,  264. 
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Rupert,  Prince,  58. 

Ruperts  Land,  sold  to  Canada,  214. 
Rush-Bagot,  treaty,  232. 

Rutherford,  A.  C.,  291. 

Ryerson,  Rev.  Dr.  Egerton,  123,  171, 
224,  263. 

Ryswick,  treaty  of,  71,  78. 

Sackett’s-  Harbour,  161. 

St.  Denis,  174. 

St  Eioi,  250. 

Ste.  Foy,  battle  of,  110. 

St.  Germain-en-Laye  (Ger-man-eni-la) , 
treaty  of,  34. 

St.  John,  134. 

St.  Julien,  battle  of,  249.  , 

St.  Lawrence  River,  discovery  of,  21. 

St.  Lusson  (Liiz-on),  57. 

Sanctuary  Wood,  250. 

Sandy  Creek,  164. 

Sangster,  Charles,  265. 

Saskatchewan,  District  of,  277. 
Saskatchewan,  Province  of,  formed,  279; 

history  of,  1905-1920,  289. 

Saunders,  Admiral,  103. 

Schenectady  (Ske-nek'-ta-de),  67. 
Schoodic  River,  231. 

Scott,  Duncan  Campbell,  266. 

Scott,  Frederick  George,  266. 

Scott,  Thomas,  217. 

Scott,  Walter,  290? 

Secord,  Laura,  162. 

Seigniorial  (Sen-yor-i-al)  Tenure,  in  Can¬ 
ada,  72;  confirmed  by  Constitutional 
Act,  125;  abolished,  198. 

Selkirk,  Lord,  136,  149,  188-191. 

Selkirk  settlement,  149,  193. 

Semple,  Robert,  189. 

Seneca  Indians,  6. 

Service,  Robert  W.,  266. 

Seton,  Ernest  Thompson,  265. 

Seven  Oaks  Monument,  190. 

Seven  Years’  War,  96. 

Sheaffe,  General  Sir  Roger,  159. 
Sherbrooke,  Sir  John,  165. 

Shirley,  Governor,  87. 

Sifton,  Arthur  L.,  291. 

Simcoe,  John  Graves,  126-128. 

Simpson,  Sir  George,  191-192. 

Sio.ux  (Su)  Indians,  6. 


Six  Nations  Indians,  6. 

Smith,  Donald  A.,  See  Lord  Strathcona, 
Smith,  Goldwin,  264. 

Soldiers’  Civil  Re-Establishment,  256. 
Soldiers’  Settlement  Board,  256. 

Somme,  250. 

South  African  War,  239. 

Stadacona,  21. 

Stamp  Act,  119. 

Stanley,  Lord,  245. 

Stephen,  George,  See  Lord  Mount 
Stephen. 

Stewart,  Charles,  291. 

Stoney  Creek,  battle  of,  161. 

Strachan,  Bishop  John,  170,  171,  224. 
Strange,  General,  275. 

Strathcona  Horse,  239. 

Strathcona,  Lord,  216,  230,  239 
Subercase,  Commander,  66. 

Sullivan,  Alan,  265. 

Suite  (Siiult),  Benjamin,  263. 

Sydenham,  Lord  (Poulett  Thomson) 
177-178. 

Tache  (Ta-sha),  Archbishop,  216. 

Tache  Sir  Etienne  Pascal  (Ta-sha,  Et- 
y-en  Pas-kal),  209. 

Talbot,  Colonel,  136. 

Talon,  Jean  Baptiste  (Ta-lo,  Shen  Ba- 
tist),  51. 

Tecumseh  (Te-kilm-si),  158,  162. 
Tercentenary  (Ter-sen'-tl-na-ry)  of  Que¬ 
bec,  240. 

Thompson,  David,  154. 

Thompson,  Sir  John,  237. 

Thomson,  Poulett,  See  Lord  Sydenham. 
Ticonderoga  (Ti-kon-der-6-ga),  97. 

Tilley,  Sir  Leonard,  208,  210. 

Todd,  Alpheus,  264. 

Tonti,  Henri  de,  60. 

Toronto,  University  of,  225. 

Toronto  (York),  128. 

Tour,  Charles  de  la,  36. 

Tracy,  Marquis  de,  51. 

Traill,  Catherine  Par,  264. 

Treaties  with  North-West  Indians,  272. 
Trinity  University,  225. 

Trotter,  Bernard  Freeman,  266. 

Troyes,  Chevalier  de  (Trwa,  She-val-ya 
de),  63. 
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Tapper,  Sir  Charles,  207,  210,  285. 

Union  Act,  1840-1841,  177. 

Union  Government,  254. 

United  Empire  Loyalists,  121-123;  their 
struggle  for  a  home,  133-140. 
University  of  Toronto,  founded,  225. 
Upper  Canada  College,  225. 

Utrecht  (U-trekt),  treaty  of,  81. 

Valenciennes,  251. 

Vancouver,  George,  200. 

Van  Rensselaer  (Van  Ran-sel-er),  Gen¬ 
eral,  157. 

Vaudreuil  (Vo-dru-y),  Governor,  94. 
Vercheres  (Ver-sheer),  Madeleine  de,  09. 
Verrazano,  (Ver-ra-tsa-no),  Giovanni,  19. 
Versailles  (Ver-sai-a),  treaty  of,  121. 
Victoria,  founded,  205. 

Victoria,  Queen,  175,  238,  240. 

Victoria,  University,  187. 

Vimy  Ridge,  250. 

Walker,  Horatio,  267. 

Warburton,  Major,  G.  C.,  263. 


War  of  1812-1814,  155-166. 

Warren,  Commodore  Peter,  86. 

War  Time  Elections  Act,  254. 
Washington,  Major  George,  90. 
Washington  Treaty,  233-234. 

Watson,  Homer,  267. 

Webster,  Daniel,  232. 

Welland,  Canal,  184. 

Wetherald,  Ethelwyn,  266. 

West,  The  1763-1812, 144-154;  1812- 1841- 
188-194;  1870-1920,  269-291. 

West  India  Company,  51. 

William  Henry,  Fort,  95. 

Williamson,  CurtisH267. 

Wilmot,  Lemuel  Allan,  123,  173. 

Wolfe,  General  James,  100,  102-110. 
Wolfe’s  Cove,  108. 

Wolseley,  Colonel  Garnet,  217. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  253. 

York  (Toronto),  128. 

York  Factory,  149. 

Yukon  Territory,  278. 

Ypres  (E'-pr),  248,  250. 
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